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BLIND  AND  DEAF  GIRL 


STOBY  OF  HELE2T  KELLAE'S  WON- 
DEBFUL  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

Lecture    Before    Anthropological    So- 
ciety at  the  Cosmos  Club  by 
Mr.  John  Hitz. 


Mr.  John  Hits,  the  head  of  the  Volta  bu- 
reau, Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell's  ip.sti- 
tution  for  the  aid  of  the_  deaf  and  dumb, 
delivered  a  lecture  of  unusual  interest  at 
the  Cosmos  Club  before  the  Anthropological 
Society  last  night  on  "Helen  Ke'.lar,  Her 
Friends,  Associates  and  Achievements."  The 
lecture  was  followed  by  a  number  of  stere- 
optlcon  pictures  showing  Miss  Kellar  at 
various  ages,  and  in  company  with  several 
of  her  friends  and  with  her  dog  pets,  for  the 
blind  girl  is  very  fond  of  animals  and  al- 
wajs  has  one  or-  more  of  them  for  com- 
panions. Mr.  Hitz  was  particularly  well 
fitted  to  tell  the  story  of  this  remarkable 
girl's  achievements,  as  he  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  both  her  and  her  teach- 
er, •  Miss  Sullivan,  and  has  visited  them 
many  times  in  their  Alabama  home,  has 
been  with  them  on  their  vacations  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  has  seen  a  good  many  of  Miss 
Kellar's  triumphs  over  tiie  barriers  that 
from  nineteen  months  of  age  were  throwm 
around  her  senses  of  sight,  sound  and 
speech. 

■Mr.  Hitz  told  what  is  not  generally  known 
with  regard  to  Miss  Kellar,  and  that-  is 
that  in  her  childhood  she  was  of  a  most 
vjolent  and  intractable  disposition.  But  all 
accounts  of  Helen  Kellar's  later  life  have 
spoken  in  such  admiring  terms  of  her  kind- 
ly and  generous  disposition  that  one  is  apt 
to  forget  that  she  was  built  up  to  Ij**" 
present  attainments,  both  of  mentali]t4r''and 
character,  from  a  sadly  handicapped  and 
unpromising  condition.  The  very  change  In 
her  face  as  her  education  has  developed 
was  shown  in  the  series  of  pictures. 

The  first  little  miniature  taken  of  her 
showed  a  dull  and  sullen  face  without  life 
or  animation,  almost  as  though  it  lay  be- 
ihind   a  mask   of   death.     A   little   later   on, 


too,  this  expression  was  noticeable,  tliougli| 
not  so  pronounced.  But  in  the  later  pic- 
tures, taken  after  her  mind  liad  begun  to 
unfold  under  the  constant  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  Miss  Sullivan,  there  was  the  most 
remarkable  change  in  expression,  and  in 
all  of  her  later  pictures  there  is  a  gentle- 
ness and  sweetness  in  the  composed  features 
that'  speak  eloquently  of  a  soul  awakened' 
to  all  that  is  best  and  sweetest  in  life. 

Her  Fondness  for  Pets. 

One  picture  taken  of  her  seated  at  a  table 
with  her  cheek  pressed  against  the  head 
of  a  pet  btill  terrier  tells  more  than  any, 
description  can  of  her  love  for  animals,  and  i 
the  kindly  patience  that  has  enabled  her  to 
master  most  of-  what  is  best  in  life,  while 
shut  out  froni  many  of  life's  harsher  and 
more  disagreeable  features. 

Mr.  Hitz  told  one  story  that  is  not  gen- 
erally known  of  'her  childhood.  It  was 
While  she  was  still  in  her  darkened  animal 
state,  and  when  Impish  mischief  was  the 
only  outlet  for  her  animal  spirits.  She  had 
learnedi  the  uses  of  a  key  and  a  lock  and 
deliberately  locked  her  'mother  in  the  pan- 
try of  her  home  and  then  sat  on  the  floor 
outside  the  door,  apparently  enjoying 
through  some  subtle  sense  the  storm  of  un- 
availing protest  that  she  knew  was  going 
on  Inside.  ' 

The  story  of  Miss  Sullivan  and  of  her  de- 
votion to  the  task  of  educating  Helen,  to 
which  she  has  given  up  her  whole  life,  Is 
almost  aS'  interesting  as  the  story  of  the 
girl's  own  successes.  It  was  a  contest  of 
strong  wills  when  Miss  Sullivan  first  took 
charge  of  the  wayward  little  girl.  Helen's 
father  was  of  such  an  indulgent  disposi- 
tion that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  physical 
force  used  in  coercing  her,  and  he  inter- 
ferred  so  much  with  Miss  Sullivan's  course 
of  discipline  and  training  that  she  and  her 
charge  were  obliged  to  take  a  little  house 
on  the  home  farm,  where  they  lived  to- 
gether and  where  the  father  was  allowed  to 
come  at  intervals  and  watch  Ms  daughter 
without  her  being  able  to  see  himi  or  ■know 
that  he  was  In  the'  neighborhood. 

Teaching  Her  to  Talk. 

The  feat  of  tea-ching  Helen  to  speak  was 
the  work  not  of  Miss  Sullivan,  but  prima- 
rily of  Miss  Sarah  Fuller  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  She 
had  learned  the  mianual  alphabet  first,  and 
through  it  was  able  to  understand  what 
her  teadher  wanted  of  her.  Her  mouth, 
teeth,  lips  and  tongue  were  placed  In  po- 
sition to  make  the  sounds  and  she  waa 
told  how  to  use  her  vocal  organs.  At  this 
as  at  almost  everything  else,  she  was 
phenomenally  quick.  She  mastered  six 
sounds  on  the  first  day  and  needed  but  ten 
lessons  to  master  the  subject  generally.  In 
fact,  Miss  Fuller  said  she  learned  more  in 
two 'months  than  many  of  the  merely  deaf 
pupils  learned  in  two  years.  This  seems 
to  be  one  of  Helen's  strong  points.  She 
hardly  ever  forgets  anything.  Blio  has  a 
■library  of  over  300  volumes  In  the  peculiar 
raised  letters  for  the  blind.  They  arc  all 
Ptandard  works,  and  she  has  been  reared 
largely  on  only  what  la  best  in  literature 
,,and  art. 


Her  apprecia-tlon  of  statuary  is  remaric- 
able,  and  she  says  she  believes  one  can  en- 
joy a  statue  or  a  carving  mo-re  from  tiie. 
eense  of  :to.uch  than  from  slsht.  This  Is,  of 
course,  unibelievatole  to  those  who  'Can  see, 
but  In  the  case  of  Miss  Kellar,  with  her 
marvelous  and  delicately  trained  touch,  it 
seems  almost  to  be  true. 

She  used  the  typewriter  as  readily  as 
though  she  could  see,  and  to  the  use  of  the 
macbi'ne  was  doie  much  of  her  success  in 
following  the  college  courses  and.  keeping 
up  with  the  difRcult  examinaticns.  Her  let- 
ters are  products  of  clear  and  clever  Eng- 
Jish,  and  one  would  never  think  either  from 
the  tone  or  phraseoLogy  that  they  were  the 
work  of  a  blind  girl.  She  used  the  terms 
"see"  and  "hear"  as  though  she  really 
■oould  see  and  ihear.  amd  seems  to  appreciate 
the  differemce  between  good  and  bad 
weather  and  between  day  andi  night  as 
'  readily  as  though  she  were  in  possession  oi 
all  her  faculties. 

Among  the  pictures  shown  was  that  of 
her  watch,  a  somewhat  curious  affair  with 
raised  knobs  on  the  edge  in  place  of  the 
hour  marks  and  with  a  sing'.e  hand  that  Is 
■moved  with  the  fingers  and  stops  at  tfie 
•hour  the  watch  Indtaates.  Yet  with  this 
contrivance  Miss  Kellar  can  come  within 
five  minutes  of  the  time  by  merely  touching 
the  w^tch  without  removing  It  from  her 
pocket. 

Heads  Only  Standard  Works. 

It  Is,  perhaps,  owing  to  her  reading  of 
standard  works  of  literature,  Mr.  Hitz 
saJd,  that  her  style  la  so  clear  and  at  the 
same  time  so  convenitional  In  the  use  of 
similes  and  descriptions  that  would  seeon 
natural  to  one  who  could  see  and  hear.  Her 
phraseology  Is  sometimes  unique  and  shows 
a  mastery  of  lajn.gua^e  that  places  her  eas- 
ily abreast  of  the  average  magazine  writer. 
B'ut  she  has  many  phrases  that  are  evident- 
ly the  fruit  of  her  reading  and  not  of  per- 
sonal experience.  She  spealcs  of  i.he  sun 
and  moon  shining  with  various  degrees  of 
brilliaince,  of  clear  and  cloudy  •weather,  of 
the  sweetness  of  maisio  and  of  various 
sounds  that  she  has  never  heard.  But  her 
mastery  of  the  technique  of  expressdon  Is 
only  the  more  wonderful  when  one  consid- 
ers the  difficulties  she  has  surmioanted  to 
gain  dt. 

Mr.  Hitz  sajTS  &h^  Is  a  naturally  brilliant 
girl.  She  has.  of  course,  ha<i'  the  advantage 
of  the  best  teaching  amd  the  tend-erest 
friendship  and  miost  loving  care  that  oould 
be  given  her.  But  miTch  of  her  attainment 
Is  duQ  to  her  Innate  qualities  of  mlndJ  that 
have  put  her  In  the  first  rank  of  the  edu- 
cated deaf  and'  blind,  and,  Indjeed,  far  ahead 
of  many  who  have  not  had  these  handicaps 
to  contend  with. 
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What  the  Blind  Can  Do. 

BY  HELEN  KELLER. 

They  meet  with  darkuess  in  tlie  daytime,  and  grope 
.   at  noonday  as  in  the  night.  Job  v.  14. 


[0  present  to  seeing  people  the  truth 
about  the  blind  is  to  describe  a  state  of 
cruel  deprivation,  and  at  the  same  time 


tell  a  story  of  remarkable  achievement.  It  is 
difficult  for  those  who  have  not  felt  the  terrors 
of  blinthiess  or  known  its  triumphs  to  appre- 
hend the  position  and  requirements  of  the  sight- 
less. A  great  deal  has  l)een  said  and  written 
about  the  blind ;  and  yet  persons  well  infonned 
on  other  matters  display  a  medieval  ignorance 
about  those  who  cannot  see. 

I  have  known  intelligent  people  who  believed 
that  the  sightless  can  tell  colors  by  touch,  and 
it  is  generally  thought  that  they  have  one  or 
more  senses  given  them  in  place  of  the  one  they 
have  lost,  and  tliat  the  senses  which  of  right 
belong  to  them  are  more  delicate  and  acute  than 
the  senses  of  other  people.     Natiu-e  herself,  we 
are  told,  seeks  to  atone  to  the  blind  for  their 
misfortime  by  giving  them  a  singular  sensitive- 
ness and  a  sweet  patience  of  spirit. 
If  this  were  reallj-  the  ca.'^e,  it  would  be  an 
a<lvantage  rather  than  an 
inconvenience    to    lose 
one's  sight.     But  it  is  not 
the  trath;  it  is  a  fiction 
which  has  its  origin  in 
ignorance,    and  '  m    this 
ignorance  the  blind  dis- 
cover the  most  fonnidable 
obstacle   in  the   way  to 
usefulness  and  mdepend- 
ence.    Until    the   public 
in  general  better  under- 
stands  the   condition   of 
the  blind,  a  condition  to 
which  every  person  is  ex- 
posed by  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  give  the  blind  the 
special  assistance  they  re- 
quire.     Left   without 


intelligent  help,  the  blind  man  lives  in  a  night 
of  thwaited  instincts  and  shackletl  ambitions. 
Given  the  right  encouragement  and  aid,  he 
becomes  a  brave,  efficient  being,  independent 
himself  and  of  service  to  others,  trimnphant 
over  the  bondage  of  darkness. 

What  is  blindness?  Close  yom-  eyes  for  a 
moment.  The  room  you  are  sitting  in,  the 
faces  of  youi-  loved  ones,  the  books  that  have 
been  your  friends,  the  games  that  have  delighted 
you  disappear — they  all  but  cease  to  exist.  Go 
to  the  window,  keepmg  your  eyes  shut.  God's 
world— the  splendor  of  sky  and  sim  and  moon, 
almost  the  chann  of  human  life — has  vanished. 

Suppose  your  litis  will  not  open  again.  Whai 
an  mispeakable  calamity  has  befallen  you! 
You  must  begin  yom-  life  all  over  in  a  strange, 
dark  world.  You  must  learn  to  accommodate 
yourself  little  by  little  to  the  conditions  of 
darkness.  You  will  have  to  learn  the  way 
about  yom-  own  house.  With  arms  outstretched 
you  must  grope  from  object  to  objec-t,  from 
room  to  room.  The  tools  of  yom-  work  are 
snatched  from  your  hands.  Your  school-books, 
if  you  are  yomig,  are  useless.  If  you  venture 
out-of-doors,  your  feet  are  shod  with  fear.  You 
are  menacefl  on  every  side  by  unseen  dangere. 
The  finn  earth  rolls  under  yom-  micertain  step. 
The  stars  that  guided  yom-  course  are  blotted 
out.  You  are  a  hmnan  derelict  a*h-ift  on  the 
world,  borne  as  the  currents  may  chance  to  set, 
"imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds."  In  the 
helplessness  of  your  heart  you  cry  out  with 
the  blind  man  on  the  plains  of  Syria,  "Thou 
son  of  David,  have  mercy  upon  me!" 

THE  OTHER  MIRACLE. 

r"w*lN  response  to  this  piteous  cry  men  have 
'  •*-  '  stretched  forth  their  hands  in  sympa- 
W^^  thy.  They  could  not  open  the  blinded 
eyes  as  the  Master  d  id  on  the  Syrian  plains,  but 
they  wrought  another  miracle — they  taught  the 
blind  to  see  with  their  hands.  They  could  not 
stay  the  eclip.se  of  sight,  but  they  pierced  thB 
darkness  with  the  light  of  knowledge.  They 
raised  up  institutions— temijJes  of  compassion 
—where  human  skill  and  science  turn  affliction 
and  misery  to  service  and  happiness. 

Since  the  year  1784,  when  the  Abbe  ~\"alentin 
Haiiy  gathered  together  a  few  blind  children 
from  the  streets  of  Paris  and  began  the  work  of 
instnicting  them,  the  education  of  the  sightless 
has  been  continual  and  extended,  until  its  ever 
widening  embrace  of  succor  and  enlightenment 
has  reachetl  the  young  blind  of  many  countries. 
Homes  and  asyhuus  have  been  i)n)vid«i  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  blind.  Governments  and  private 
philantluopy  have  united  to  provide  the  blind 
with  libraries  of  emlH)ssed  b(K>ks. 

Indeed,  so  nuicli  has  aheady  lieen  done  that 
I  am  not  suiprised  to  hear  you  ask,  "What 
good  thing  yet  remains  to  do  for  the  blind?" 
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I  answer,  ' '  Help  the  adult  blind  to  derive  all 
the  benefit  possible  from  the  education  that  has 
been  so  liberally  given  them.  Help  them  to 
become  efficient,  useful  citizens." 

WTien  blindness  seizes  a  man  in  the  midst  of 
an  active  life,  he  has  to  face  a  greater  niisfor- 
time  than  the  child  born  blind  or  deprived  of 
sight  in  the  first  years  of  life.  Eveir  if  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  smToiuid  him,  if  his  family 
is  able  to  support  him  and  care  for  him,  he 
I  nevertheless  feels  himself  a  burden.  He  finds 
I  himself  in  the  state  of  a  helpless  child,  but  with 
the  heart  and  mind,  the  desires,  instincts  and 
ambitions  of  a  man.  Ignoiunt  of  ^iiat  blmd 
men  can  do  and  have  done,  he  kxjks  about  him 
for  work,  but  he  looks  in  vain.  Blindness  bare 
every  common  way  to  usefulness  and  independ- 
ence. Ahnost  every  industry,  the  very  machin-  | 
ery  of  society,  the  school,  the  workshop,  the  I 
factory,  are  all  constructed  and  regailated  on  i 
the  supposition  that  every  one  can  see. 

In  the  Avhirl  and  buzz  of  a  lightal  world  the 
blind  man,  bewildered  and  helpless,  sits  down 
m  despair,  ami  resigns  himself  with  bitter 
patience  to  a  life  of  inac- 
tivitj'  and  dependence. 
It  is  true  that  some  blind 
men— men  blind  from 
childhood  or  stricken  with 
blindness  in  the  midst  of 
active  lives — have  suc- 
ceeded in  almost  every 
known  business  and  pro- 
fession despite  their  niis- 
ifoitime.  But  they  have 
ibeen  men  of  exceptional 
capacity  and  energy. 

Homer  and  Milton 
wrote  great  poems  with 
never  a  ray  of  light  in 
their  eyes.  Hemy  Faw- 
j  cett,  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Cambridge 
University,  a  member  of 


Parliament  for  nineteen  years  and  during  Glad- 
stone's ministry  postmaster-general  of  Great 
Britain  (he  introduced  many  practical  iniprove- 
ments  in  the  postal  service,  among  them  the 
"parcels  post");  Leonhard  Euler,  the  Swiss 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  who  conducted 
his  vast  calculations  mentally,  and  who  was  a 
member  of  all  the  great  societies  of  learning  in 
Eui'ope;  Francois  Huber,  the  natiu'alist,  who 
was  for  a  centiu-y  the  leading  authority  on  bees ; 
AugTistin  Thierry,  the  French  historian,  who 
wrote  his  great  work  on  the  Merovingians  with 
the  aid  of  others'  eyes ;  and  our  own  historian, 
William  Hickluig  Prescott,  are  blind  men  who 
successfully  kept  m  the  forefront  of  life. 

BLIND  — AND  GREAT. 

r^T]  DISTINGUISHED    Belgian    states- 
L±_S^  man  and  writer,  Alexander  Rodenbach, 
§^^B^  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  the  preceptor 
of  Saint  Jerome,  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  friend. and 
teacher  of   Cicero,    Ziska,    the   leader  of   the 
Bohemians  m  the  Hussite  War,    who  thrice 
defeatetl  the  Emperor's  forces,  did  noble  work 
after  their  eyes  had  ceased  to  I\:now  the  light. 
Blind  men  have  been  musicians,  road-builders, 
carpenters,  wood-workers,   journalists,  editors, 
yacht-builders,  and  teachers  of  the  blind  and 
the  seeing. 
These  indomitable  blind  men  wrought   out 
their^  own  salvation, ' 
and  became  the  libera- 
tors of  their  afflicted 
fellows   by  proving 
what  man  can  do  in 
the  dark  by  the  light 
of  coiu-age  and  intelli- 1 
gence.     For  it  must  be  1 
seen  that  if  an  exeep- 1 
tional  blind  man,  im- 1 
aided    by    a    special 
education  in  a  school  1 
for  the  blind,  can  lead 
a  life  of  service  an<l ! 
distinction,    an    ordi-  ! 
nafy  blind  man  without  geniirs  can  be  ti-ained 
to  do  an  ordinary  man's  work  ;  and  this  tells  us 
what  yet  remains  to  do  for  the  blind. 

American  connnon  wealths  and  philanthro- 
pists have  always  been  generous  to  the  blind. 
The  states  have  providefl  excellent  schools, 
generally  based  on  sound  and  beneficent  prin- 
ciples, for  their  blind  chikh-en  and  youths.  In 
many  of  these  institutions  the  standard  is 
high,  and  the  impils  attain  marked  proficiency 
in  all  the  common  school  branches.  But  for 
all  the  munificence  of   individual  charity  and 


I  the  liberality  of  public  endowment,  the  blind 
!  man  is  still  lost  to  the  community  as  a  producer. 
Education,  books,  science,  nnisie  do  not  make 
the  blind  happy  miless  they  enable  them  to 
work.  Philanthropy  which  only  rears  fine 
buildings  equipped  with  the  implements  of 
learning,  and  does  not  render  its  beneficiaries 
stronger  and  more  sei-viceable  citizens,  annuls 
by  imwisdom  the  generosity  that  insphes  it, 
and  makes  void  its  charity. 

Blind  graduates  of  these  schools  have  said  to 
me,  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  hopes  and 
ambitions,  "It  would  have  been  better  to  leave 
us  in  ignorance  than  to  enlighten  and  cultivate 
om-  minds  only  to  phmge  us  into  a  double 
darkness.  What  boots  it  that  we  have  spent 
om-  youth  in  kindergaiiens,  museums,  libraries 
and  music-rooms  if  we  pass  from  those  pleasant  j 
halls  to  sit  with  idle  hands  and  eat  the  dry 
crastof  discontent?"  The  time  has  come  when 
strong  and  efficient  measures  should  be  taken  in 
America  to  give  the  blind  an  opportunity  to 
become  self -supporting,  or  at  least  to  earn  a  part 
of  their  support.  In  an  age  and  country  where, 
the  ability  to  work  is  regarded  almost  as  a  test' 
of  respectability,  it  is  a  disgi'ace  that  any  man 
should  be  forced  to  sit  m  idleness. 

WHAT  DOCTOR  HOWE  DID. 

I H  E  blind  as  a  rule  ai'e  pw)r.  The  parents  i 
of  most  of  the  children  in  the  institu- 
^S^  tions  for  the  blind  ai-e  working  people, 
and  the  man  stiiick  blind  by  accident  or  disease 
is  usually  a  bread-winner.  It  is  not  unconunoni 
for  a.  young  man  to  lose  his  sight  in  such  occu- ' 
pations  as  stone- cutting,  diamond-polishing, 
glazing,  and  blasting  rocks.    Without  assistance,      fj 


men  thus  blindetl  are  doomed  to  involun- 
tai'y  idleness  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Up  to  the  present  day  no  adequate 
provision  has  been  matle  for  this  class  of 
blind  persons  in  America,  although  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  friend  of  all  the 
afflicted  and  the  pioneer  in  the  alucation 
of  the  blind  m  the  United  States,  out- 
lined a  plan  to  meet  the  imhistrial  require- 
ments of  the  axlult  blind  more  than  sixty 
years  ago.  IS'o  other  American  has  under- ' 
stood  the  sightless  so  thoroughly  as  Doctor 
Howe.  He  knew  their  weakness  and 
how  they  might  be  strengthened.  All  his 
efforts  in  their  behalf  and  all  that  he 
wrote  about  them  show  his  discerning 
love  and  wisdom.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  realize  that  there  is  something 
better  even  than  feeding  the  hmigry  and 
clothing  the  naked,  that  it  is  a  greater 
kindness  to  help  them  feed  and  clothe 
themselves.    I  do  not  know  how  I  can 


better  indicate  the  way  in  which  the' 
blind  should  be  helped  than  by  giving  a 
.summary  of  Doctor  Howe's  conclusions. 
"If  every  child  born  into  the  t«mniu- 
nity,"  says  Doctor  Howe,  "has  a  right 
to  food  for  his  body  and  knowledge  for 
his  mind/ then  has  he  a  right  to  somei 
useful  employment,  for  without  it  food| 
and  knowledge  become  but  cmses;  they  I 
had  better  have  been  withheld. ' '  i 

Upon  this  broad  and  humane  principle,  j 
he^brganized  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston.  Its  first 
object  was  to  instruct  and  enlighten 
the  yoimg  blind,  its  second  to  enable; 
the  blind  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 
Accordingly,  in  1840,  he  established  a 
work  department  where  those  who 
had  finished  their  etlucation  could 
pursue  for  their  own  profit  the  trades^ 
they  had  learned  in  school. 

His    aimual    reports    furnish    an 
interesting  account  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  his  experiment,     ^^^len  a  new  enter- 
prise  is   imdei-taken,    it    often    happens    that 
obstacles  and  difficulties  are  disregarded  which 
later  compel  us  to  pause  and  consider.    In  the 
i  first   enthusiasm    of    his    work    in    behaK    of  j 
'  the  blind,   Doctor  Howe  confidently  expected  ' 
I  that  the  great  majority  of  the  blind  would  be  ' 
[able  to  support  themselves  by  means  of  theii* 
brains — thej'    would    be    musicians,    teachers, 
journalists  and  ministers  of  the  gospel.     The 
less  gifted  blnid  could 
earn   their   living  by 
manual  labor,  with  a 
little    assistance    and 
direction    from    their  j 
alma  mater. 

These    expectations 
were  doomed  to  disap- 1 
pointment.    Not  every  j 
blind  pei-son  is  highly 
gifted.     They  do  not  j 
all  possess  musical  | 
talent  or  extraordinary 
intellectual    capac- 
ity; nor  do  they  all 
have  the   energy   and   perseverance   necessary 
to   overcome   the   heav>'   handicap   that    they 
enc«miter  at  the  start.     If  all  the  blind  were 
Miltons  and  Kodenbachs,  they  would  neefl  no 
such   champion    txs    Doctor   Howe— no   IVloses 
would  be  necessary  if  there  were  no  wilderness. 
But  although   disappointed   and   often   dis- 
com-aged,    Doctor   Howe   did   not   lose   heart. 
Experience  taught  him  the  real  wants  of  the 
blind   and  the  best  way  to  meet  them.     The 
failure  of  his  high  expectations  showeil  him 


the  imperative  necessitj-  of  training  the  blind 
for  some  useful  if  less  ambitious  occupation. 
He  urged  that  the  institutions  should  supple- 
ment their  iiistraetion  by  aiding  the  gi-aduates 
m  their  attempts  to  become  self-supporting. 
The    institutions,    that    is,    should    be    the 


WEAVING    ART     FABRICS. 

'  capitalists  of  the  blind,  but  should  seek  no 
pecuniary  advantage  for  themselves.  They 
should  be  willing  to  make  a  considerable  outlaj- 
in  the  beglnnmg,  and  indeed  to  the  end,  if 
necessarj'.  Then-  object  should  be  to  aid  the 
blind  to  counteract  the  disadvantages  mider 
which  they  work  by  bringing  them  as  near  tc 
an  equalitj"  of  opportmiity  with  other  workmen 
as  possible. 


IN  AMERICA  AND  IN  EUROPE. 

|rCH  were  Doctor  Howe's  views  when 
he  opened  a  workshop  for  blind  adults 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. The  aim  of  the  workshop  was  to  give  the 
blind  the  advantages  which  seeing  workmen 
have — of  working  in  a  company,  of  saving  rent 
and  fuel  and  other  incidental  expenses,  of  having 
capital,  and  obtaining  their  stock  at  wholesale 
cost  and  getting  their  produce  cheaply  marketed. 
The  shop,  said  Doctor  Howe,  should  train  them 
in  diligence  and  skill ;  then  if  the  world  did  not 
offer  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  the 
institution  should  trj'  to  open  one  for  them. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  we  find  Doctor 
Howe  optimistic  about  his  experiment  and  full 
of  plans  to  extend  the  work  so  as  to  mclude  a 
salesroom  in  the  city  for  the  reception  and  sale 
of  aiticles  made  by  the  blind  at  home.  Indeed, 
he  looked  forward  to  the  foundation  of  an . 
establishment  broad  enough  to  meet  the  wants 
of  all  the  blind  of  New  England.  Would  suoh 
li^  establisboient,  providing  for.  so  many  per- 
Isons,  support  itself?  he  asked.  The  answer 
was  imcertam ;  but  he  argued  that  even  if  very 
few  of  the  blind  succeeded  in  becoming  fully 
self-supporting,  it  was  still  good  economy  to 
enable  them  to  earn  as  much  of  their  support 
as  possible.    The  state  should  help  them  indi- 


rectly  in  this  way  rather  than  pay  their  board 
and  lodging. 

But,  after  all,  the  first  consideration  of  a  wise 
commonwealth  is  not  economy,  but  the  best 
good  of  all  its  citizens. 

We  must  cross  the  Atlantic  and  visit  the  Old 
World  in  order  to  find  a  practical  demonstration 
of  what  the  blind  can  do.  The  first  institution 
for  the  employment  of  the  blind  was  founded 
at  Edinburgh  in  1793.  Since  then  workshops, 
salesrooms  and  associations  or  agencies  to  pro- 
mote the  business  interests  of  the  blind  have 
been  established  in  Europe. 

In    Em-ope    the    emphasis    has    been    upon 
industrial   ti-aining,   while   in    America   more 
attention   has   been  given   to   book   education. 
When  a  pupil  in  a  school  for  the  blind   in 
England  or  France  shows  no  special  aptitude 
for  music   or   intellectual   pursuits,  he   is   put 
into  the  work  department,  where  he  learns  a 
tarade.      Afterward  the   institution,   or  one  of 
the  agencies  for  the  pm-pose  m  his  comitry, 
seeks  out  a  position  for  him,  and   stands   bj' 
him  until  he  has  proved  his  efficiency.     On  the 
other  hand,    when   a   student   shows   marked 
ab'l'tv  in  any  direction,  he  receives  oppoi-tunity 
to  fit  himself  for  a  more  responsible  posi- 
tion.    If  a  school  for  the  blind  has  traine<I 
an  organist  who  is  capable  of  fillhig  a 
chm-ch  position,  the  agencies  for  the  bHnd  I 
keep  a  lookout  for  a  vacancy. 

\ATien  the  agent  hears  of  one,  he  goes  to 
the  place  and  tells  the  church  committee 
of  a  blind  man  who  is  competent  to  fill  the 
position.  The  eonnnittee  is  probably  very 
skeptical  and  very  reluctant  to  ti'y  so  doubt- 
ful an  experiment.  The  agent,  however,  is 
eloquent,  and  persuades  them  to  sive  tlie 
man  a  trial,  ihe  man  comes,  plays,  and 
conquers. 

In  Ijondon  there  is  a  tea  agency  of  which 
the  managers  are  wholly  or  partially  blind. 
Many  blind  tigents  are  selling  its  teas,  cofl'ees 
and  cocoas  in  all  parts  of  England. 

Last  June  there  was  held  in  Edinburgh  an 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  blind  all  over  the 
world.  A  whole  floor  was  devotetl  to  weaving- 
machines  and  tjpewriters,  and  blind  people 
demonstrated  their  skill  as  weavers,  massem-s, 
cai-penters  and  musicians.  At  the  Glasgow 
Asylum  the  blind  have  produced  salable  articles 
for  eighty  years,  and  in  three  recent  years  the 
average  anmial  sales  amomited  to  twenty-nine 
thousand  poimds  sterling. 

WAKING  THE  STATES. 

JN  English  cities  from  six  to  thirteen- per 
cent,  of  the  blind  are  in  workshops; 
in  America,  only  six  hundred  blind  per- 
sons, about  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number, 
are  employed  in  in(histrial  establishnients. 


But  a  brighter  day  dawned  for  the  bUnd  in 
America  when  New  Yorlc  and  Massachusetts 
awoke  to  the  necessity  of  lookmg  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  sightless.  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin,  California  and  Michigan  are 
all  active  in  the  effort  to  make  wage-earners  of 
the  blind.  The  natm-e  of  the  work  which  has 
begmr,  and  should  be  extended  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  is  represented  by  the  endeavors  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  to  Promote  the  In- 
terests of  the  Adult  Blind. 

This  association  has  opened  an  experiment 
station  in  Cambridge,  to  find  and  test  industiies 
that  seem  practicable  for  the  sightless.  The 
blind  are  sought  out  in  their  homes,  and  when 
possible  they  are  taught  trades,  their  work  is 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  the 
capacity  of  blind  men  and  women  to  operate 
certain  automatic  machines  in  factories  is  de- 
monstrated to  employers. 

Hitherto  the  chief  industries  of  the  blind 
have  been  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  mat- 
tresses, baskets,  brushes  and  mats,  not  all  of 
which  are  profitable  in  this  country.  The 
effort  should  be  to  increase  the  number  of  pos- 
sible lucrative  occupations  for  the  sightless. 

A  young  blind  man  was  trained  at  the  station 
in  Cambridge  in  ten  days  to  cut  box  comers  in 
a  paper  and  tag  factory  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  employer.  Another  young  man  has  suc- 
ceeded in  taking,  by  means  of  a  shorthand 
writing-machine,  acceptable  interviews  for  a 
newspaper.  A  young  blind  woman  was  taken 
from  the  poorhouse,  where  she  had  been  for 
three  years,  and  placed  in  a  hau-pin  factory, 
where  she  has  found  work  that  she  is  capable 
of  doing. 

The  experiment  station  is  now  at  work  on  a 
patented  mop  invented  by  a  blind  man.  This 
"Wonder  Mop"  can  be  made  entirely  without 
sight,  and  the  plan  is  to  have  blind  agents 
from  Maine  to  California  sell  it.  If  the  mop 
proves  as  successful  as  it  now  promises  to  be, 
it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  indus- 
trial problem  of  the  blind  in  this  country. 

What  the  blind  workman.needs  is  an  industry 
that  will  enable  him  to  pixxiuce  something  that 
people  wiU  buy,  not  out  of  pity  for  him,  but 
because  it  is  useful  or  beautiful.  The  blind 
will  not  lack  for  customers  if  their  articles  are 
of  the  best  material,  design  and  workmanship. 

The  workers  at  the  experunent  station  have 
received  more  orders  for  their  rugs,  sofa  pillows 
and  table-covers  than  then  limited  means  and 
inadequate  space  enable  them  to  fiU  promptly. 
Workers  for  the  blind  have  found  both  manu- 
facturers and  employers  glad  to  cooperate  with 
them  when  they  understand  that  it  is  oppor- 
tunity and  not  charity  that  is  asked. 


There  is  no  law  on  the  statute-books  compel-  { 
ling  people  to  move  up  closer  on  the  bench  of 
life  to  make  room  for  a  blind  brother ;  but  there 
is  a  divine  law  written  on  the  hearts  of  men  i 
constraining  them  to  make  a  place  for  him,  ! 
not  only  because  he  is  unfortunate,  but  also; 
because  it  is  his  right  as  a  human  being  toj 
share  God's  greatest  gift,  the  privilege  of  man 
to  go  forth  unto  his  work. 


•  WORK  FOB.   THE  BLIjfo. 

Their     Industrial     Training     In     Tills 
Conntry  and  Engrlaiid. 

[Heleu  Keller  iu  Youth's  Companion.] 

The  bliufl  as  a  rule  are  poor.  The  pa- 
1  flits  of  most  of  the  childreu  in  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  are  working  people. 
9^nd  the  man  struck  blind  by  accident  or 
disease  is  usually  a  bread-winner.  ■  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  young  man  to  lose 
bis  sight  in  such  occupations  as  stone- 
cutting,  diamond-polishing,  glazing,  and 
blasting  rocks.  Without  assistance,  men 
thus  blinded  are  doomed  to  involuntary 
idleness  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Up  to  the  present  day  no  adequate  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  tliis  class  of 
blind  persons  in  America,  although  Dr 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  friend  of  all  the  af- 
liicted  and  the  pioneer  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  out- 
lined, a  plan  to  meet  the  industxial  re- 
quirements of  the  adult  blind  more  than 
UO  years  ago. 

We  must  cross  the  Atlantic  and  visit 
the  old  world  to  find  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  what  the  blind  can  do.  The 
first  institution  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind  ■was  founded  at  Edinburgh  in  1793. 
Since  then  workshops,  salesrooms  and  as- 
sociations or  agencies  to  promote  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the.  blind  have  been  es- 
tablished   in    Europe. 

In  Europe  the  emphasis  has  been  upori 
industrial  training,  while  iu  America 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  book 
education.  When  a  pupil  iu  a  school  for 
the  blind  in  England  or  France  shows  no 
special  aptitude  for  music  or  intellectual 
pursuits,  he  is  put  into  the  work  depart- 
tdent,  where  he  learns  atrade.  Afterward 
the  institution,  or  one  of  the  agencies  for 
the  purpose  m  his  country,  seeks  out  a 
position  for  him,  and  stands  by  him  until 
he  has  proved  his  efficiency.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  when  a  student  shows  marked 
ability  in  any  direction,  he  receives  op- 
rportunity  to  fit  himself  for  a  more  re- 
i^pousible  position.  If  a  school  for  the 
blind  has  trained  an  organist  who  is 
capable  of  filling  a  church  position,  the 
I  agencies  for  the  blind  keep  a  lookout  for 
a  vacancy. 

When  the  agent  hears  of  one.  he  goes 
to  the  place  and  tells  the  church  commit- 
tee of  a  blind  man  who  is  competent  to 
fill  the  position.  The  committee  is  prob- 
ably very  skeptical  and  very  reluctant  to 


try  so  doubtful  an  experiment.  The  agenty 
however,  is  eloquent,  and  persuades  them 
to  give  the  man  a  trial.  The  man  comes, 
plays,   and  conquers. 

In  London  there  is  a  tea  agency  of 
which  the  managers  are  wholly  or  partial- 
ly blind.  Many  blind  agents  are  selling 
itft  teas,  coffees  and  cocoas  in  all  partS] 
Of  England.  ; 

■  Last  June  there  was  held  in  Edinburgh 
an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  blind  all 
Over  the  world.  A  whole  floor  was  devot-' 
ed  to  weaving-machinijs  and  typewriters, 
and  blind  people  demonstrated  their  skill 
as  weavers,  masseurs,  carpenters  and 
musicians.  At  the  Glasgow  asylum  the 
blind  have  produced  salable  articles  for 
$0  years,  and  in  three  recent  years  the 
average  annual  sales  amounted  to  £29,000 
sterling. 

In  English  cities  from  6  to  13  per  cent 
of  the  blind  are  in  workshops;  in  Amer- 
ica only  600  blind  persons,  about  1  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number,  are  employed 
in    industrial    establishments. 

But  a  brighter  day  dawned  for  the  blind 
in  America  when  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts awoke  to  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing into  the  condition  of  the  sightless. 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin, 
California  and  Michigan  are  all  active  in 
the  effort  to  make  wage-earners  of  the 
blind.  The  nature  Of  the  work  which  has 
begun,  and  should  be  extended  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  is  represented  by  the  endeav- 
ors of  the  Massachusetts  association  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  adult  blind. 

This  association  has  opened  an  experi- 
ment station  in  Cambridge,  to  find  and 
test  industries  that  seem  practicable  for 
the  sightless.  The  blind  are  sought  out 
in  their  homes,  and  when  possible  they 
are  taught  trades,  their  work  is  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  the  capa- 
city of  blind  men  and  women  to  operate 
certain  automatic  machines  in  factories 
is  demonstrated  to  employers. 

Hitherto  the  chief  industries  Of  the 
blind  have  been  the  manufacture  of 
brooms,  mattresses,  baskets,  brushes  and 
mats,  not  all  of  whii'-h  are  profitable  in 
this  country.  The  effort  should  be  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  possible  lucrative 
occupations  for  the  sightless. 

A  young  man  was  trained  at  the  station 
in  Cambridge  in  10  days  to  cut  box  cor 
ners  in  a  paper  and  tag  factory  to  the, 
satisfaction  of  his  employer.  AnOthet 
young  man  has  succeeded  in  taking,  byi 
means  of  a  shorthand  writing-machine,! 
acceptable  interviews  for  a  newspaper.| 
A  young  blind  woman  was  taken  f rOm  th©] 
poor-house,  where  she  had  been  for  threes 
years,  and  placed  in  a  hairpin  factoiy, 
where  she  has  found  woi^k  that  she  is 
capable  of  doing. 

The  experiment  station  is  now  at  work 
on  a  patented  mop  invented  by  a  blind 
man.  This  "Wonder  mop"  can  be  made 
entirely  without  sight,  and  the  plan  is 
to  have  lilind  agents  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia sell  it. 
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HELEN    KELLEK. 


JOSEPH    CHOATE. 


NEW  YORK,  Jan  9— The  New  York 
state  association  for  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind  will  hold  its  first 
public  meeting  in  this  city  March  29. 
Marlv  Twain  will  preside,  and  Joseph 
H.  Choate  and  Helen  Keller  will  be  the 
prinicpal  speakers.  Miss  Keller  was  re- 
cently made  a  vice  president  of  the 
association.  Lyman  Abbott  is  the  presi- 
dent and  the  four  honorary  vice  presi- 
dents are  Mr  Clemens,  Pres  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  of  Columbia,  Robert  W. 
De  E  orest,  and  Dr  John  Shaw  Billings. 
v,r  ,  .°'^^®°*^  °^  the  society  is  to  help  the 
blind  in  every  possible  way,  but  particu- 


larly by  providing  them  with  profitable 
work.  ■  To  this  end,  members  of  the  so- 
ciety visit  the  blind  in  their  homes, where 
they  give  practical  suggestions  tj  those 
willing  and  able  to  work.  The  employ- 
ment bureau  endeavors  to  secure  suita- 
ble occuDatlons  for  some  at  home  and 
for  others  in  handicraft  schools  for  the 
bhnd;  or,  where  possible,  in  factories 
and  in  mercantile  and  professional  pur- 
suits. 

The  secretary  reports  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  in  urgent  need  of  money  to 
start  the  work,  pay  for  postage,  print- 
ing, for  the  salaries  of  visitors  and 
teachers,  and  to  start  the  employment 
bureau,  handicraft  shops,  etc. 
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ELEN  KELLE 


To   Speak  for  Blind. 


New  York,  Jan.  n.— The  New  York  statj  association  fai-  promotin,^  the  Interests 
of  the  blind  will  hold  its  fii-st  i)ul)lie  meetihg-  here  March  20.  Mark  Twain  will  T)re- 
Side,  and  J.  H.  Ohn;ac  ;ni(l  Tleion  Keller  will  be  tlir'  in-itieiiipl  speakers.  Mis.s  Keller 
was  recently  mndr  n  \  jco  iJi-'sidrnl  of  tlij  as.soci.iiion.  l,yni:in  Abbott  is  the  presi- ' 
dent  and  the  Imnorary  vice  iir.'Ri(]!>iUs  are  iMr.  Clemens,  i'res.  N.  Murray  Butler  of 
Cohimbia,  R.   W.   De  Forest,   and  Dr.  J.  S.  Billin.E:s. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  help  thj  blind  in  every  pos.sible  way,  but  particu- 
larly by  providing-  them  with  profitable  worjt.  To  this  end,  members  of  the  sooie1.\ 
visit  the  blind  in  their  homes,  where  they  sl^e  practical  suggestions  to  those  willing 
and  able  to  work. 


Miss  Helen  Keller  and  Mr.   and  Mrs. 

l:Macy  will  be  entertained  at  the  Maine 

I  School  For  the  Deaf  while  in  Portland. 

[The    hospitality    committee   consists- of ^ 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Kendall,  chairman;  Mrs.  El- 

I  inor  Maxwell  Knight,  seci-etary;  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Boothby,  Mrs.  George  C.  Frye, 
Mrs.  George  S.  Hunt,  Mrs.  Oscar  R. 
Wish,  Mrs.  William  S.  Denny,  Mrs.  , 
George  F.  French,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Brown,  j 
Mrs.  George  B.  Bagley,  Mrs.  Charles  | 
Harmon,  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Thompson,  t 
'Mrs.  Morrill  N.  Drew.  The  members 
oi  the  College  Club  have  been  invited 
to  assist  as  ushers,  a  pretty  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Keller,  \vho  is  a  graduate 
of  Radcliffe,  and  there  will  be  a  corps 
of  young  men  who  will  look  after  the 
more  difficult  part. of  the  work.  Gov- 
«:rnor  Cobb  is  expected  to  be  present 
and  Mayor  Clifford  will  extend  to  Miss 
Keller  and  her  co-workers  an  address 
of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  citizens. 
Morrill  N.  Drew,  Esq.,  the  president  of 
the  association,  is  to  preside  and  Hon. 
F.  E.  Boothby,  who  is  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  association,  will  voice 
fhe  appreciation  of  those  who  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  _  these 
people  here  to  tell  of  the  great  Avork 
■being   done  for    the   blind. 


Helen  kellar's    Portland  LecturSe. 

Everyone  who  reads  at  all,  lias 
heard  of  Helen  Kellar;  that  wonderful 
girl  who  without  sight,  hearing  or 
speech  has  yet  overcome  these  dif- 
ficulties to  the  extent  that  she  is  to- 
day one  of  the  best  educated  of  Amer" 
ica's  many  bright  girls  and  she  cer- 
tainly has  a  mission  in  life. 

Miss  Kellar  believes  so  thoroughlj'i 
jthat  it  is  a  duty  for  each  state  to  pro-; 
ivide  for  the  education  of  its  children. 
without  sight,  that  ishe  is  devoting  her 
life  to  the  effort  of  placng  facts  be- 
fore intelligent  people  in  such,  a  wayi 
that  they  will  be  convinced  that  she  is 
right  and  will  interest  themselves  to 
see  that  this  is  done.         / 

'Miss  Helen  Kellar  and  Mr.  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  will  speak  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  blind  at  City  Hall,  Port 
land,  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  .  Thei 
program  will  be  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ladies'  Clubs  of  Portland  for  bene* 
fit  of  the  Maine  institute  for  the  [Blind 
(incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Maine) 
Reserved  seats  50  cents  at  Cressey  & 
Allen's,  Baxter  Block.  Special  Rates  I 
on  all  Railroads.  ^ 


K^eefiort  VriB>ine.   Uw>2TTv^^c^ 


"^a-W^a-Ty  ^-6,  l^ob 


I  Heten  K<^+Mi"'s     Portland  Lepture.  J 

Everyone^''  who  reads  at  all,  has 
leard  of  Helen  Kellar;  that  wonderful 
girl  wltt^'w^ithout  sight,  hearing  or 
speech 'has  yet  overcome  these  dif- 
ficulties to  the  extent  that  she  is  to- 
day one  of  the  best  educated  of  Amer- 
;ica's  tndhy  bright  girls  and  she  cer- 
|tainly  hais  a  mission  in  life. 

Miss  Kella'r  believes  so  thoroughly 
that  it' is  a  duty  for  each  state  to  .pro- 
vide for  itihe  '  education  of  its  children 
•without  sighti  that  she  is  devoting  her 
life  to  the  effort  of  placng  facts  be- 
fore intelligent  people  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  be  convinced  that  she  is 
right  and  will  interest  themselves  to 
'see  that  this  is  done. 

Miss  Helen  Kellar  and  Mr.  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  will  speak  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  blind  at  City  Hall,  Port- 
land, Thursday  evening,  Feb.  .  The 
program  will'  be  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ladies'  Clubs  of  Portland  for  bene- 
fit of  the  Maine  institute  for  the  Blind 
(incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Maine) 
Reserved  seats  50  cents  at  Cressey  & 
Allen's,  Baxter  Block.  Special  Rates 
on  all  Railroads. 


THE  KELLAK  LECTURE.    ,! 


An  rnterestijiff  Event  To  Take  Place 

•I 
in  Portland  Soon. 

With  the  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion such  as  they  are  now  it  will  be  a 
very  simple  matter  for  all  the  citizens 
of  our  city  who  wish  to  attend  the 
Kellar  lecture  in  Portland  on  the 
evening  of  February  1,  at  city  hall, 
to  do  so. 

This  is  a  great  event  in  the.  history 
of  the  state  in  many  ways.  First  it  is 
the  beginning  of  the  work  of  Miss 
Kellar  in  this  way  for  her  unfortu- 
nate brothers  and  sisters.  She  has 
done  much  in  other  lines  and  her  in- 
fluence through  her  own  example  and 
by  her  pen  has  been  mighty  for  the 
cause,  but  for  the  first  time  she  goes 
out  of  her  own  home  state  to  lend 
the  force  of  her  personality  to  the 
movement  now  being  made  toward 
the  establishment  of  educational  in- 
stitutions and  trades'  schools  for  the 
training  of  the  blind  for  the  work 
which  they  can  do.  She  goes  from 
Maine  to'  New  York  stale,  where 
Joseph  Clioate,  the  ;ini])aswa(lor,  who 
has  a  national  reputation,  will  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  caust-  in  \\hich  we 
are  all  interested;  tlie  making  of  the 
blind   self-support  ing-. 

C.  F.  F.  Caiiii)brll,  of  the  experi- 
ment station  in  v'ninbridf'.-e,  will  give 
an  illusti-.'ited  lecture,  showing  the 
workers  al  llieir  tnsks.  Miss  DaBar- 
ratpie.  M  siii:;er  of  in  Hell  ability,  will 
give  two  nunibtMS.  and  Mr.  O'Brien, 
a  pianist  who  has  .studied  on  both 
.'^idcs  of  tli(^   \v;i(pi-,   will   add    bis  share 


jtb  the  attractions.  Herbert  Strout, 
Iwho  will  sing,  is  a  Portland  boy  who 
is  working-  his  way  through  Yale  col- 
lege, and  comes  home  especially  for 
this  event. 

The  lecture  or  demonstration  is 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gor- 
'ham  Dames,  one  of  the  literary  clubs 
of  Portland,  and  the  affair  has  the 
j indorsement  of  the  W.  L.  U.,  the  or- 
Iganization  which  represents  over  500 
of  Portland's  most  progressive  club 
women,  and  it  has  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  churches  and  other  socie- 
ties. Indeed,  it  has  been  long  since 
■any  one  cause  has  received  such 
Ihearty  support  from  all  sides. 
'Through  the  courtesy  of  the  president 
of  the  Civic  club,  the  matter  was  pre- 
sented and  the  members  immediately 
responded,  showing-  much  interest. 


^oG^vC\a^Tvq:L,  ^r(\3^iT\e,  .9^Ta^T . 


'S^Txu.ajry   a=.^,\^oe 


HELEN     KELLER'S    OPTIMISM. 
A  visit  to  our  State  by  Helen  Keller 
on  a  lecture  tour  has  awakened  inter- 
est in  the  wonderful  acheivement  this 
young  girl  has  made  of  seeing  without 
eyes  and  hearing  without  ears.     She  i» 
a   modern  instance  of   the  strength   of 
an    indomitable    will,    coupled    with    a 
beautiful  inner  life,  in  overcoming  al- 
most superhuman  obstacles.     She  has 
attained   knowledge   by   the   help   of   a 
devoted    friend,    and    she    has    enjoyed 
much  that  many  have  not  dreamed  of 
as  worth  possessing.     She  is  the  teach- 
er of  us  all  in  the  right  way  of  taking 
hold  of   life   and   making   the   most   of 
the  talents  entrusted  to  "bur  care.     In 
"The    Story    of    My    Life,"    written    by 
herself    and    her    teacher.    Miss    Anna 
Mansfield    SullivAn,    Is    unfolded      the 
whole   course   of     her  career  and     the 
whole    story    is    a    thousand    and    one 
sermons    against    grumbling    and     de- 
spojidency  and  being  a  quitter.  A  man 
would  not  be  so  mean  as  to  back  down 
from   duty   when   he   seea   what   a   girl 
can  do,  handicapped  as  la  Helen  Kel- 
lar.     No    man   with    such    an   examole 
before  him  has  any  right  to  sit  down 
and  bemoan  his  fate  as  having  no  re- 
lief,  as  having  no  possibility  of  good. 
He   is   shut   off   by  Helen   Keller   from 
such   pitiful   show   of  cowardice — ne   is 
inspired    by    her    to    see    if   he    cannot 
make  even  his  loss  a  ladder  by  whicl 
he    may   achieve   success.      Her   lite   Is 
full  of  optimism.     To  her  the  world  Ib 
good    and    lovely,    life    ia    wortn    living 
and  we  have  everything  to  be  thanK- 
ful    for   as    we    continue    on   the    Wv-.". 


However  we  come,  whether  as  Plato 
and  Wordsworth  say  from  other 
worlds,  passing  throug^h  thfem  as  chil- 
dren at  school  pass  from  room  to  room, 
it  is  still  good  to  have  an  awakening 
consciousness  that  we  are  not  intrud- 
ers into  the  universe.  We  are  placed 
here  for  a  purpose,  to  do  our  part  in 
working  out  the  great  scheme  of  hu- 
man existence.  Drive  that  home  as 
the  first  conviction  of  existence  and 
you  become  an  optimist  with  this 
bright  girl,  who  is  an  optimist  of  op- 
timists and  altogether  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  personalities  of  the  pres- 
ent age. 


T'^'^^ 


nd  Girl  Ought  to  Draw  Largest 
Audience  Ever  Assembled  In  City 
Hall.  >•?  I 

:o  the  Editor  of  the  PRESS: 
The  lecture  of  Helen  Kellar  at  the  City- 
hall  Thursday  evening  ought  to  bring 
out  from  Portland's  good  homes  the 
largest  audience  that  ever  assembled  in 
its  vast  auditorium. 

The  entertainment  itself  will  be 
unique,  and  will  afford  -indisputable 
proof  of  the  grand  achievements  of  our 
modern  beneficent  time,  in  a  field  of 
charitable  effort  until  lately  almost  en- 
tirely neglected. 

The  phenomena  there  to  be  witnessed 

Should  successfully  appeal      to      every  | 
tender  heart  and  to      evei'y      sensitive 
conscience. 

So  pathetic  a  deprivation  as  blind- 
ness should  be  alleviated  in  every  way 
possible.  What  is  now  needed  is  a  large 

'sum  of  money,  and  it  should  be  forth- 
coming. 

Those  of  us  who  have  good  eyes  may 
recall  what  Addison  so  well  said,  and 
by  antithesis  be  made  to  realize  in 
sorhe  slight  degree  the  grievous  loss  of 
our  sight. 

"Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect  and 
most  delightful  of  all  our  senses;  it  fills 
the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of 
ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the 
greatest  distance,  and  continues  the 
longest  in  action  without  being  tired  or 
satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments. 
The  sense  of  feeling  can  indeed  give  us 

,a  notion  of  extension,  shape,  and  all 
other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  ex- 
cept colors;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
very  much  strained  and  confined  in  its 
operations,  to  the  number,  bulk  and 
distance  of  its  particular  objects.  Our 

[sight  seems  designed  to  supply  all  these 

I  defects,   and   may   be   considered   as   a 


more  delicate  and  diffusive  kind  of 
touch,  that  spreads  itself  over  an  in- 
finite multitude  of  bodies,  compre- 
hends the  largest  figures,  and  brings 
into  our  reach  some  of  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  universe. 

It  is  this  sense  which    furnishes    the 
imagination  with  its  ideas;   so  that,  by 
the    pleasures    of    the    imagination    or 
fancy  (which  I  shall  use  promiscuous- 
ly),  I  here   mean   such   as  arise  from 
visible    objects,    either   when   we   have 
them  actually  in  our  view,  or  when  we 
call  up  their  ideas  into  our  minds  by  ■ 
paintings,  statues,  descriptions,  or  any  j 
like  occasion.     We  cainnot,  indeed,  have  ' 
a   single   image   in   the  fancy  that  did 
not  make  its  first  entrance  through  the 
sight;    but  we  have   the  power  of  re- 
taining,    altering,     and      compounding 
those  images  which  we  have  once  re- 
ceived into  all  the  varieties  of  pictures 
and  vision  that  are  most  agreeable  to 
the  imagination;   for  by  this  faculty  a 
man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  enter- 
taining himself  with  scenes  and  land- 
scapes more  beautiful  than  any       that 
can  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of 
nature. 

Consider  well  in  the  clear  bright 
light  of  the  above  the  inexipressible 
sadness  of  the  deprivation  of  all  the 
pleasures  so  happily  and  ti-uthfully 
enumerated.  Ah!  consider  this,  "we 
cannot  indeed  have  a  single  image  in 
the  fancy  that  did  not  make  its  first  en- 
trance through  the  sight." 

So  the  whole  world  of  the  imagina- 
tion, to  the  always  blind,  is  a  world 
without  sun  or  moon,  or  star  or  blue 
sky;  no  true  image  of  the  face  of  man 
or  woman;  no  true  idea  of  the  smile  of 
parent  or  friend;  no  joy  from  gem  or 
flower;  no  food  for  thought  from  ar- 
chitecture, or  painting,  or  sculpture; 
no  pleasure  from  landscape;  no  feeling 
of  sublimity  from  lofty  mountains  or 
boundless  ocean;  and  even  the  poetry 
of  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Milton  is  as 
prosy  as  a  dictionary. 

L.  B.  DENNETT. 
Portland,  Jan.  27,  1906. 


LETTER     FROM     HELEN'    KELLAR. 

^'  .'  (    ... 

Expressing     Anticipation     of    Pleasant 

Visit  to    Portland. 

letters  were  received  in  this  City  on 
Tuesday  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Barker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  arrangements 
from  the  Gorham  Dames  on  the  visit  of 
Helen  Kellar  and  Miss  Taylor  of  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  on  Spring  street,  who 
Is  to  be  the  hostess  for  Miss  Kellar  and 
JMr,  and  Mrs.  Macy  while  they  are  in 
Portland.  They  are  signed  by  Miss  Kei- 
lar's  own  hand.  The  program  offered  by 
the  artists  with  this  most  wonderful 
young  American,  Including  the  lecture  by 
Mr.  Campbell  will  be  very  interesting  to 
all  who  are  looking  into  the  question  at 
all  and  the  band  concert  which  will  take 
place  from  7.30  to  8  o'clock  will  appeal  to 
all  lovers  of  good  music.  Charles  M. 
Bi-ooks  will  lead  the  baiids  and  all  who 
know  the  standard  which  has  been  at- 
tained by  both  these  organizations  can 
well  realize  the  treat  in  store  for  them. 
The  people  who  have  been  instrumental 
in  makin  gthes  arrangmnts  fele  espe- 
cially grateful  to  Mr.  Brooks  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  two  organizations  for  they 
realize  fully  the  many  demands  made 
upon  them  by  philanthropic  objects  Of  all 
descriptions.  The  concert  will  com- 
mence promptly  at  7.30  an  dall  who  can 
be  in  their  seats  at  that  tlm  are  requestd 
to  do  so  as  this  will  in  a  masure  relieve 
the  great  amount  of  crowding  which 
occurs  in  all  large  audiences  when  they 
all .  attempt  to  get  themselves  seated  in 
five  or  ten  minutes. 

The  informal  reception  wil  be  given 
at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  to  those  taking 
part  in  the  program  and  will  be  from  3  to 
5  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon.  Those 
Included  in  this  invitation  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  board  of  the  W. 
L,  U.,  the  members  of  the  College  Club, 
t"he  hospitality  committee,  the  commit- 
t-ees  appointed  from  the  churches  in  Port- 
land and  vicinity, , the  clergy  and  physi- 
cians, the  active  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  the  mayor  and  a  few 
specialy  inylted  guests.  This  is  given  by 
the  Gorham  Dames,  who  are  expected  to 
be  present,  including  the  honorary  niem- 
iSers. 

•i"The-lelter  to  Mr?',   Barker  follows: 
My  dear  Mrs.  Barker: 

We  are  looking  forward  with  pleasant 
anticipations  to  our  visit  to  Portland,  and 
we.  appreciate  the  Interest,  which  you  and' 
yohr  society  are  showing  in  your  work' 
for   the    blind.  > 


Will  you  kindly  send  the  enclosed  to 
our  hostess.  Miss  Taylor,  and  express  to 
the  other  ladies  my  appreciation  of  the 
•hospitable  arrangeinents  which  have  been 
made  for  our  _, party.,  With  kindest  re- 
gards, I  ani  sincerely  yours,. 

HEL^N  KBLLAR. 
-  Wrentham,   Mass^______^^^^^^^^^,^,,,,,,,,^^ 


Tort  \ a^Ud.- \Tla^\T\e  .  r\' 

Reception   to    Miss    KellorB   .'  V 

A  fine  reception  is  to  be  given  Helen 
Keller  today  at  Miss  Taylor's  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  91  Spring 
street,  between  the  hours  of  i  and  6 
o'clock.  Miss  Keller  will  not  arrive 
until  5  o'clock,  but  the  reception  will 
begin  at  4  o'clock.  It  is  to  be  given  by 
;  the  Gorham  Dames  and  the  invited 
guests  will  be  the  Gorham  Dames,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  "W.  C.  T. 
U.,  the  physicians,  the  College  club, 
and   the   clergy.     . 


ToTt\a-nck,\l\sL^^e■  Elxp^^^^- 


're4i-wa«TY    \,\*^o€>, 


A  reception  was  given  /for  Miss> 
Htlen  Keller  and  those  with, her  at  th'e 
school  for  the  deaf,  this  afternoon, 
from  four  until  six  o'clock.  As  "Miss 
Keller  did  not  arrive  until  the  four 
o'cloclc  train,  she  was  not  in  the  line 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Mrs 
Dlark  H.  Barker,  chairman  of  th'e  com- 
mltte'e,  received  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
A..  Kendall  and  Mrs.  Elinor  Makwell 
Knight  assisted  in  serving.  The 
quests  were  the  'committees,  the  Col- 
ege  Club,  the  physicians  and  th'e  sur- 
geons of  the  City.  At  City  Hall  thi.s 
Bvenlng,  Mayor  Clifford  will  welcome 
Miss  Keller  and  Hon.  Morrill  N.  Drew 
will  preside,  and  Hon.  F.  E.  Boothb.v 
will  saeak  for  the  citiz'ens,  for  theif 
appreciation  of  the  opportunity  to  see 
md  hear  the  artists. 


Tort  \a^'N^ci>,  lnH,me .  Elxp^^  ss» 


gram. 


Colonel  Boothby  expressed  a  thought 
that  was  In  the  minds  of  'many  in^^ 
the  City  Hall  gathering  last  night 
when  he  touched  on  the  comparison 
of  two  wonderful  women,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt and  Helen  Keller,  who  had 
stood  on  the  stage  of  the  htall  this 
week.  As  the  great  crowd  moved 
to  'the  dO'ors,  still  under  the  thrill  of 
tb3  magical  things  they  had  heard 
and  seen,  there  was  much  discussion 
heard   of  this   theme. 

One  man  was  unable  to  see  wherci 
there  ^  was  reason  for  talking  of  these 
two  women  jtogether.  "Thiey  bioth 
stood  on  the  same  platform  this  weeli 
and  that  is  about  all  they  have  in 
common,"  he  said.  "To  compare  them 
Is  absurd.  Think  of  that  wonderful 
voice  that  moved  its  audience  to  a 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  and  then  of  those 
husky,  uncertainly  inflected  tones  that 
tonight  failed  to  reach)  a  dozen  feet) 
beyond  the  platform.  Compare  the 
subtle  grace  and  charm  of  Bernhardt 
with  the  groping  gestures  of  Miss 
Kellar.  Even  in  the'  realm  of  mind, 
how  can  you  say  that  thi^  Radcllffo 
graduate  approaches  the  wonderful 
p.otress   who  has  .swept  the, ,  ji^wnut  Qi\ 


every  human  passion,  and  Avhose  di-~ 
jversifled  training  ha>s  \)roughit  iier  into 
[contact  with  every  phase  of  linowl- 
jedge?" 

l'  "Tou're  taking  the  vrrong  view 
ipoint,"  replied  his  companion.  "Look 
bot  at  the  end  but  at  the  beginning 
of  their  development.  Express  it  in 
tnU'merical  terms.  Call  Bernhardt'^ 
^capacity,  physical,  mental  and  spir- 
itual, any  number  you  please,  say  1,000,. 
Use  1  for  her  capacity  when  she  he-j 
gan  to  learn.  If  Bernhardt  is  rep- 
resented now  by  1,000,  Miss  Kellar 
IW'ould  stand  perhaps  at  100,  hut  it 
niakes  no  difference  where  you  place 
her,  even  if  only  at  1.  For  between  X 
(and'  1,000  is  a  great  advance,  but  be- 
tween zero  and  unity  lies  infinity  an^i 
that  is  the  step  Helen  Keller  took. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  is  a  marvel,  Helen 
^■Celler  is   a  miracle." 

i  It  was  a  great  audience  that  the 
dU'mb  girl  spoke  to  Hast  night.  Not 
only  was  every  seat  in  the  great  room 
occupied,  but  rows  upon  rows  of  peo- 
ple stood  at  the  sides  and  in  the 
^ear.  More  would  have  been  present, 
if  •  they  could  have  entered,  for  the 
hiouse  was  far  more  than  sold  out.  The 
people  were  present  to  see  and  heai' 
Miss  Keller,  beyond  a  doubt,  .  forj, 
w^hile  they  were  interested  by  the  pro-, 
gram  offered,  and  pleased  by  C.  F.  F.- 
Campbell's  illustrated  lecture  on  thj^' 
methods  and  results  of  ■  training  the" 
blind,  they  began  to  leave  when  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  evening  had- 
taken    her    seat. 

The    program     was        very    pleasing, 
however.   Hon.  Morrill  N.   Drew,  presi- 
dent  of  the    Maine   Institution   for  the 
Blind,    presided,    and    in    opening,    said 
that    there   are    1,500    blind    people       in 
Maine    aifa    that    an    industrial    school 
and    workshop    should    be    established. 
Herbert    Strout,    a    Portland    boy    now 
; studying  at  the  Cambridge  Experiment 
Station    for    the    Blina,    followed    with 
a  French  horn   solo   and  Fred   O'Brien 
jof   Boston,    also       at       the    Cambridge 
'school,  gave  a  piano   solo.   Miss  Emils^? 
I  La    Barraque    of    California,    a    gradu- 
iate    of    the    University    of     Calif orniso 
'and    the    only    blind    woman    ever    ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  United  States, 
'sang   a   solo    that   was    enthusiastically 
applauded. 

I  C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  son  of  the  Dr. 
!  Campbell  who  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  other  man  in  this  generation 
in  the  work  for  the  blind,  gave  a 
rather    lengthy    and    thoroughly    inter- 


esting-  lecture.  The  illustrations  by 
steriopticon  aiid  biograph  were  reve- 
lations of  the  extent  to  which  this 
work    has    gone. 

Mayor  Clifford  introduced  Miss  Kel- 
ler in  a  few  appreciative  words.  The 
honored  guest  of  the  evening  had  been 
sitting  by  her  teacher,  ,  Mrs.  Annie 
Sullivan  Macy  of  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Macy  explained  tliat  Miss  Keller's 
voice  was  not  strong  enough  to  reach 
far  out  into  the  great  hall  and  he 
would  act  as  her  megaphone.  He  re- 
peated  her   remarks,   sentence  by   sen- 

The  blind  girl's  voice  has  the  charac- 
teristics that  go  with  total  deafness. 
It  is  mechanical,  and  it  was  not  easy; 
even  for  those  who  could  hear  it  to 
understand  its  meaning.  But  that  fh^ 
mind  behind  the  voice  was  clear,  the| 
words  left   no   doubt. 

Miss  Keller  said:  "Ladies  and  Gen-| 
tlemen,  I  am  delighted  that  the  people! 
of  Maine  have  lent  their  hearts  to  the 
work  for  the  adult  blind.  Your  £ym-| 
pathy  I  take  for  granted:  what  encour-| 
ages  me  is  the  wisdom  of  your  efforts.] 
In  his  struggle  to  emerge  from  dark-' 
ness  the  blind  man  deserves  generous 
support.  He  does  not  ask  you  for 
charity,  taut  for  opportunity  to  become, 
a  useful,  self  supporting  citizen.  Thej 
sis'htless  have  will  and  strength  and 
hands  to  work  with,  and  they  ask  youj 
to  remember  that  every  citizen  re-j 
deemed  from  idleness  adds  to  the 
wealth  of  the  state  and  lessens  the' 
burdens  of  maintaining  the  dependent. 
^You  have  heard  the  command:  'Feed 
the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked  and  shel- 
ter the  homeless.'  I  ask,  and  all  the 
'blind  ask  with  me,  that  you  enable, 
them  to  feed,  clothe  and  shelterj 
themselves. 

"Work'  is  the  only  gift  that  can 
soften  the  cruelty  of  blindness.  It  is! 
always  hard  to  live  in  darkness,  even 
when  one  is  surrounded  by  sympathy 
and  love.  But  in  this  Country  it  ha^' 
been  much  harder  than  It  need  be. 
There  are  thousands  of  blind  men  and 
women  eager  and  able  to  work,  who 
are  a  burden  to  their  friends  and 
themselves  because  they  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  industrial  training 
,and  because  there  are  no  adequate  or- 
ganizations to  help  them  find  sucli 
work  as   they  can  do. 

"Even  the  graduates  of  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  are  turned  adrift 
and  left  to 'swim  or  sink.  Thus  the 
liberal  education  that  our  schools  give 
the  young  blirid  .is  not  complete.  It 
is  not  brought  to  the  highest  humarii 
consummation,    fitness    to    work. 


"Many  grown  people  ai-e  stricken 
with  blindness  in  the  midst  of  active 
self  supporting-  lives.  They  are  usual- 
ly the  bread-winners  of  families,  work- 
ing in  mine,  in  factory,  in  quarry.  Ac- 
cident turns  their  service  to  depen- 
dence, their  strength  to  weakness. 
Through  no  fault  of.  their  own  they 
drop  out  of  the  living  world  of  men, 
and  sit  apart,  helpless,  wretched. 
Wrung  by  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the 
spirit  within,  they  cry  out  for  work- 
They  long  for  it  more  than  they  Jong 
for  the  restoration  of  their  siglit.  But 
they  only  fail  and  are  doubly  cast 
down,  and  the  active  joy  of  life  dies 
out  in  their  hearts,  and  they  spend 
their  dark  days  in  baffled,  aimless 
thinking!  The  heart  of  a  blind  man 
sitting  in  darkness  is  like  a  millstone 
that  grinds  no  corn.  Ever  it  grinds, 
and  the  grondlng  wears  away  the 
stone!  I  pray  you,  stir  the  blind 
from  their  inactivity,  raise  them  from 
the  dreadful  torpor  of  despair,  make 
paths  through  their  darkness  whereon 
their  feet  may  be  led   to  usefulness. 

"The  assistance  we  ask  you  to  give 
the  adult  blind  is  very  practical.  It 
has  produced  excellent  results  in  Eu- 
rope. There  the  blind  are  aided  by 
societies  like  the  VUlentin  Hauy  Asso- 
ciation in  France,  the  Saxon  system  in 
Gei-onany,  and  the  British  and'  Foreign 
Blind.  Associatiion  dn  England.  These 
societies  train  the  blind  in  workshops, 
find  positions  for  them,  secure  materi- 
als for  their  handicrafts  and  market 
their  wares  for  them.  In  Amer-Ica 
even  the  blind  men  and  women  who 
are  skilled,  our  blind  musicians,  find  it 
difficult  to  secure  positions,  whe.veas 
85  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  in 
Lomi'on   as    self-supporting. 

"But  for  us  a  birighter  day  .is  dawn- 
ing. Good  men  and  women  have 
learned  that  the  blind  in  Amea-ioa  are 
not  provided  fo.r,  and  they  have 
formed  new  organizations,  of  which 
yours  is  one  of  the  first  and  most 
promising.  Pennsylvania,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin  and  Illinois  have 
raised  the  new  banner  of  freedom  fOT 
the  Mind,  and  in  your  State  the 
stand'ard  -  is  nol^ly  borne  by  a  blind 
man. 

"I  pray  you,  help  us  to  hew  a  way 
to  service  and  self  respect,  that  all 
the  bilind  may  follow.  Rernember, 
the  piaioest  way  must  be  hard  to  the 
groping  feet  of  the  blind.  We  can 
show  you  whither  the  path  should  go; 
it  is  for  you  to  open  it,  to  clear  it  and 
to    give     guidance     to    the      feet     that 


stumble,   uiStil  they  shall  leai^n   at  last 
to    walk      with      firm     and      confident 
tread." 

1     A't    the    conclusion      of    he.r      address 
Miss   Keller     was     heartily     applau»d'ed 
and  was  the  recipient  of  many  flowers. 
A    very    pleasant     feature    was      the 
presentation  to  Miss   Kelller  of  -a  la.rge 
bouquet    of   pimk   roses    from    the    G.or- 
ham   Dames,   given   by  Harmon,   and   a 
magnificent   bunch   of  American   Beau- 
ty roses  from   the  pupils  of  the   Maine 
School  for  the  Deaf.      The  teacheirs  of 
the  Maine  school  presented'  Mra.   Macy 
with   violets.        The   flowers   were    pre- 
sented  by    Miss    Strout    and    two    little 
pupils    of    the    school,    Augusta    EJustis 
and    Charles     Johnson,    M.r.      Oampbell 
making    the    accompanying    speech. 

Mr.   Dr^ew   expressed  his     thanks     to 
all  who   had  helped  make   the  affair  a 
success   and    Mr.    Eoothby    also    spoke 
briefly  along  the  same  lines.  ..  ...]^ 

Reception  in  Afternoon.  --,'lHB 
In  the  afternoon  a  .reception  Wa^ 
2:1  ven  for  Miss  Keller'  from  4  to  6 
D'cloek  at  Miss  Taylor's  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  on  Spring  street,  by 
the  Gorham  Dames.  The  rooms  were 
thronged  with  guests,  Including  the 
representative  club  women  of  the 
Oity,  physicians,  clergymen  and  many 
others.  Miss  Keller  did  not  arrive 
until  5  o'clock  ami'  before  that  tiime 
the  guests  were  received  by  M'S, 
dlark  H.  Barker,  chalnnan  of  the 
committee;  Mr<s.  J.  H.  Barnes,  •  Mrs. 
George  S.  Hunt,  Miss  LaBarraque, 
Mrs.  Frederio  E.  Boothby,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Kendall  ^nd   Mrs.   William  S.  Denny. 

Upon. Miss  Keller's  arrival  >she  and 
Mrs.  Macy,  who  accompanied  her, 
were  immediately  the  center  of  an  in- 
terested group,  all  eager  to  meet 
this  wonderful  girl.  The  guests  were 
presented  to  Mrs.  Macy,  who  in  turn 
introduced  them  to  Miss  Keller,  who 
spoke  each  name  distinctly  and  chat- 
ted  briefly. 

A  short  musical  program  wasj 
given  during-  the  afternoon,  inclutd'ing! 
piano  solos  tay  Mr.  Stout  and  Mr. | 
O'Brien,  and  a.  vocal  solo  by  Mr.  I 
Lynch. 

Dainty  p?frpphments  were  served, 
Mra.  James:  C.  .Jor!''.:nn  serving'  Icei 
cream  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Kendall  andj 
Mrs.  EMnor  Maxwell  Knight  dipped! 
punch.  They  were  assisted  by  mem- 
bers ^   the   Gorham   Dames.  1 


i  '^at  was  a  moving  speecfi  wlich 
jwas  made  bj'  Helen  Kellar  at  City 
hall  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  Blind  her- 
:self  and  deaf  as .  well  and  thus  de- 
Iprived  of  the  major  senses,  she  is  a 
famous  example  of  the.  power  of  rising 
superior  to  circumstances.  Though 
ishe  can  hear  no  sound — could  not  even 
;heair  the  words  which  she  was  saj-ing 
— she  is  able  to  express  herself  well  in 
audible  speech;  and  though  she  can- 
not perceive  the  faintest  glimmer  of 
light,  the  nerves  of  touch  have  been 
trained  to  supply  in  large  part  the 
Iplace  of  the  optic  nerves.  Light  has 
ibeen  shed  on  the  soul  that  otherwise 
imust  have  been  condemned  to  a  prison 
of  physical  and  mental  darkness.  In 
spite  of  her  limitations  it  is  probable 
that  Helen  Ke.Uar  gets  more  out  of 
life  than  many  of  her  more  fortuns^te 
sisters.  In  power  of  mind  and  in  cul- 
tivation she  surpasses  most,  and  such 
is  her  disposition  that  she  seems 
scarcely  to  niiss  the  faculties  which 
she  early  lost.  If  so  much  can  be  done 
for  her  and  others  like  her,  who  are 
doubly  bereft,  how  much  more,  may  be 
done  for  those  who  are  only  blind. 
What  they  want,  and  what  those  who 
can  see  owe  to  them,  is  means  to  learn 
how  to  overcome  their  disability  and 
support   themselves. 


^YWs-^  <^  a- ^  W  \jc  ae  V  t  s  ."Xr  e  n\ 


Helen  Keller  was  among  the  speakers  j 
to  address  a  Portland  (Me.)  audience  on  j 
the  needs  of  the  adult  blind  a  few  even-  ! 
ings  ago.    The  meeting  cli3§f!y"'followed  ' 
Bernhardt's  farewell  performance  in  the 
same  theatre,  notwithstanding  which  it 
brought  out  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
most    enthusiastic    audiences'    ever    as^- 
sembled  there,  and  every  seat  was  paid 
for,  and  will  benefit  the  work  in  which 
Miss  Keller  ia  so  deeply  interested,  and 
for  which  she  is  doing  so  much. 

Helen  Keller  will  be  one  of  the  speak- 
ers at  the  hearing  to  be  given  on  the 
bill  presented  in  the  interest  of  the 
adult  blind  at  the  State  House  the  last 
of  the  month.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large 
number  of  club  women  will  also  attend 
the  heaHojg.  j 
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Miss  Helen  Keller,  Noted  Blind  Girl,  Who 
Has  Broken  Down  Under  Work  for  Blind 


Breaks  Down  from  Labors  for 
Fellow  Sufferers,  After  Ap- 
peal at  Portland  andls  Near 
Collapse, 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and  blind 
girl  whose  career  has  been  watched  for.  | 
a  decade  all  over  the  civilized  world,  has 
broken  down  under  the  severe  i  strain  of. 
her  studies  and  her  efforts  since  leaving 
school  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  blind, 
and  is  seriously  ill  at  the  home  of  Jolni 
A.  Maey  of  Wrenthara,  Mass.,  where 
she  resides. 

Miss  Keller  is  fconfined  to  hec  bed  in  a 
staie  of  almost- '^i^innlet©  -pliystoal'eol- 
.,-)•,'.  i'  .  J..,  .-....■.  .i.y  It  A'ill  pl"Oba.r 
ibiy  be  hiontlis  belore  she  will  bo  able 
to ,  again  undertake  the  work  she  haS' 
m-ipped  out  for  herself  in  behalf  6f 
those  suffering  from  similar  afllictions. 
Sho  is,  however,  mentally  alert  and 
cheerful,  but  realizes  the  necessity  fo.f 
absolute  rest  and  has  patiently  received- 
the  verdict  of  tha  attending  physicians. 

Miss  Keliar's  breakdown  was  entirely 
unexpected  to  her  friends  and  came  as 
a  great  surprise  to  them.  Siie  liad  ap- 
parently been  enjoying  unus;ially  good 
healtfli  until  last  week,  when  «;he  at- 
tended a  meeting'  in  behalf  of  the  deaf 
at  Portland,  Me.  The  stirain  of  the  jour- 
ney and  Lhe  meeting  and  receptions 
tendered  lier  proved  too  much,  however, 
and  on  her  way  back  to  .Boston  last 
Friday  she  fainted  and  remained  un- 
conscious for  two  hours.  Since  reach- 
ing liome  she  has  been  confined  to  her 
room  and  for  the  las't  three  days  has 
been  in  bed. 

"Miss  Kellar  is  not  Well  and  the  doc- 
tors have  ordered  complete  rest  for  a 
number  of  weeks,"  said  Mr.  Macy  to 
The  Herald  last  night.  "The  severe 
strain  and  mental  concentration-  of  the 
last  -two  years,  it  seems,  has  been  too 
much  for  her.  Her  affliction  seems  to 
be  the  culmination  of  an  illness  that 
has  been  many  rrionths  In  developing, 
and  while  we  are  all  confident  that  she 
will  ultimately  regain  her  strength,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  her  to  eriva  nn 
work  of  all  kinds  for  some  months  and 
take  absolute  rest. 

"While  Misa  Keller  ha.s  been  active 
lately  in  attending  meetings  and  prose- 
cuting her  work,  she  has  really  been 
less  active  and  under  less  strain  than 


during  her  time  at  college.  Tne  strain  to 
which  she  has  been  subjected  for  a  long 
time  past  has  ;?radually  brought  on  her 
present  condUion,  which,  while  serious, 
can  hardly  be  called  dangerous.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  she  will  be 
obliged  to  absolutely  abandon  all 
thought  of  work  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  doctor  says  that  she  must  have  ab- 
solute quiet  and  be  subject  to  no  strain 
whatever. 

"Miss  Keller  feels  keenly  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  up  the  meeting  at  which 
she  was  to  have  appeared  in  New  York 
on  March  29  in  the  interest  of  the  adult 
blind,  at  which  Mark  Twain  was  to 
ha%'.o  presided  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  H. 
Choate  was  to  havp  heon  ■■^r,-^  o''  "  ° 
spp^kers.  She  realizes,  howevei',  that, 
if  she  is  to  regain  her  physical  strength 
and  to  become  able  to  take  up  her  .v  •<■ 
again,  she  must  take  a  long  rest,  and 
she  has  cheerfully  consented  to  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  her  physician 
and  friends." 

FVom  her  sick  bed  yesterday  Miss 
Keller  sent  a  message,  through  Mr. 
Macy.  to  her  friends  in  Maine,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  good  work 
in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  blind  in  that 
state  should  be  continued  and  meet  the 
success  1%   merits. 


FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1906 
HELEN    KELLER    MUST    REST 

Imperative    Orders    from    Her    Physician 
— Her  Condition  Is  Not  Dangerous 


That  Miss  Helen  Keller  is  seriously  ill 
there  can  be  no  question.  Her  physician, 
however,  helieves  there  is  not  the  least 
cause  for  anxiety  on  the  part  of  her  friends, 
for  her  present  condition  is  far  from  dan- 
gerous. Like  many  another  energetic,  am- 
bitious, nervously  organized  young  woman, 
she  has  overdone,  and  a  complete  collapse 
confronts  her,  unless  she  submits  to  the 
rest  cure. 

She  has  been  told  to  follow  the  scriptural 
injunction  to  "eat,  drink  and  be  merry." 
She  must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  writing. 
or  anything;  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
work.  Just  a  week  ago  she  was  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  in  the  interests  of  legislation 
looking  towards  improvement  in  industrial 
conditions  for  the  adult  blind.  On  the  way 
home  she  fainted,  and  then  her  fi'iends 
knew  the  business  she  had  undertaken,  to- 
gether with  the  social  side  of  her  visit  to 
that  city,  had  told  upon  her.  They  were 
surprised,  because.  Miss  Keller  has  been  un- 
usually well  this  winter;  has  had  an  excel- 
lent appetite  and  seemed  to  be  gaining  in 
flesh.  Her  college  course  was  much  more 
trying  than  any  work  she  has  undertaken 
since,  and  it  is  possible  that  she  is  just 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  her  con- 
stant attention  to  her  studies.-  Her  physi- 
cal defects  put  great  strain  on  her  mental 
powers,  as  everyone  must  realize  who 
knows  her. 

Miss  Keller  has  become  deeply  interested 
in  the  question  of  aid  for  sightless  men  and 
women.  With  characteristic  enthusiasm 
she  has  been  anticipating  a  visit  to  New 
York  on  March  29,  where  a  banquet  has 
been  arranged  at  the  Waldorf.  Mark 
Twain  and  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate  have 
been  announced  as  speakers  and  Miss  Kel- 
ler, also.  She  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
up  and  about  before  that  date,  but  to  un- 
dertake even  a  short  journey  and  the  ex- 
citement of  such  an  affair  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  She  submits  willingly  to  the 
suggestion  that  absolute  relaxation  is  what 
she  needs   to   restore   her  nervous  force. 

From  the  home  in  Wrentham,  where  Miss 
Keller  lives  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macey,  came 
a  message,  at  noon  today,  that  she  was 
sitting  up  and  feeling  better  than  on  yes- 
terday. 


V/ORCEStER    EVENIMG    GAZETTE. 


F«^r  u.'a^T  Y    '^'   \  ^  o^  , 


Marvelous  Girl  Has  Broken  Down  in  Woi 


BOSTON,  Feb.  9.— Miss  Helen  Kel- 
I  ler,  the  deaf  and  blind  girl  whose  ca- 
:reer  has  been  watched  for  a  decade  all 
over  the  civilized  world,  has  broken 
down  under  the  severe  strain  of  her 
studies  and  her  efforts  since  leaving 
school  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  blind, 
and  is  seriously  ill  at  the  home  of  John 
A.  Macy  of  Wrentham,  Mass.,  where 
she  resides. 

Miss  Keller  is  confined  to  her  bed  in 
a  state  of  almost  complete  physical 
collapse,  and  the  doctors  say  it  will 
probably  be  months  before  she  will  be 
able  to  again  undertake  the  work  she 
has  mapijed  out  for  herself  in  behalf  of 
those  suffpring  from  similar  afflictions. 
She  is,  however,  mentally  alert  and 
cheerful,  but  realizes  the  necessity  for 
absolute  rest  and  has  patiently  received 
the  verdict  of  the  attending'  physicians. 
Miss  Keller's  breakdown  was  entirely 
unexpected  to  her  friends  and  came  as 
a  great  surprise  to  them.  She  had  ap- 
parently been  enjoying  unusually  good 
health  until  last  week,  when  she  at- 
tended a  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  deaf 
at  Portland.  Me.  The  strain  of  the 
journey  and  the  meeting  and  receptians 
tendered  her  proved  too  much,  ho^v- 
ever.  mid  on  her  way  back  to  Boston 
last  Friday  she  fainted  and  remained 
unconscious  for  two  hours.  Since  reach- 
in  k  home  she  has  been  confined  to  her 


:?^ 
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{  room  and  for  the  last  three  days  lias 
been  in  bed. 

j      "Miss  Keller  is  not  well  and  the  doc- 
tors  have  ordered  complete   rest  for  a 
i  number  of  weeks,"  said   Mr  Macy  last 
night.     "The  severe  strain  and  mental 
concentration  of  the  last  two  years,   it 
seesagj  has  been  too  much  for  her.    Her 
affliction   seems  to  be  the  culmination 
of    an    illness    that    has    been    many 
months  in  developing,  and  while  we  are 
i  all    confident,  that   she   will   ultimately 
I  regain  her  strength,  it  will  be  necessary 
for   her   to   give  up   work   of   all   kinds 
jfor  some  months  and  take  absolute  rest. 
"While   Miss    Keller   has   been   active 
I  lately  in  attending  meetings  and  pros- 
'  ecuting  her  work,  she  has   really  been 
;  less  active  and  under  less  strain  than 
during  her  time  at  college.     The  strain 
to  which  she  has  been  subjected  for  a 
long  time  past  has  gradually  brought  on 
her  present  condition,  which,  while  se- 
'rious,   can  hardly  be  called  dangerous. 
It    is    certain,    however,    that    she    will 
[be    obliged    to    absolutely    abandon    all 
thought  of  work  for  a  long  time,  and 
the    doctor    says    that   she   must    have 
absolute    quiet    and    be    subject    to    no 
strain   Avhatever. 

I  "Miss  Keller  feels  keenly  the  neces- 
isity  of -giving  up  the  meeting  at  which 
'she  was  to  appear  in  New  York  on 
March  29  in  the.  interest  of  the  adult 
(blind,  at  which  Mark  Twain  was  to 
preside  and  the  Hon  Joseph  H.  Choate 
was  to  be  one  of  the  speakers.  She 
;  realizes,  however,  that  if  she  is  to  re- 
I  gain  her  physical  strength  and  to  be- 
come able  to  take  up  her  work  again, 
she  must  take  a  long  rest,  and  she  has 
'cheerfully  consented  to  be  guided  by 
t  the  advice  of  her  physician  and* 
!  friends." 

'  From  her  sick  bed  yesterday  Miss 
j  Keller  sent  a  message,  through  Mr 
Macy,  to  her  friends  in  Maine,  ex- 
pi'essing  the  hope  that  the  good  work 
'in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  blind  in  that 
'State  should  be  continued  and  meet 
the  success  it  merits. 


Had  Fainting  Spell  After  Leav» 
ing  Portland  and  May  Not  Be 
Strong  For  Months. 

Following  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  re-i 
ceived  today  by  Miss  Taylor,  principal 
of  the  Maine  School  for  the  Deaf,  in 
regard  to  the  Avonderful  blind  girl, 
Helen  Keller,  who  charmed  the  enor- 
mous audience  that  filled  City  Hall  last 
Thursday    night: 

Wrentham,  Mass.,  Feb.  6,  "06. 
Dear  Miss   Taylor: 

Should  have  written  you  at  once 
after  our  return  from  our  pleasant  visit 
with  you  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that,  on  her  v.'ay  home,  Miss  Keller 
was  seized  with  a  fainting  spell,  which 
kept  her  unconscious  for  two  hours. 
She  has  been  confined  to  her  \)ed  since 
that  time  and  the  doctor  says  that  it 
may  be  inonths  before  she  recovers  her 
strength.  He  also  says  that  Miss 
Kelelr's  condition  is  not  the  result  of 
my  single  day's  weariness  but  has 
Deen  developing  for  many  months.  She 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  good  work 
in  Maine  may  still  go  forward.  The 
iopy  of  your  school  paper  pleased  her 
irery  much.  She  and  Mrs.  Macy  send 
iheir  kindest  regards  to  you  and  the 
)ther  teachers.  Had  there  been  more 
;ime,  Miss  Keller  would  have  met 
jvery  pupil  in  the  school  and  given 
jach  a  word  of  greeting.  For  the 
Jreser>t  she  must  content  herself  with 
in  expression  of  good  wishes  for  all. 
I  Very  truly  yours, 

,IOHN    A.    MACV. 


"&)0%-\rC)w1\&^orcL . 
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Wrcnthain,  Feb.  9.--Miss  Helen  Keller, 
the  deaf  and  blind  girl,  is  seriously  ill  at 
the  home  of  J.  A.  Macy,  where  she  resides. 

Miss  Keller  is  confined  to  her  bed  In  a 
state  of  almost  complete  physical  collapse, 
and  the  doctor.?  say  it  will  ijrobabiy  be 
months  before  she  will  be  ablo  to  again 
undertake  tlie  woriv  she  has  mapijed  out 
for  heiself. 

Miss  Keller  has  just  attended  a  meeting 
in  behalf  of  tlie  deaf  at  Portland,  Me. 
The  strain  of  the  journey  and  the  ineeting' 
and  receptions'  tendered  her  proved  too 
much,  and  on  her  way  back  to  Boston  last 
Friday  she  fainted  'and  remained  uncon- 
scious for  3  hours. 

"The  severe  strain  and  mental  concen- 
tration of  the  last  2  years,  it  seems,"  said 
Mr.  Macy,  "has  been  too  much  for  her. 
Her  affliction  seems  to  be  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  illness  that  has  been  manj- 
months  in  developing. 

"While  Miss  Keller  has  been  acti^'e  latelv 
in-  attending  meeting's  and  prosecuting  her 
work,  she  has  really  been  less  active  and 
under  less  strain  than  during  her  time 
at  college. 

"The  strain  to  which  she  has  been  sub- 
jected for  a  long  time  past  has  gradually 
brought  on  lun-  present  condition,  wiijch, 
Avliile  seriur.s,  can  hanlly  Ite  called  dan- 
gerou.?.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  she 
will  be  obliged  tu  absolutely  abandon  aii 
thought   of   work   for  a   long   time. 

"Miss  Keller  feels  knenly  the  necfssity 
of  giving  up  Ih!-  meeting  at  which  she 
was  to  have  appeared  in  Kew  York  on  Mar. 
i.29  in  the  iriterest  of  the  adult  blind,  at 
■'whVh  >iar;.-  Twain  was  to  have  presided 
j.ana  T.  H.  Ciioaie  was  to  have  been  one  of 
;  the  sv<-c.l.c'rs. 

I  "She  realizes.  howe\'er,  that,  if  she  is  to 
j  regain  lier  physical  strengtli  and  to  be- 
I  come  able  to  take  u[)  her  work  again, 
she  must  take  a  long  rest,  and  she  has 
cheerfully  consented  to  be  guided  by  the 
I'advice  of  her  rihysician  aad  friends." 


(FriuLu   'u.y    VViiUmin   Studios.) 
■•    MISS  HELEN   KELLER,     i 


BUNdWrL    iv^^        WORK 
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HAS  CAUSED  HER  COLLAPSE 


(Pholo  by  Notman.) 
HEL/BN  KELL.AR. 


Tears  of  work  that  would  have  proved 
too  muoh  for  even  a  person  In  full 
possession  of  all  hia  faculties  have  at 
last  broken  down  Miss  Helen  -  Keller, 
the  dea.f  and  blind  girl  whoas'  rem'axk- 
ahle  progress  has  for  a  long  time  befen: 
the  object  of  gren&ral  Interest  through-] 
out  the  civilized  world,  for  Miss  Keller 
hag  been  compelled  to  take  to  her  bed 
in  sheer   exaaaustlon.-  - 

The  constitution  of  the  girl  could  nit 
stand  the  strain  which  her  years  of 
study  and  hard  work  have  impotsed  upon 
it,  and  physicians^  say '  that  it  will  be' 
months  before  sha  will  be  able  to  bagln, 
again  heT  labors  for  those  afflicted  wltii^! 
similar  misfortunes. 

Since  leaving-  sichool  Miss  Keller  has- 
been  active  in  attending  meetings  and; 
carrying  on  a  general  educational  work 
for    the   blind   and  deaf.     So  Jntercsted  l 

•fiiaa  she  becora©  In  this  work  tlaajt  sIS#' 
did  not,  notice  her,  failing  stx-engtli,  aJiff 
vC-ontinued,  eVcii" after  nature  had  given  { 
'sufficient  warning  that  a  I'est  was  need-] 
.ed.-  I>a»t  week  she  attended  a  large  i 
%neetlng  at  Portland.  Me.,  in  behalf  ofi 
sthiEi  deaf,  .ana  the  journey  as  wejl  as  thai 
■tecfeptlons  were  too  muoh  for  heri 
•strength.  When  she  returned  to  wren- 
(tham,  Mass.,  where  ahg  roaides,  in  the' 
'family  of  John  A.  Maoy,  sbei  suffered  a^ 
complete  collapse.  ^ 

The  blind  and  deaf  prodigy  was  toat-i 
tend  a  meeting  in  New  York;  Maroh  29,  i 
in  the  lilioresis  of  the  adult  blind,  at 
which  Mark  Twain  and  Joseph  H. 
Choate  were  to  have  baen  speakers,  butl 
this  will  probably  be  impossibla  for  her. , 
JB''riday  of  last  week  »hQ  fainted  and! 
remained  uncon.'scjous  xor  two  hours. 
This  brought .  to  her  and  her  friends  a  [ 
realization  of  the  fact  that  the  ffirl  had 
gone  too  far  and  that  immediate  reatj 
was  demanded. 

Miss  Keller  accepts  the  situation  i 
cheerfully,  and  will  follov»r  the  advlod 
.pf  h§r  physician  to  the  letter.  j 


AIDING  BLiND 
COMRADES 

Wonderful  Sightless  Girl  in  State 

of  Collapse  From  Strain  of    ^^ 

Overwork.  Hi 


Poor  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  girl  who 
has  been  devoting  herself  to  helping  her 
fellow  sufferers  in  the  dark  world  of  blind- 
ness, has  broken  down  under  this  sacrific- 
ing   work. 

She  is  in  bed  at  the  home  of  her  be^ 
loved  teacher,  Mrs.  John  A.  Macy  of  Wreu- 
tham.  She  is  so  ill  that  Mrs.  Macy  Is 
at  her  bedside  constantly.  The  doctor  has 
ordered  absolute  rest  for  Miss  Keller.  And 
her  inability  to  continue  her  work  of  aid-{ 
ing  the  sightless  frets  Miss  Keller  above 
everything  else. 

She  was  to  attend  a  meeting  in  New 
York  on  March  29  in  the  interest  of  the, 
adult  blind,  but  has  been  obliged  to  cancel 
the  engagement. 

The  fact  that  Miss  Keller  has  broken 
down  in  this  very  work  of  helping  other 
blind  people  makes  the  case  peculiarly  pa- 
thetic. 

Mourned  Death  of  Pet. 

A  year  ago  Miss  Keller  received  a  severe 
blow  in  the  death  of  her  pet  dog,  Fiz.  In 
the  restricted  life  of  the  blind  girl,  her  ani- 
mal pet  was  a  factor  of  much  importance. 
She.  loved  the  little  dog  and  wept  bitterly 
at  his  death.  Fiz  was  a  cocker  spaniel 
-which  was  presented  to  Miss  Keller  by  her 
classmates  at  Radcliffe. 

After  Piz's  death  Miss  Keller  devoted  her- 
self more  than  ever  to  her  Avork  of  aiding 
other  blind  people.  She  plunged  into  her 
appointed  task  eagerly  and  simply  used  her- 
self up  at  it. 

The  matter  culminate(,l  In  her  breaking 
down  on  the  wa.v  home  from  a  meeting  in 
Portland  for  the  blind.  She  fainted  and 
was  unconscious  for  two  hours.  Then 
came  the  doctor's  strict  order  that  the 
blind  girl  should  rest. 

Mr.  Macy,  husband  of  Miss  Keller's 
nurse   and   closest   friend,   says  :  I 


"The  strain  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected for  a  long  time  past  has  gradually' 
brought  on  her  present  condition,  which, 
while  serious,  can  hardly  he  called  dan- 
gerous. 

"It  is  certain,  however,  that  she  will  b« 
obliged  to  absolutely  abandon  all  thought 
of  work  for  a  long  time,  and  the  doctor 
says  that  she  must  have  absolute  quiet 
aaiL.l>e    subject   to   no    strain   whatever. 


.b 


■W  Helen  Keller  III.     /         I 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  ivohdeifnl 
(leaf  and.  blincl  gitl,  whose  caieei  lies' 
been  watched  for  a  decade  all  over  the 
civilized  world,  has  collapsed  under 
the  severe  strain  of  her  work  since 
leaving  school  in  behalf  of  the  deaf 
and  blind,  and  is  seriously  ill  at  the 
home  of  John  A.  Macy,  of  Wrentham, 
where  she  resides. 

Miss  Keller  is  in  a  state  of  aliaost 
complete  physical  collapse.  Doctors 
say  it  v^ill  be  mouths  before  she  can 
resume  the  work  she  has  mapped  out 
in  behalf  of  those  suffering  from  simi- 
lar afflictions. 

Miss  Keller   had    apparently    been 
enjoying    unusually  good  health  until 
last  week,   when  she  attended  a  meet- 
ing in    behalf  of  the  deaf  at  Portland, 
Me.      The  strain  of   the    journey   and 
the  meeting   and    receptions   tendered 
her,    proved    too  much,  however,  and; 
on  her  way  back  to   Boston    last   Fri- 
day she   fainted    and    remained    un- 
conscious for  two  hours.    Since  reach- 1 
ing  home  she  has  been  confined  to  her, 
room,   and    for  the  last  three  days  has 
been  in  bad.  | 

"Miss    Keller   is  not  well,  and  the! 
doctors  have  orderecl  complete  rest  for; 
a  number  of  weeks,"    said  Mr.  Macy. ! 
"Her   affliction    seems    to  be  the  cul- 
mination of  an  illness  that    has    been 
many    months    in    developing,      and 
while  we  are   all    confident    that   she 
will    ultimately    regain  her  strength, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  give  up 
work  of  all  kinds    for    some    months 
and  take  absolute  rest." 

Miss  Keller  feels  keenly  the  ueces-  i 
sity  of  giving  up  the  meeting  at 
which    she    was    to    have  appeared  in  i 


New  York  on  March  29  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  adult  blincl,  at  which  Mark 
Twain  was  to  have  presided  and  the 
Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate  was  to  have 
been  one  of  the  speakers. 

From  her  sick  bed  Miss  Keller  sent 
a  message,  through  Mr.  Macy,  to  her 
friends  in  Maine,    expressing  the  hope 

,  that  tbe  good  work  in    behalf    of   the 
deaf  and  blind  in  that  State  should  be 

''<;ontiuued     and    meet    the    success  it 
iii=«lfits. 


^fllrieTss  wTil  disturb  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple. Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dwellers  on  two  continents  are  deeply 
interested  in  this  marvelous  and  lov- 
able girl,  who,  ihough  blind,  can  see 
more  real  things  than  most  people;  j 
who,  though  deaf,  can  hear  wonderful  j 
melodies;  and  who,  though  dumb,  can 
talk  the  language  of  all  hearts. 
Wishes  for  her  prompt  and  complete 
restoration  to  health  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  world.  ^^  -..    s 
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Miss  Helen  Keller. 

Has  Broken  Down  Under  Strain  of  lilfforts  in  Belitilf  of  the  Blinc 


HELEN  KELLER  FREAKS  ; 

DOWW  UNDER  STRAIN.! 

AGGomplished  Blind  Girl  HasGou! 

lapsed   While   Working   for     , 

Other  Afflicted  Ones.  ■"    lA 


;1._Miss    Hflfii    K(.>11.  r,  lh( 

:  .  ;i,l.-     all     v\-'  r     Mi        m     - 
'noivfii    down    utiili  )     til 
-iiiriics    ami    h(  I    t  i- 
'..■A  ill   liijliair  111   til. 


'id    blind,    and    is    seriously    ill    ac 
ae  ol  John  A.  Macy  of  AVrentham,  , 
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HELEN  KELLER  MUST  REST. 

Overcome    by  the   Strain   of   Study   and 
Work — E^n^agenients    Cancelled. 

1  Wif^BNTHAM,  Mass.,  February  9. — Helen 
Kellet  has  broken  down  as  a  result  of  the 

jphysiTOl  and  mental -strain  of  her  course 
at  Radcliffe  College,  and  the  susbequent 
work  which  she  has  been  doins  to  aid 
those  similarly  afflicted  with  herself.  Her 
physician  has  ordered  a  long  period  of 
complete  rest,  and  in  accordance  wi.th  his 
directions,  all  work  which  Miss  Keller  had 
in  hand,  and  several  engagements  to  ap- 
pear at  public  meetings  in  aid  of  the  ^Ijy^r 
have  been  given  up. 

Miss  Keller  is  liviing  at  the  home  of  John 
A.    Macy    of    this    town,    Mr.    Macy    having 

I  married   the  blind   girl's   tutor.   Miss   Sulli- 

ivan.  Mr.  Macy  said  to-day  that  the  severe 
strain  and  mental  concentration  under 
which  Miss  Keller  has  passed  during  the 
last  few  years  have  been  too  much  for 
her.  "While  v/e  are  all  confident,"  he  said, 
"that  she  will  ultimately  regain  her 
strength,  it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to 
give  up  work  of  all  kinds  for  some  months 

-and    take   absolute   rest."     Among   the   en- 
gagements cancelled  is   that  to  attend  the 
meeting  in  New  York,  March  29,  in  the  in-; 
terest    of    the    adult    blind.  : 


Its 


f:        BREAKDOWN  OF  MISS  KELLER.^.^ 

The  reported  break-Qown  of  I' MJss 
Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and  blind  girl 
■whose  marvelous  accomplishment  ofi 
■  education  has  so  astonished  the  world. 
Is  not  received  with  surprise.  Through 
the  slow  years  in  which  that  beautiful 
spirit  has  laboriously  struggled  to  the 
light  and  by  painful  process  rent  the 
veil  of  dormant  senses,  she  has  per- 
formed feats  of  effort  that  might  well 
be  calcujated  to  weaken  the  strongest 
constitution. 

The  most  touching  feature  of  her 
present  collapse  is  that  she  surrendered 
her  strength  in  the  devoted  labor  of 
helping  those  afflicted  with  misfortune 
similar  to  her  own.  Since  the  comple- 
tion of  her  collegiate  education  sh^  has 
been  active  in  attending  meetings  and 
in  carrying  on  a  general  educational 
work  for  the  blind  and  deaf. 

Hers  has  been  one  of  the  most  ex-; 
traordinary  examples  of  spiritual  hei'O- 
ism  of  which  the  world  has  known,  andj 
that  her  devotion  to  her  fellow-sufferers' 
should  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  her 
own  health  must  awaken  universally 
the  profoundest  sympathy. 


WrGnthamT  Felx'^sr— Miss  Helen  IC^ler,', 
the  deaf  and  blind  girl,  is  serioublpiE  at 
the  home  of  J.  A'.  Macy,' where  she  resides. 

Miss  Kelle'r  is  confined  to  hei'  bed  in  a 
state  of  almost  complete  physical  collapse, 
and  the  doctors  say  it  will  probably  be 
months  before  she  will  be  able  to  again 
undertake  the  work  she  has  mapped  out 
for  herself.  -i 

Miss  Keller  has  just  attended  a  meeting 
in  behalf  of  the  deaf  at  Portland,  Me.' 
The  strain  of  the  journey  and  the  meeting 
and  receptions  tendered  her  proved  too 
niuch,  and  on  her  way  back  to  Boston  last 
Friday  she  fainted  and  remained  uncon- 
scious for  3  hours. 

"The  severe  strain  and  mental  concen- 
tration of  the  last  2  years,  it  seems,"  said 
Mr.  Macy,  "has  been  too  much  for  her. 
Her  affliction  seems  to  be  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  illness  that  has  been  many 
months  in  developing. 

"The  strain  to  which  she  has  been  sub- 
jected for  a  long  time  past  has  gradually 
brought  on  her  present  condition,  -which, 
while  serious,  can  hardly  be  called  dan- 
gerous. It  is  certain,  however,  that  she 
wiHr^^e~oi5Iig■ed  to  absolutelj''  abandon  aJl 
thought   of  work  for  a  long  time. 

"She  realizes,  however,  that,  if  she  is  to! 
regain  her  physical  strength  and  to  be- 
come able  to  take  up  her  work  again, 
she  must  take  a  long  rest,  and  she  has 
cheerfully  consented  to  be  guided  by  the 
advice  of  her  physician  and  friends." 


HELEN  [ELLER 


Blind  Girl's  Collapse  the  Result  of 

Overtaxing  Her  Strength  fof 

Past  Two  Years. 


^^^rf•nlhan1,  Feb.  9.— The  condiliou  of  ; 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb  and; 
tahnd  girl,  a  graduate  of  RadclifEe  Col-' 
lege,  who  succumbed  to  an  attack  of 
nervous  prostration  twenty-four  hours  j 
MS'o.  is  rcpoi'ted  .slightly  improved  to-' 
night.  ! 

Miss  Keller  is  living  at  the  home  of 
John  A.  Macy,  who  a  few  months  ago 
married  Miss  Sullivan,  the  girl's  life- 
long teacher.  Mr.  Macy  announced  to- 
night that  Miss  Keller  was  suffering 
from  exhaustion,  and  he  did  not  con- 
sider her  covidition  so  serious  as  to 
alarm   l;er   ('rioncls. 

l-fa\'inf;  just  arrived  home  from  at- 
tending iP  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  deaf 
at  Portland,  Me.,  Miss  Keller  found 
that  she  had  overtaxed  her  strength. 
On  her  wa.v  from  Bostom  she  fainted 
and  was  unconscious  three  hours.    ■ 

"The  severe  strain  and  mental  con- 
centration for  the  past  two  years  have 
been  too  much  for  her,"  declared  Mr. 
Macy.  Miss  Keller  feels  keenly  the 
necessity  of  giving'  up  the  meeting  at 
which  she  was  to  have  appeared  in  New 
York  on  March  -'9  In  the  interest  of  the 
adult  blind." 


^^oeK>•t';^^^,Yt\a^'bsa^e,W\JwS^e■\:t'b  >"Tiv\^&s 


^ u^  I  \^^S^  V      \  o     ^  "^  O  8 , 


Sincere  regret  is  felt  throug-hout  the 
country  at  the  announcement  of  the 
physical  collai5se  of  Miss  Helen  Keller. 
The  wonderful  intellectual  development 
of  this  young-  woman,  although  de- 
prived of  sight  and  hearing,  Is  a  mar- 
rvel,  while  her  self-sacrificihg  devotion 
I  to  the  work  of  assisting  the  deaf  and 
blind  has  won  her  the  regard  of  all  fa- 
miliar with  her  history  and  hpr  work. 


3IISS    HELKN    KELLER     ILL. 


Her  Collese  .Course  au«l  Work;  tor 
Various  Objects  ^Proves  Tod  Much 
For  Her. 

The  physical  and  mental  straiii  of  liej- 
course  iit  Radciiffe  college  and  the  subse- 
quent ^Tork  which  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  ■n'oman,  has  been  doing  to 
aid  those  similarlj-  afBicted,  has  caused 
illness  on  the  part  of  Miss  Keller.  Her 
physician  hns  ordered,  a  long,  period  of 
complete  rest,  and  in  accordance  Avith  his 
directions,  all  work  which  Miss  Keller  had 
in  hand  and  several  engagements  to  ap- 
pear at  public  meetings  in  aid  of  the  blind 
have   been   given   up. 

Miss  Keller  is  living  at  the  home  of 
•John  A.  M;tcy  at  W'.-dinaam.  :Mr  :\Iacy  hav- 
ing married  the  blind  girl's  tutor.  ]Miss 
Sullivan,  ^fr  Macy  said  yesterday  that 
the  severe  strain  and  mental  concentration 
under  which  Miss  Keller  has  passed  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  have  been  too  much 
for  her.  "While  we  are  all  contidenf."^ 
he  said,  "that  she  will  ultimately  regain 
her  strength'  it  will  be  nece«;saiT  for  her 
to  give  np  work  of  all  kinds  for  some 
months  and  take  absolute  rest."  Among 
the  engagements  canceled  is  that  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  in  New  York  March  2D' 
in  tl>^  interest  of  the  adult  blind. 


P,24     Washington     Street,     Boston,     Mass.' 
{  ■  .  •  ^-jL^-j; — !L-^^  '■■■•-■-■-•-■•-■-■■■-•■-^ 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1906 
MISS   HELEN  KELLER   IMPROVING 


She   Seems    Well    Started    on    the    Road 
Toward  Recovery 


It  is  learned  from  ^Vrentham,  today, 
that  the  condition  of  Miss  Hellen  Keller, 
who  is  suffering  from  overwork,  appears 
to  be  considerably  improved.  She  is  very 
weak,  so  it  is  stated,  but  was  able  to  sit 
up  during  the  forenoon,  and  her  friends 
are  satisfied  that  she  is  making  good 
progress  toward  recovery. 


sfeo^Vo'Y^    SXyrveT- \  Ci a»^(X . 


Fe.^^wa.rrY    W,  \^cfc 


Wrentliam,  Feb.  10. — Miss  Helen  Keller, 
who  is  confined  to  liei'  home  by  a  physical 
collapse,  has  indicated  to  hei-  friend  that 
she  is  feeling  much  better.  Fritods  are 
now  satisfied  that  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  girl,  who  broke  down  while  working 
in  the  interests  of  others  as  unfortunate 
as  she,  will  soon  be  about. 

Miss  Keller  has  no  definite  plans  for 
taking  up  the  campaign  she  was  so  sudden- 
ly forced  to  leave.  Several  advance  dates 
at  places  where  she  was  to  appear  have 
been  cancelled,  upon  the  untertainty  of  how 
long  she  would  be  ill.  and  it  is  not  yet 
certain  that  she  will  be  sufficiently  recuper- 
ated to  resume  work  without  first  having 
a  long  rest. 


^/Ve^-^ev\vnlW^c^g•  3rs\a-^^A--  '^wa^. 


When  Helen  Kellei*  has  a  physical 
breakdown,  there  seems  to  be  a  wave 
of  interest  and  sympathy  roll  over  the 
country  that  would  be  in  the  case  of 
but  few  individuals.  Here  is  a 
woman  that  was  born  blind,  dumb  and 
deaf,  liaving  but  two  of  the  five  senses 
that  are  allotted  to  mankind.  By  the 
means  of  touch  she  has  been  brought 
from  a  condition  of  utter  darkness, 
taught  to  read  by  means  of  her  finger 
tips,  to  hear  by  touching  the  lips  of 
the  one  who  talks  with  her,  and  to 
talk  by  means  of  imitation.  Having 
received  the  preliminary  education  she 
is  now  a  student  at  Radcliff  college.      , 


VVcow%cc^WfeV>^VccLe  Xs\  a_\x  6^  ■  ^  u.w, 


ATTBlSirrtl^Cj  'HELEN  KELLER. 
Dr.  G.  A.  MaPtin  is  attending  Helen 
Keller,  the  accomplished  young  blind 
authoress  and  lecturer  at  her  home  in 
Wrentham.  She  had  been  suffering 
from  nervous  collapse,  but  is  now  ^me 
Eihat  improved.  ^"    ' 


That  Miss  Helen  Keller  is  seriouslV  ill 
there  can  be  no  question.  Her  physician, 
however,  believes  there  is  not  the  least 
cause  for  anxiet'y  on  the  part  of  her 
friends,  for  her  present  condition  is  far 
from  dangerous.  Like  many  another 
energetic,  ambitious,  nervously  or 
ganlzed  young  woman,  she  has  over- 
done, and  a  complete  collapse  confronts 
her,  vinless  she  submits  to  the  rest 
cure.  She  has  been  told  to  follow  the 
scriptural  injunction  to  "eat,  drink  and 
be  merry."  She  must  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  writing,  or  anything  that 
conies  under  the  head  of  work.  Miss 
Keller  has  become  deeply  interested  in 
the  question  of  aid  for  sightless  men 
and  women.  With  characteristic  en- 
thusiasm she  has  been  anticipating  a 
visit  to  New  York,  on  March  29,  wherd 
a  banquet  has  been  arranged  at  th^ 
Waldorf.  Mark  Twain  and  Hon.  Jo-! 
seph  H.  Choate  have  been  announced 
as  speakers  and  Miss  Keller,  also.  She 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  up  and  abouij 
before  that  date,  but  to  undertake  ever^ 
a  short  journey  and  the  excitement  of 
such  an  affair  is  not.  to  be  thought  of. 
Miss  Keller  lives  with  Mr.  and  Mrs., 
Macey^Qk^Wrentham,  | 


roTV\'a_WcL  Yf\^\">^e- -  r\^v^vV\&^v, 


P'  Here  is  cheering  intelligence.  Miss 
Helen  Kellar,  the  marvelous  deaf  and 
blind  girl  whose  break-down  has  been 
everywhere  deplored,  is  said  to  be  rap- 
Idly  recovering.  It  is  gratifying  to 
I  know  that  her  devotion  to  her  fellow 
j  sufferers  is  not  likely  to  result  in  pert 
1  nianent  loss  of  her  own  health. 


BOSTON   EVENING    TRANSGEIPT, 
FEBEXJ  ARY    137  190B 

Although  Miss  Helen  Keller's  condition 
remains  practically  the  same  as  for  several 
days,  the  friends  who  are  close  to  her,  be- 
lieve she  is  improving,  although  slowly.  All 
her  symptoms  are  favorable  and  she  seems 
quite  content  to  give  herself  up  entirely  to 
rest  and  recuperation.  The  days  are  much  < 
the  same  and  there  is  little  to  be  said  .ex- 
cept that  she  is  patient  and  hopeful  of  com- 
plete recovery,  although  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  she  can  take  up  active  work 
or  even  quiet  study. 


I30ST0M    HEKAIiB 
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TUESDAY,   FEB.   13,   1906. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  has  a  rather  re- 
markable sense  of  humor,  and  often 
makes  her  friends  laugh,  in  which  she 
is  quick  to  join.  Some  of  her  mots  are 
flashes  of  wit,  for  she  is  quick  to  ap- 
preciate "funny  things"  that  constantly 
happen  around  her.  One  day,  just  be- 
fore her  illness,  she  was  at  a  club  meet- 
ing with  a  number  of  young  people,  and 
enjoying  herself  with  all  the  zest  in  the 
world,  when  she  dropped  her  handker- 
chief. The  others  looked  about  to  find 
the  article  for  her,  but  she  laughed,  say- 
ing: "Wait  a  moment;  here  are  my 
spectacle  fingers."  And,  sure  enough, 
her  "spectacles"  discovered  the  hand- 
kerchief in  a  second,  where  real  eyes 
had  failed  to  discover  it. 


Hope:  Va-\\eY,l\n.ocLe  31s\a-nci-. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  ca- 
reer of  Helen  Keller  will  sympathize 
deeply  with  her  in  her  overthrow  by 
nervous  prostration.  It  seems  as  ii 
those  having  the  care  of  Miss  Keller 
must  be  culpable.  Limited  as  the  pa- 
tient herself  is,  physically,  she  could 
not  know  that  there  was  any  danger  ol 
physical  breakdown. 


AN  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  Annual  Concert  for  the  Blijid, 
held  in  Portland,  Thursday  evening  of 
last  week,  was  of  unusual  import. 
Marked  by  the  presence  of  some  distin- 
guished friends  of  the  Blind — Miss  Helen 
Kellar,  of  Wrentham,  Mass.,  her  teacher 
Mrs.  Macy,  Speaker  Drew,  Gen.  J.  L. 
Chamberlain  and  others,  it  was  a  signifi- 
cant event.  The  concert  numbers  of 
the  united  bands  of  Portland,  opened 
the  exercises ;  then  followed  a  most  in- 
teresting lecture,  on  the  work  of  the 
blind  in  their  industrial  schools  —both  in 
their  trades  and  in  sports  and  athletics. 
The  lecture  was  prefaced  with  some 
beautiful  vocal  and  instrumental  selecjt- 
lons  by  blind  artists  whose  names  are 
not  at  hand. 

There  was  a  magnificent  audience  of 
2500  present,  with  many  turned  away. 
The  particular  interest  of  all  present, 
centered  about  Miss  Kellar.  Shown  by 
the  tense  faces  of  many  in  the  audience, 
who  could  hear  only  the  words  of  her 
interpreter.  The  Blind  leader,  Mr. 
Ryan,  of  Portland,  received  warm  words 
of  praise  from  several  of  the  speakers. 
The  spirit  of  the  occasion  was  creditable 
to  Portland — the  most  beautiful  city  of 
Maine. 


ro?<^^o-ro>Vna^^Sia-CiWo^^a\:-ts.l^^oTVe. 


T. 


re.^-r^3_-rY      \"\^\'=^oe. 


As  a  result  of  the  unrenitting  zeal  she 
has  shown  iu  her^Uabor  in  the^cause  of 
the  deaf  and  the^bUnd,  Mies  Helen  Keller 
has  sufl"  red  ft  colUipse,  and  is  now  at  the 
home  oi'  John  A.  Macy  in  Wrenthain, 
where  she  resides. 

A  short  time  since  she  was  attending  a 
meeting  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  behalf  of  the 
deaf  of  tha»,  cityjand  on]*her  way  back  to 
Boston  she  fainted  on  thejtrain  and  was 
unconscious  for  two  hours.  For  several 
days  she  has  been  confined  to  her  bed. 
Her  physicians  say  her'illness  has-been 
developing  for  many  months,  and  that 
she  will  have  to  give  up  all  work  and 
take  complete  restate  ^regain  her  health 
and  strength. 

She  was  to  speak  in  New  York  city 
March  29th  with  Mark  Twain  and,  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  in  the  interest  of  the 
adult  blind,  and  keenly  feels  her  inability 
to  fulfill  the  engagement. 

Miss  Keller  has  grown  'more  and  more 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  especially  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  since  making  her  permanent 
home  in  VVrentham  the  people  of  Fox- 
boro  have  had  an  increased  interest  in 
everything  which  pertained  to  her  life  in  I 
public. 


J24    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1906 

Miss  Helen  Keller's  condition  remains 
practically  unchanged.  She  is  up  and 
about  the  house  every  day,  suffers  no  pain 
and  is  comfortable  in  every'  way.  Her 
friends  believe  that  she  is  gaining 
strength,   although  slowly. 


^"Bo^stOTV      rWcLOTcU  . 


Feb^vx^Ty    '^o.lSo^ 


It  is  g-ood  news  that  I  hear"  from 
Wrentham  that  Miss  Helen  Keller  has 
completely  recovered  from  her  indisposi- 
tion of  a  few  vi-eeks  ago.  She  has 
worked  harder  for  others  even  than  she 
has  for  herself  and  it  was  due  to  these 
efforts  that  she  had  to  seek  perfect  rest 
for  a  time.  It  will  still  be  some  days 
Ijefore  she  can  resume  her  old  time  ac- 
tivities. 
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MISS  KELLER  RECOVERS. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  tlie  Boston  Herald.]        j 
WRENTHAM,     Feb.     19.     1906.       Miss! 
Helen  Keller  is  reported  as  completely 
recovered  from  her  recent  illness. 


1 


THE    BOSTON    JOURNAI^ 

^FEBRUARY    21/    1906. 
Helen   Keller 

Recovers   Health 


Wrentham,  Feb.  20.— Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler, who  two  weeks  ago  was  overcome 
by  '  an  ■  attack  of  nervous  prostration 
while  on.  her  way  from'  Boston  to  this 
town,  is  reported  completely  recovered 
from  her  ihdispositio.n.  Miss  Keller's 
friends  had  grave  fears  for'  the  famous 
-deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl's'hfealth.  She 
has  been  devoting  all  of  her  time  and 
a;t'tention  to  various  schemes  for  the 
uplifting ,  of  the  adult  blind, '  and  the 
arduous  labor  proved  toornuch  for  her 
i  constitution.  • 


O  o  ^\:  O  -YX     Or  \  o_  k^_- 

medalTorIjelen  Keller: 

Her  Teacher,  Mrs  John  A.  Macy,  Also 
Receives  One  from  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition. 

WRENTHAM,  Feb  2^-Ml3S  Helen 
KeJler,  the  famous  blind  girl,  has  JusT 
received  one  of  the  commemorative  gold 
medals  from  Pres  David  B.  Francis  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  exposition. 

Miss  Keller's  teacher,  Mrs  John  A. 
Macy,  has  also  received  one  of  the 
medals. 


BOSTON    EVENING    TKANSCBIPT, 


FEBRUARY    23,    1908 

.    Helen    Keller    Iiiiiiro^ing'    Slovcly 

Friends  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  wiio  wereil 
greatlj^  alarmed  at  the  news  of  her  nervous 
breakdown,'  will  b,e  pleased  to  know  of  her 
steady  gain  toward  health.  After  absolute 
Quiet  for  two  weeks  she  is  now  able  to  go 
out  on  the  piazza  of  her  home  in  Wren- 
tham  for  a  daily  sun-bath,  and  even  to 
walk  a  little.  Even  this  mild  exercise  gives 
her  fatigue,  taut  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macey.  be- 
lieve she  is  improving',  although  somewhat 
slowly. 


THE  OHIO  CHRONICLE, 
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Saturday,  February  24,  1906 


Helei\  Keller  Suffers  a  Collapse. 

Years  of  work  that  would  have 
proved  too  much  for  even  a  person 
in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties 
have  at  last  broken  down  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  the  deaf,  and  blind  gril  whose 
remarkable  progress  has  for  a  long 
time  been  the  object  of  general  in- 
terest throughout  the  civilized  world, 
for  Miss  Keller  has  been  compelled 
to  take  to  her  bed  in  sheer  exhaus- 
tion. 

The  constitution  of  the  girl  could 
not  stand  the  strain  which  her  years 
of  study  and  hard  work  have  impos- 
ed upon  it,  and  physicians  say  that 
it  will  be  months  before  she  will  be 
able  to  again  resume  lier  labors  for 
those  afflicted  with  similar  misfort- 
unes. 

Since  leaving  school  Miss  Keller 
has  been  active  in  attending  meet- 
ings and  carrying  on  a  general  edu- 
cational work  for  the  blind  and  deaf. 
So  interested  has  she  become  in  this 
work  that  she  did  not  notice  her 
failingstrength,  and  continued,  even 
after  nature  had  given  sufficient 
warning  that  a  rest  was  needed. 
Last  week  she  attended  a  large  meet- 
ing at  Portland,  Me.,  in  behalf  of  the 
deaf  and  the  journey  as  well  as  the 
receptions  were  too  much  for  her 
strength.  When  she  returned  to 
Wrentham,  Mass.,  where  she  resides 
in  the  family  of  John  A.  Macy,  she 
suffered  a. complete  collaiisp. 

The  blind  and  deaf  prodigy  was  to 
attend  a  meeting  in  New  York,  March 
29,  in  the  interests  of  the  adulthlmd, 
at  which  Mark  Twain  and  Joseph  H. 
Choate  were  to  have  been   speakers. 


but  this  will  probably  bt)  impossible 
for  her.  Friday  of  last  week  she 
fainted  and  remained  luiconscious  for 
two  hours.  This  brought  to  her  and 
her  friends  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  the  girl  had  gone  too  far  and  the 
immediate  rest  was  demanded. 

Miss  Keller  accepts  the  situation 
cheerfully,  and  will  follow  the  advice 
of  her  physician  to  the  letter. — Deaf- 
Mutes'  Register. 

LATER. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  Feb. 
22d  says : 

Wreiitham,  Mass  ,  February  21  — 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf- 
blind  girl,  who  two  weeks  ago  was 
overcome  by  an  attack  of  nervous 
prostration  while  on  her  way  from 
Boston  to  this  town,  is  reported  to  be 
completely  recovered. 
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f Entered  at  the  Post  Offjce,  Boston,  Mass.,  as 
Second  Class  Mall  Matter) 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  at  her  home  in  Wren- 
tham,  still  continues  to  gain  strength.  Tlie 
days  pass  pleasantly  for  her  and  she  has 
not  shown  any  sign  of  chafing  against  her 
enforced  idleness.  She  walks  about  the 
house  and  on  the  verandas  and  enjoys  the 
visits  of  occasional  friends  who  drop  in.  If 
she  keeps  on  gaining  as  she  has  during  the 
past  week  her  normal  health  will  return 
much  sooner  than  was  anticipated  when  she 
first  lost  her  nervous  energy. 


\A/a^s.K\T\t^ton,  ^.C  "bVa^X. 
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AID  FOR  THE  BLIND 


GRADUATES      OP      INSTITTJTIONS 
ASK    CHANCE    TO    WORK. 


Rumor  of  miss  Helen  Kellar's  Illness 

Denied — Her    Address    in 

Portland. 


The    Washingtoa    friends    of    Miss    Helen 
Keller,    blind    anfl    deaf    mute,    are    very 
much  relieved  to  learn  that  the  repoit  ttoa^t 
she  had  collapsed  recently  and  is  suffering 
from   a   serious   physical   breakdown    is   In- 
correct.     It    is    stated   that    Miss    Kellar   Is ; 
enioying  her  usual  good  health  and  is  de- 
voting  lier    rime   to   the   betterment   of   the 
condition   of    the   afflicted.      The   story   was 
to  the  effect  that  as  a  result  of  her  recent 
trip   to  Portland,   Me.,   where  she  delivered' 
an   address   before   the   students   of   a   deaf] 
mute  college,   she  became  ill  and  was  con- ' 
fined  to  her  bed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Miss  Kellar  delivered 
only  a  brief  address  and  Vi'as  only  exhaust- 
ed temporarilj'  from  tlie  severe  strain  at- 
tending the  delivery  of  her  speecli,  whiciij 
was  done  thi'ough  an  interpreter.  Aftev  the 
reception  she  returned  to  her  home  in 
Wrentham,  Mass.,  where  she  resides  with 
the  family  of  Mr.  John  A.  Macy.  Her  visit 
to  Portland  was  a  .success'  in  every  partic- 
ular. A  'brilliant  reception  was  given  in  her 
honor  by  tlie  superintendent  of  tlie  college, 
and  the  student.^-  gree'ted  her  cordially.  Her 
address  wa.s  of  peculiar  interest,  for  she 
declared  that  the  education  of  the  blind  has 
ndl,  progressed  as  far  as  it  should.  In  that 
it  leaves  the  student  unfit  to  cope  with  the 
•problems  of  the  world. 

Blind  Ask  for  Opportunity. 

"In  his  struggle  to  emerge  from  dark- 
ness," he  said,  "the  blind  man  deserves: 
generous  support.  He  does  not  ask  you  for 
charity,  but  for  opportunity  to  become  a 
useful,  self-supporting  cltiKcn.  The  sight- 
less have  will  and  sti'ongth  and  hands  to; 
worit  with,  and  they  ask  you  to  reinember 
that  ever.y  citizen  redeemed  from  Idleness 
adds  to  tlie  wealth  ofthi^  stile  and  lessens 
tlie    burden    of    malntainins    llio   depoiidcnl. 


Yoxi  have  heard  the  command:  'Feed  tne 
hungry,  clothe  the  naked  and  shelter  the 
homeless.'  I  ask.  and  all  the  blind  ask 
with  me,  that  you  enable  them  to  feed, 
clothe, and  shelter  themselves. 

"Work  is  the  only  gift  that  can  soften 
the  cruelty  of  blindness.  It  is  always  hard 
to  live  in  darkness,  even  when  one  is  sur- 
roxmded  by  sympathy  and  Jove.  But  in 
this  country  it  has  been  much  harder  than 
it  need  be.  There  are  thousands  of  blind 
men  and  women,  eager  and  able  to  work, 
who  are  a  burden  to  their  friends  and  to 
themselves,  becauto  tliey  have  noi  had  the 
advantage  of  industrial  training  and  be- 
cause there  are  no  adeciuate  organisations 
to  help  them  find  such  work  as  they 
can  do. 

Graduates    Left    to    Sink. 

"Even  the  graduates  of  the  institutions 
for  tlie  blind  are  turned  adrift  and  lelt  to 
ewlm  or  sink.  Thus  the  liberal  education 
that  our  schools  give  the  young  blind  is 
iiot  completed.  It  is  not  brought  to  the 
highest  hinnan  consummation — fitness  to 
work. 

"Many  grown  people  are  stricken  with 
blindness  in  the  midst  uf  active  self-sup- 
Iiorting  lives.  They  arc  usually  tiio  bread- 
winners of  families,  working  in  mine,  in 
factory,  in  quarry.  Accident  turns  their 
bervices  to  dependence,  their  strength  to 
weakness.  Through  no  fault  of  their  own 
they  drop  out  of  the  living  world  of  men 
and  sit  apart,  helpless,  wretched.  Wrung 
by  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  spirit ' 
within,  they  cry  out  for  work.  They  long 
for  it  more  than  they  long  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  eight.  But  they  only  fail  and 
are  doubly  cast  down,  and  the  active  joy 
of  life  dies  out  in  their  hearts,  and  they 
spend  their  dark  days  in  baffled,  aimless 
thinking.  The  heart  of  a  blind  man  sit- 
ting in  darkness  Is  like  a  millstone  that 
grinds  no  corn.  Ever  it  grinds,  and  the 
grinding  wears  away  the  stone!  -I  pray 
you,  stir  the  blind  from  their  Jnactivity, 
raise  them  from  the  dreadful  torpor  of 
despair,  make  paths  through  their  dark- 
ness whereon  their  feet  may  be  led  to  use- 
fulness. 

The  System  in  Europe. 

"The  assistance  v/e  ask  you  to  give  the 
adult  blind  Is  very  practical.  It  has  pro- 
duced excellent  results  in  Europe.  There 
the  blind  are  aided  by  societies  like  the 
Valentin  Hauy  Association  in  France,  the 
Saxon  system  In  Germany,  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association  in  England. 
These  societies  train  the  blind  in  work- 
shops, find  positions  for  them,  secure  ma- 
terials for  their  handicrafts  and  market 
their  wares  for  them.  In  America  even 
the  blind  men  and  women  who  are  skilled, 
our  blind  musicians,  find  it  difficult  to  se- 
cure positions,  whereas  85  per  cent  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind   In   London   are   self-supporting. 

"But  for  us  a  brighter  day  is  dawning. 
Good  men  and  women  have  learned  that 
the  blind  in  America  are  not  provided  for, 
and  they  have  formed  new  organizations, 
of  which  yours  is  one  of  the  first  and  most 
promising.  Penn.?ylvania,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin   and    Illinois    have    raised    the    new 


banner  or  rreeaom  ror  tfie  blind,  and  in 
your  S'tate  the  standard  Is  nobly  borne  by 
a  blind  man. 

"I  pray  you  help  us  to  hew  a  way  to 
service  and  self-respect,  that  all  the  blind 
may  follow.  Remember,  the  plainest  waj^ 
must  be  hard  to  the  groping  feet  of  the 
blind.  We  can  show  whither  the  path 
should  go;  it  is  for  you  to  open  it,  to  clear 
it  and  to  give  guidance  to  the  feet  that 
stumble,  until  they  shall  learn  at  last  tc 
iwalk  with  firm  and  confident  tread." 


lEN  am  TOO 

ILL  TO  ATTEi 


Despite  the  fact  that  Miss  Ilelen  Kel- 
ler has  shown  marked  improvement  in 
health  since  she  has  been  removed  to 
Wrentham,  she  is  still  too  weak  to  ad- 
mit of  her  being  present  at  the  State 
Houfift  tomorrow,  when  the  committee 
on  education  will  give  a  hearing  on  the 
bill  in   the  interests   of  the  adult  blind. 

The  bill,  among  other  things,  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  an  unpaid 
commission,  whose  duties  shall  be  to 
collect  statistics  on  the  subject  of  the 
blind,  but  it  also  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  manitenance  of  indus- 
trial training  schools  whei^e  si.ghtless 
persons  may  become  proficient  in  em- 
ployments   for   which    they    are    fitted. 

The  fact,  though,  that  Miss  Kelier. 
who,  for  three  years  has  been  the  cham- 
pion of  this  measure,  will  lie  unable  to 
attend  the  hearing  has  been  a  sou>'ce 
of  great  disappointment  to  all  the 
friends  of  the  bill.  All  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  her  appearance  and, 
even  up  to  the  last  moment  fehe  herself 
had  intended  to  be  in  attendance,  but 
her  physician  yesterday  forbade  the  ef- 
fort, and  she  was  obliged  to  send  word 
that  she  would  be  unable  to  do  hfer 
usual     woi-k     In     the    interests     of    the 


MISS  KELLER  DISAPPOINTED. 

Cannot  be  at  Hearing  on  Proposed 
Schools  and  Workshops  for  Blind, 
but  Sends  Letter  to  be  Read. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  will  not  be  able  to 
attend  the  hearing  on  the  proposed  es- 
tablishment of  industrial  schools  and 
workshops  for  the  blind,  tomorrow 
morning:  at  the  state  house. 

Miss  Keller  has  longed  to  be  at  the 
hearing  and  give  her  personal  support 
to  the  measure  at  this  vital  stage,  but 
she  hag  decided  that,  owing  to  the  un- 
tavorable  condition  of  her  health,  she 
cannot  be  present.  She  has,  however, 
written  a  letter  to  be  read  before  the 
committee. 

The  bill  on  which  the  hearing  is  to 
take  place,  is  recommended  by  the  Mas- 
sa<;iiusc-tt.s  commission  on  the  adult 
blind,  composed  of  Edward  M.  Hartwell, 
Alpheus  H.  Hardy  and  Agnes  Irwin. 

The  commission  recommends  the  es- 
taMisliinenl  of  a  permanent  board  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  blind, 
and  belie%e3  tliat  women  and  blind  per- 
sons should  be  eligible  for  membership 
on  such  board.  The  bill  states  that  the 
board  shall  receive  iio  compensation  for 
services.  Tlie  commission  says  the 
board  should  serve  as.  a  bureau  of  in-, 
du&trial  aid.  find  new  form.s  of  employ-' 
ment  for  the  blind,  aid  them  in  finding' 
worii  and  develop  home  industries 
among  them. 

The  main  provision  of  the  bill  is  to 
empower  the  board  to  establish  and 
manage  a.  system  of  industrial  schbolci 
and  workshops  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording blind  persons  instruction  and 
work  in  the  lines  of  industrj'  best 
adapted  to  tiieir  needs.  The  bill  per- 
mits the  expenditure  this  year  of  $50,000 
by  the  proposed  board. 
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Famous  Blind  Girl  Still  Too  III 
to  A'dvocate  Board's  Report 
for  Permanent  Commission, 
but  Will  Send  Appeal, 


Helen .  Keller  has  been  forbidden  by 
her  physician  to  personally  attend  the 
Important  hearing-  at  the  State  House 
tomorroiv'  morning,  when  the  commis- 
sion appointed  three  years  ago  by  Gov. 
Bates  will  make  its  report  on  the  cbn- 
•ditlon  and  needs  of  the  blind,  owing'  to 
her  partial  breakdown  from  overwork. 
The  famous  j^oung-  blind  woman  feels 
this  disappointment  keenly,  as  she  has 
for  three  years  been  an  ardent  worker 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
board  which  will  be  recommended  by 
the  commission,  and  she  has  looked  for- 
ward witli  great  interest  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill  now  before  the  Legislature. 

j      It  is  said,    however,    that  Miss  Keller 
■will  make  a  plea,  by  letter  favoring  the 

I  recommendation     of     the     commission, 

I  whieh  will  be  read  at  th'e  hearing  either 
by  her  former  teacher,   Anna  Sulllivan 

\  Macy,  or  by  Mr.  Macy.  So  strenuously 
has  Miss  Keller  applied  herself  in  her 
writings  and  otlier  ways  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  cause  nearest  her  heart, 
the  iraprovSiment  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind,  that  her  health  recently  gave 
way  under  the  strain  and  she  was 
threatened  with  nervous  prostration. 
Other  friends  of  the  blind  will  be  pres- 

1  ent  at  the  hearing  tomorrow,   however, 

'  and  among  them  will  be  a  number  ot 
well  known  personages.  Dr.  Edward 
■Cummings,  chairman  of  the  temporary 
commission,  will  speak  for  the  bill,  and 
he  will  be  ably  seconded  by*  Edwin  D 
Mead,    Fr.     Doody    of    Cambridge    and 

■others. 


:'  The  bill  calls  for  a  permanent  unpaid 
commission  for  investigratlng  th«  condi- 

,  tion  and  needs  of  the  blind,  which  shall 
take  over,  complete  and  maintain  a 
register  of  the  blind  started  toy  the  tem- 
porary   commission,    take    care    of    the 

•work   pertaining   to   a  registration    and 

i  information  bureau,  the  prevention  of 
infantile  blindness,  the  care  of  children 
under  school  age,  industrial  training  for 
those  too  old  to  be  admitted  to  the 
schools,  employment  bureaus  to  aid  the 
blind  in  finding  work  and  establish  in- 
dustrial schools  and  workshops. 


WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    28,    1906 
MISS     KELLER     DISAPPOIIVTED 

Illness    Will    Prevent    Her    Attending: 
Heai'ing   on   Adult    Blind 

Miss  Helen  Keller  will  not  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  hearing  on  the  proposed,  establishl 
ment  of  industrial  schools  and  workshops 
for  the  blind  tomorrow  morning'  at  the 
State  House,  owing  to  her  breakdown  from 
overwork.  She  feels  this  disappointment 
keenly,  as  for  three  years  she  has  been 
an  ardent  worker  for  the  establishment  df 
a  permanent  board  which  is  recommended 
by  the  commission,  and  she  has  looked  for- 
ward with  great  interest  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill  now  beiore  the  Legislature. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  Miss  Keller  will 
make  a  plea  by  letter  favoring  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  commission,  which  will 
be  read  at  the  hearing  either  by  her  former 
teacher,  Anna  Sulivan  Macy,  or  by  Mr. 
Macy. 


_FL\\  l\;ve^,  \T\B.s&5-CLKo^9Dettb,  hg 
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Owing-  to  her  breakdown  :^|Bl^fM  of-er- 
work,  Miss  Helen  Keller  has  been  for- 
bidden by  her  physician  to  attend  thej 
important  hearing-  at  the  State  House,! 
Thursday  morning-,  when  the  comniis-i 
sion  appointed  three  years  ago  by  Gov*i 
ernor  Bates  will  make  its  report  on  thej 
eon-dition  and  needs  of  the  blind.  The 
famous  blind  girl  feels  this  disappoint- 
ment keenly,  as  she  has  for  three  year^: 
been  an  ardent  worker  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  board  which 
will  be  recommended  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  she  had  looked  forward  with 
great  interest  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  Legislature. 


"fioT'r\H-'r^A-.'VriB-me:.    EI%fi-re£>-b. 
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Miss  Helen  Keller  will  not  be  able 
to  attend  the  hearing-  on  the  proposed 
establishment  of  Industrial  schools  and 
workshops  for  the  blind  tomorrow 
morning-  at  the  Boston  State  House. 
Miss  Keller  has  longed  to  be  at  the 
hearing  and  give  her  personal  support 
to  the  measure  at  this  vital  stage,  but 
she  has  decided  that,  o-wing  to  the  un- 
favorable condition  of  her  health,  she 
cannot  be  present.  She  has,  however, 
written  a  letter  to  be  read  before  the 
committee.  The  bill  on  w'hich  the 
hearing  is  to  take  place  is  recommend- 
ed by  the  Massachusetts  commission  on 
the  adult  blind,  composed  of  Edward 
M.  Hartwell,  Alpheus  H.  Hardy  and 
Agnes  Irwin.  The  commission  recom- 
mends the  establisbment  of  a  perma- 
nent board  for  improving  t'he  condi- 
tion of  the  blind,  and  believes  that 
women  and  blind  persons  should  be 
eligible  for  mfeinbership  on  such  board. 
The  bill  states  that  the  board  shall  re-. 
ceive  '  no  compensation  for  services. 
The  commission  says  the  board  should 
serve  as  a  bureau  of  industrial  aid,. 
jfind  new  forms  of  employment  for  the 
jblind,  aid  them  in  finding  work  and- 
I develop  home  industries  among  them.. 
'The  main  provision  of  the  bill  is  to ' 
empower  the  board  to  establish  and! 
manage  a  system  of  industrial  schools 
and  workshops  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording blind  persons  instruction  and 
work  in  the  lines  of  industry  best 
jadapted  to  their  needs.  The  bill  per- 
mits the  expenditure  this  year  of  $50,- 
000  by   the  proposed  board. 


SofeVovc   ?\>nrveL^\C_a_'n 
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HELEN  KELLER,  ILL,  ASKS 
STATE  TO  AID  SIGHTLESS 

UNABLE  TO  APPEAR  IN  PERSON,  WRITES  AP-! 
j  PEAL  FOR  COMMISSION.  I 


A  pathetic  lettej  from  Helen  Keller,  T\-bo 
s  too  ill  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  blind 
n  person,  was  read  at  the  hearing  at  the  j 
State  House  to-day  on  the  bill  calling  for 
the  appointment  of  an  unpaid  commission 
for  the  blind. 

"The  sightless,  not  only  in  Massachu 
setts,  but  in  the  whole  United  States,  arc 
looking  to  you  with  new  hope  for  release 
from  a  bondage  of  idleness  and  despair," 
wrote  Miss  Keller  to  the  legislators  of  the 
General  Court. 

IVom  her.  very  energy  in  working  for  the 
relief  of  the  blind  Miss  Keller  recently 
collapsed,  and  is  now  confined  ro  the 
Wrentham  home  of  her  loving  teacher, 
formerly  Miss  Agnes  Sullivan,  now  Mrs. 
Macey. 

To-day's  hearing  was  conducted  by  Robert 
L.  Raymond,  secretarv  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Protecting  the  In- 
terests of  the  Blind.  The  commission  for 
investigating  the  condition  and  needs  of 
the  blind  was  representod  bv  its  chairman. 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Ilartwell,  Miss  Agnes  Ir- 
win, Dean  of  Radcliffe  CoUtJge,  and  Alj?" 


Hardy.  There  were  many  noted  people  ad- 
vocating the  bill  for  the  appointment  of  an 
unpaid  commission,  but  none  were  more 
eloquent  than  the  letter  from  the  famous 
blind  girl.  Miss  Helen  Keller,  an  extract 
from  which   follows  : 

AVe  ask  that  u  permanent  commis- 
sion be  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  all  the  blind  and  provide 
for  their  many  needs.  The  problem  of 
helping  the  sightless  to  help  them- 
selves is  so  many-sided  and  compli- 
cated it  requires  the  devoted  attention 
of  a   special  board. 

Investigation    has    shown    that    the 
condition  of  the  blind  can  be  amelior- 
ated  in    other   ways    beside    tiie   many 
excellent     provisions     which     have     al- 
ready   been    made    for    blind    children    . 
and    youths.     Blind    babies    can    often 
be  so  trained  that  they  shall  commence   • 
school    life   as    healthy.    well-(lev(>lopcd 
boys    and    girls.       Many    of    the    adult 
blind    can    be    taught    to   produce    use-   : 
ful    and    beautiful    articles    with  .  the   ' 
industry  of  their  hands,   and   thus  be- 
come  v^holly   or   partlallv   self-support- 
ing.    The  work  of  existing  institutions  ; 
can   be   supplemented    and    their    grad-  ' 
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1  The  hearing-  on  the  hill  calling  for  the 
[appointment  of  a  permanent,  unpaid  com- 
;  mission  for  tlie  blind,  was  condiJcted  by 
[See.  Raymond  of  the  Mass.  Assn.  for  Pra- 
jmoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind. 
j  The  commission  for  investigating  the 
t  condition  and  needs  of  the  blind,  which 
has  been  working-  for  nearly  tliree  years, 
was  represented  by  its  chairman,  Dr.  Ed- 
i  ward  M.  Hartwell,  and  Miss  Agnes  IrAfln, 
I  dean  of  Radcliffe  College,  and  Alpheus 
'  Hardy. 

Many  of  the  friends  of  the  blind  them- 
selves appeared  in  behalf  of  the  bill.  Such 
men  as  ex-Sen,  Tufts.  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  president  of  tlie 
Massachusetts  Association.  Lucy  AVright, 
the  agent  of  the  commission,  and  Charles 
i  F.  F.  Campbell,  agent  oi  the  assnciation. 
and  of  the  blind  advoco(-s.  Cliarlos  AN'. 
I  Holmes,  three  years  president  of  tVie  Per- 
kins alumni,  spoke  in  behalf  o£  the  meas- 
ure. 

Letters  were  received  from  Helen  Keller - 
Hon.    Joseph    Choate.    Dr.    L>-man    Abboit, 
pres.  of  the  New  York  State  Assn.  for  Pro- 
!  moting-  the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  and  £>\\ 
F.  Park  Levri;-,   tlie  president  of  the  board 
of   the    New    York    State    School    for    th-:- 
Blind    and    chairman    of    I'l'     i-_cent    New 
j  York  .  commission   for   thf    iiliml. 
Helen    Kellei-    wrote,    in    pari:  — 
"Generous    ijrovisio!!      {:■<■      iln-     sightless 
i  must  be  a  gain,  not  only  to  them,  but  also 
to  tlie  community,   and  is   in  keeping  -^A-itli 
the    fundamental    declaration    of    America, 
j.  wliicli  guarantees   the   right   of   all   men   to 
•  life,,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
'      "Let    it    still    be    said    of    Massacnu.sevts 
that  she  is  the  leader  in  American  educa- 
tion,   and    the    staunch    chamnion    of    true 
j  philanthropy,     which     will     not     permit    a' 
brave,    useful    citizen    to    lose    through    in- 
1  firmitj',   the   noble   prerogative   of  labor." 
Rev.  Edw.  Cummings  said  in  part: 

NEED   OF  FRIENDLINESS. 

I  "A  large  proportion  of  the  blind  are  past 
the  time  of  life  when  they  can  be  expected 
to  do  much  towards  supporting  themselves. 
Often  they  do  not  need  flviaitcial  assJii.-:.  ' 
tance,  but  merely  the  friendliness  which 
is  lying  dormant  in  their  own  community. 
To  the  best  of  our  limited  means  we  have 
endeavored  to  cheer,  comfort,  and  encour- 
age such  people,  and  this  is  an  important 
piece  of  ameliorative  work.  Throughout 
the  three  years  we  have  found  a  large 
amount  of  public  interest,  ,  which  raerely 
needs  dii-ection.  and  such  direction  a  per- 
manent  commission   could   readily   give." 

A  large  number  of  blind  persons  were 
present  to  show  their  hearty  endorsement 
of  the  bill.  One  of  the  principal  speakers 
was  Charles  "\Y.  Holmes,  who,  after  study- 
ing at  the  Perkins  Institution,  went  to 
(.Termany,  to  return  as  headmaster  of  the 
Eastern  Townships  College  of  Music, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  Toronto  Col- 
lege of  Music,  of  which  he  is  a  fellow. 

Mr.  Holmes  is  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  .the  Perkins  Institution,  and  has 
'been  for  three  years  tiresident  of  tlio 
Alumni  Association. 


SS  KELLER'S 
KEEN  REGRETS- 
MUCH  BETTER 

^VreiUham.lMarch  1,— Miss  Helen  Kellei', 
who  was  to  have  appeared  at  the  hearing 
at  the,  state  house,  was  said  by  a  friend  to 
bo  showing'  great  improvement  from  the 
recent  collapse  as  the  result  of  overwork 
by  which  she  was  prostrated. 

She  and  lier  friends  feel  confident  that 
continued  care  and  the  avoidance  of  either 
mental  or  physical  over-exertion  will  re- 
sult in  the  complete  restoration  of  het 
health. 

One  of  the  keenest  regrets  of  the  young 
woman  in  connection  with  her  disability 
has  been  that  she  could  not  appear  in  per- 
■sori  in  support  of  the  bill  which  was  consid- 
•ered  at  Boston  today  favoring  a  commis- 
'sion  for  the  blind,  and  that  for  the  samo 
^re.ason  she  was  compelled  to  cancel  an  en- 
gagement made  to  speak  in  New  York  in 
iort  of  a  similar  propoaition. 


AN  UNPAID  COMMISSION  • 
FOR  BLIND  ASKED  FOR 


feminent  Men  Unite  in  an  Effort  to 
Ameliorate  Their  Condition. 


LETTER  FROM  HELEN  KELLER  READ 


Plea  That  Massachusetts  Shall  Not  Permit  Afflcted 
Citizens  to  Lose  Lahor  Through  Inlirmity. 


BOSTON,  March  1,  1906.— One  of  the 
most  largely  attended  hearings  during 
the  present  legislative  session  was  held 
at  the  State  House  to-day  in  connection 
with  a  bill  calling  for  a  permanent  un- 
paid commission  for  the  blind.  Among 
those  who  appeared  were  George  K. 
Tufts,  former  State  Senator,  Edwin  W. 
Mead  and  Rev.  Edward  Cummings.  It 
was  expected  that  Helen  Keller,  the  fa- 
mous deaf,  dumb  and  blind  woman, 
l^^buld  be  heard,  but  she  was  compelled 
by  illness  to  remain  at  home.  She  sent 
a   letter,    however,    as    did   also    Joseph 


Choate,  former  Ambassador  at  the  court 
of  St.  James,  and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  and 
Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  of  New  York.  The 
letter  of  Helen   Keller  follows: 

WRBNTHAM,    Feb.   2S,    1906. 
To  the  Honorable   Senators   and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature: 

My  health  does  not  permit  me  to  come 
to  the  State  House  to-morrow,  but  I 
shall  be  there  in  thought  and  the  words 
that  I  write  would  be  the  words  I  should 
speak  were  I  present.  If  you  knew  how 
patiently  the  blind  have  awaited  the 
report  of  the  commission  I  am  sure  yon 
would  give  heed  to  the  bill  which  is  now 
before  you.  If  you  realized  how  highly 
we  appreciate  the  vigorous  work  that 
the  commission  has  done  during  the 
past  three  years  you  would  be  willing  to 
enlarge  the  work  for  the  blind  and  ren- 
der it  permanent  and  efficient.  The 
sightless,  not  only  in  Massachusetts, 
but  in  the  whole  country,  are  looking  to 
you  with  new  hope  for  release  from  a 
bondage  of  idleness  and  despair.  Suf- 
fer them  not  to  sink  further  into  the 
burden  of  disappointment,  but  make 
them  useful  men  and  women. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  can  be  ameliorated 
in  other  ways  besides  the  many  excel- 
lent provisions  which  have  been  made 
for  blind  children  and  youths.  Blind  ba- 
bies can  often  be  so  trained  that  they 
shall  commence  school  life  all  healthy 
boys  and  girls.  The  work  of  existing 
institutions  can  be  supplemented  and 
their  graduates  assisted  to  find  employ- 
ment. No  one  institution  seems  able  to 
cope  with  the  complex  problems  of  the 
blind  as  a  class.  We  urge  that  a  per- 
manent board  be  established  which  shall 
have  supervision  over  all  the  blind,  and 
see  that  they  obtain  every  advantage 
within  their  reach.  Only  skilful  man- 
agement bj''  a  special  board  can  bestow 
the  efforts  of  the  State  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  in  such  a  way  that  the  greatest 
good  shall  be  given  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  sightless.  The  experiment 
station  in  Cambridge,  which  waa  estab-  j 
llshed  to  show  the  public  some  of  the  i 
industries  open  to  the  blind,  has  fulfilled  ! 
its  function,  so  far  as  means  have  per- 
mitted, and  its  success  is  sufficient  to  j 
warrant  our  asking  that  an  industrial 
school  for  the  blind  be  founded  and  the  ' 
State  maintain,  an  employment  bureau 
v.'hich  shall  find  bread  winning  occupa- 
tion for  them.  Generous  provision  for 
the  sightless  must  be  a  gain,  not  only  to 
them,  but  also  to  the  community,  and  Is 
in  keeping  with  the  fundamental  declar- 
ation of  America,  which  declares  the 
right  of  all  men  to  equal  advantages  and  1 
liberty.  1 


L/et  it  still  be  said  of  Massachusetts 
that  she  is  the  leader  in  American  edu- 
cation and  the  staunch  champion  of 
true  philanthrop3%  which  will  not  permit 
a  brave,  useful  citizen  to  lose  through 
infirmity  the  noble  prerogative  of  labor. 

Respectfully    yours, 

HELEN    KELLER. 

One  of  the  speakers  was  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  an  almnnus  of  the  Perkins  Jt^ 
Etitution  fc?r  the .  Blind  of  .  this  citv- 


Tl. 


.ew 


o v-\r.  TlW o^cL^    -Ls\a.^a-.  YlewA: 


p  O  V  T , 


Ta3jrc_K    \,\^oe. 


MISS   KELLER   IMPROVINd. 


By    Avoiding    Over-Exertion    She    Ex 
pects  to  be  Completely  Restored. 

WRENTHAM,  Mass.,  March  1.— Miss 
Helen  Keller,  who  today  was  to  have 
appeared  at  the  hearing-  at  the  state 
house,  was  said  by  a  friend  to  be 
showing  great  improA'ement  from  the 
jecent  collapse  as  the  result  of  over- 
'v.-ork  by  which  she  was  prostrated. 
Miss  Keller  and  her  friends  feel  con- 
fident that  continued  care  and  the 
avoidance  of  either  mental  or  physical 
over-exei'tion  will  result  in  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  her  health.  One  of 
the  kcenet  regrets  of  i\x6  young-  woman' 
in  connection  with  her  disability  has 
been  that  she  could  not  appear  in  per- 
son in  support  of  the  bill  which  was 
considered  at  Boston  today  favoring 
a  commission  fc^  the -blind. — — L-. 


THUKSDAY,    MAE   1,    190G. 


BLIND  OF  THE 


MISS    HELEN    KELLER. 


Looking  to  Bay  State  With  New  Hope 
for  Release  From  Bondage. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  Makes  Plea  for 

Permanent  Commission— Sends 

Letter  to  Legislature, 

Although  Sick. 


The  hearing  on  bill  2T5,  calling  for  the 
appointineiit  of  a  permaneiU,  unpaid 
commission  for  the  blind,  took  place  at 
the  state  house  today,  and  was  conduct- 
ed by  Robert  L.  Raymond,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  association 
for  promoting  the  interests  of  the  blind.- 
The  commission  for  investig-ating  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  blind,  which 
has  been  working-  for  nearly  chree  years, 
was  represented  by  its  chairman,  Dr 
Edward  M.  Hartv/ell,  .•:ind  Miss  Agnes 
Irwin,  dean  of  Radcliffe  college,  and  Mr 
Alpheus  Hardy. 

Many  of  the  friends  of  the  blind  ani 
the  blind  themselves  appeared  in  behalf 
of  the  bill.  Such  men  as  JJiJx-Senator 
George  K.  Tufts,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Rev 
j  Edward  Cummings,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  association;  Miss  Lucy 
Wright,  the  agent  of  the  comnlission, 
and  Mr  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  agent 
of  the  association,  and  of  the  blind  ad- 
vocates; Mr  Charles  W.  Holmes,  three  I 
years  president  of  the  Perkins  alumni, 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  measure. 

Letters  were  received  from  Miss  Helea 
Keller,  Hon  Joseph  Choate,  Dr  Lyman 
Abbott,  president  of  the  New  York  state 
association  for  promoting  the  interests 
of  tlie  blind,  and  Dr  F.  Park  Lewis,  tiio 
president  of  the  board  of  the  !New  York 
State  school  for  tlie  blind  and  chairman 
of  the  recent  New  York  commission  for 
the  blind.  ♦ 

Miss  Keller's  letter  follows:  ' 

Wrentham,  Mass,  Feb  28, 1906. 
To  the  Honorable  Senato?'.s  and  Repce- 
sentatives  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature: 

Gentlemen-My  health  does  not  permit 
me  to  come  to  the  state  house  tomor- 
^'°^'' x,''"*^  ^  ^^*'''  l^e  there  m  tliought,  I 
and  the  words  I  write  are  the  words  I  i 
would  speak.  | 

If  you  knew  how  patiently  the  blind  i 
have  awaited  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission, I  am  sure  you  would  give  heed 
to  the  bill  that  is  now  before  you  If  ■ 
J'w^  '^fi^^l'zed  how  liighly  we  appr«Jlate  I 
tbe   practical,    vigoroua    work  Ihat    the 


ccmmission  has  done  during  three  years 
you  would  be  willing-  to  continue  and 
enlarge  the  work  for  the  blind  and 
render  it  permanent  and  efficient.  The 
sigutiess,  noc  oniy  in  Massachusetts,  out 
in  the  whole  United  States,  are  looking 
to  you  with  new  hope  for  release  from 
a  bondage  of  idleness  and  despair.  Suf- 
fer them  not  to  sink  under  the  heavier 
burden  of  disappointment,  but  take  the 
lead  in  making  them  useful,  contented 
men  and  women. 

We  ask  that  a  permanent  commission 
be  appointed  to  watch  over  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  blind  and  provide  for 
their  many  needs.  The  problem  of 
helping  the  sighLless  to  help  themselves 
is  so  manysided  and  complicated  it  re- 
quires the  devoted  attention  of  a  spe- 
cial board. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  can  be  ameliorated  in 
other  ways  beside  the  many  excellent 
provisions  which  have  already  been' 
made  for  blind  children  and  youths. 
Blind  babies  can  oftc  be  so  trained 
that  they  shall  commence  school  life  as 
healthy,  well-developed  boys  and  girls. 
Many  of  the  adult  blind  can  be  taught 
to  produce  useful  and  beautiful  articles 
with  the  industry  of  their  hands,  and 
thus  become  wholly  or  partially  self- 
supporting.  The  work  of  existing  in- 
stitutions can  be  supplemented  and  their 
graduates  assisted  to  find  employment. 
No  one  institution  seems  able  to  cope 
with  the  complex  problems  of  the  blind 
as  a  class.  We  therefore  urge  that  a 
permanent  board  be  established,  which  ^ 
shall  have  supervision  over  all  the  blind, 
see  to  it  that  they  obtain  every  advant- 
age within  their  reach,  and  maintain  a 
proper  unity  and  coordination  between 
the  education  of  children,  the  care  of 
infants,  the  employment  of  those  who 
no  longer  go  to  school  and  the  shelter- 
ing of  the  aged  and  infirm.  Only  skil- 
ful management  by  a  special  board  can, 
bestow  the  efforts  of  the  state  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  in  such  a  way  that  the 
greatest  good  shall  be  secured  to  the 
greatest  number  of  the  sightless. 

The  experiment  station  in  Cambridge, 
which  was  established  expressly  to  show 
the  public  some-of  the  industries  open  to 
the  blind,  has  fuinlled  its  tunctlon,  so 
far  as  means  have  permitted,  a;nd  its 
success  is  sufficient  to  warrant  our  ask- 
ing that  an  industrial  school  for  the 
blind  be  founded,  and  that  the  state 
maintain  an  employment  bureau,  which 
shall  find  bread-winning  occupations  for 
them,  whether  they  are  graduates  from 
a  school  for  the  blind  or  not.  Gener- 
ous provision  for  the  sightless  must  be 
a  gain,  not  only  to  them,  but  also  to 
the  community,  and  it  is  in  keeping 
with  the  fundamental  declaration  of 
America,  which  guarantees  the  right  of 
all  men  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

Let  it  still  be  said  of  Massachusetts 
that  she  is  the  leader  in  American  edu- 
cation and  the  stanch  champion  of  true 
philanthropy,  which  will  not  permit  a 
brave  useful  citizen  to  lose  through  in- 
firmity the  noble  prerogative  of  labor. 
Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Helen  Keller. 

Hon  Joseph  H.  Choate,  New  York 
city,  wrote: 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  to  hear  that 
the  bin  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  board  for  the  blind  in  Mas- 
sachusetts is  under  consideration  in  the 
legislature.  We  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish something  of  the  same  sort  In 
New  York,  and  whatever^ jn-J^JLJ'Ji  .:,^ffi&g 


in  Massachusetts"  wTHTiave  an  Important 
influence  here  in  inviting  similar  legisla- 
tion." 


Dr  Tjyman  Abbott,  president  of  the 
New  York  ussQcjation  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  blind,  wrote: 

"This  is  not  a  charity.  It  is  simply 
an  application  to  a  class  too  much  neg- 
lected, of  the  principle  which  underlies 
our  public-school  system,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  fit  all  her  citizens 
for  life,  and  that  the  first  essential  in 
such  fitness  is  capacity  for  self-sup- 
port." 


Dr  P.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  president 
of  the  board  of  New  York  state  school 
for  the  blind,  and  chairman  of  the  re- 
cent New  IfGrk  commission  for  the 
blind,  wrote: 

"I  learn  with  great  pleasure  that  a 
bill  has  been  introduced  In  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  state  commission  for 
the  blind.  The  work  done  by  the  fornier 
commission  was  of  such  great  value 
and  so  much  essential  data  was  ob- 
tained at  small  cost  that  the  necessity 
for  continuing  the  labors  then  begun  is 
almost  self-evident.  The  bill  is  a  wise 
and  useful  measure.  It  cannot  be  too 
heartily  recommended.  I  trust  that 
nothing  may  prevent  its  being  enacted 
into  a  law." 


Edwin  D:  Mead  said,  in  part,  that  he 
had  watched  this  movement  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  past  three  years  with 
unusual  interest.  The  results  of  the 
work  were  encouraging  in  high  degree, 
so  encouraging  that  a  clear  duty  was 
imposed  upon  us  to  follow  up  the  work 
now  so  well  done  with  broader  and 
stronger  work  in  the  same  viirection. 
He  said: 

"New  York  and  Maryland  are  already 
following  in  the  course  in  which  Massa- 
chusetts has  so  well  started.  Let  U3 
continue  to  set  a  good  example  by  push- 
ing this  measure  with  generosity  and 
the  greatest  possible  efflciency.  We  are 
in  this  helping  not  alone  our  state,  but 
the  nation." 


Rev  Edw.  Cummings,  the  president  of 
the  Massachusett:-!  association  for  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  blind,  said 
in  the  course  of  his  address: 

"Another  concrete  result  of  this  move- 
ment was  the  presentation  of  a  bill  for 
the  prevention  of  'blindness.  This  bill 
was  passed  last  year.  The  great  im- 
portance of  this  measure  may  be  seen 
in  the  startling  fact,  based  upon  the 
most  trustworthy  information,  that  a 
third,  and  probably  more,  of  all  the  ' 
blind  of  this  state  might,  with  proper  , 
care,  have  had  the  full  use  of  their  eyes 
today.  This  is  one  reason  why  vi^e  urge 
the  appointment  of  a  permanent  com- 
mission for  the  blind,  as  a  direct  means 
of  striking  at  the  root  of  our  problem, 
by  enforcing  the  law  and  taking  the 
necessary  steps  for  preventing  this  un- 
necessary sacrifice  of  human  eyes. 

"Accidents    are    inevitable,    and    there 
will    always   be   some   able-bodied   blind 
people  In  spite  of  the  best  preventative 
measures.    For    these    industrial    oppor- 
tunities  must   be   found.    As   there   iS  a 
great  dearth  of  handwork  by  which  the 
blind   can  support  themselves,   we  have 
endeavored    at    our    experiment    station 
to    discover   new   lines   of   remunerative 
.  occupation.    A  permanent  commission  is 
1  needed  to  continue  and  extend  this  Im- 
I  portant  work.  \ 


"An  appropriation  is  called  for  in  tli'S 
bill,  because  the  judicious  expenditure 
at  this  time  of  a  limited  amount  of 
money  will  avoid  future  unwise  de- 
mands, such  as  are  being  made  in  some 
of  the  neighboring  states.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  trust  that  the  legislature  will 
appoint  a  permanent  unpaid  body  which 
can  investigate,  advise  and  direct  the 
forces  which  already  exist  for  ameliora- 
ting the  conditions  of  the  blind  in  Maes- 
sachusetts." 

Charles  P.  P.  Campbell,  the  agent  of 
the  Massachusetts  association,  gave 
concrete  illustrations  of  what  had  been 
done  during  the  past  18  months  to  dis- 
cover  new  lines  of  renumerative  Indus-  ■ 
trial  employment  for  the  unemployed, 
able-bodied  blind 

He  showed  samples  of  the  beautiful 
hand-woven  work  made  by  the  blind 
men  and  wonien  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion for  the  trade  training  of  the  blind, 
and  explained  the  advantages  of  the 
"wundermop"  which  was  invented  by  a 
blind  man,  the  patent  for  which  is  be- 
ing obtained  by  the  association  for  the 
benefit  oi  the  blind  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. As  this  article  can  be  made  and 
sold  by  the  blind,  it  promises  abundant 
future   employment. 

He  then  turned  to  a  box-corner  cutter 
which  he  had  on  the  desiv  in  front  of 
the  committee,  and  showed  how,  it  was 
possible  for  a  sightless  person  to  operate 
the  machine.  Mr  Campbell  turned  to 
the  committee  and  with  enthusiasm  con- 
cluded: 

.  "Two  years  ago,  in  this  Very  room. 
we  suggested  that  blind  and  partially 
blind  young  men  .and  women  might  find 
employment  in  factories  for  the  seeing 
At  that  time  you  considered  it  a  dream. 
Today  H  will  doubtless  interest  you  to 
know  that  six  factories  in  this  state  are 
already  etnploying  such  people.  One  of 
these  employes  was  taken  from  a  Mas- 
sachusetts poorhouse. 

"Since  the  experiment  station  has 
ocen  opened  we  have  had  over  lOO  blind 
persons  apply  for  work.  Owing  to  our 
limited  means  many  have  had  to  be 
refused.  We  have,  however,  during  the 
past  vear  enabled  17  to  find  work.  Fif- 
teen of  these  were  previously  dependent 
11  are  today  self-supporting  and  the 
others  well  on  the  road  towai'd  that 
desirable  goal. 

"As  a  business  proposition  it  will  be 
a  dlroct  saving  to  the  state  treasury 
to  make  a  little  effort  to  place  these 
people  in  positions  where  they  may 
earn  their  own  living. 

"If  a  permanent  commission  for  the 
blind  is  appointed  thei-e.  should  be  no 
excuse  for  any  able-bodied  blind  man 
or  woman  to  be  dependent  either  upon 
family,  friendJ  or  the  state."  i 

A  large  number  of  blind  persons  were 
present  to  show  their  hearty  indorse-  ! 
ment  of  the  bill.  One  of  the  principal 
speakers  was  Mr  Charles  W.  Holmes 
who,  after  studying  at  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution, went  to  Germany  to  return 
as  headmaster  of  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships college  of  music,  which  is  affiliat- 
ed with  the  Toronto  college  of  music,  of 
which  he  is  a  fellow. 

Mr  Holmes  is  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration of  the  Perkins  institution,  and 
has  been  for  three  years  president  of 
the  alumni  association.  : 

MISS  KELLER  MUCH  BETTER. 

Now  Rapidly  Recovering  from  the 
Recent  Collapse  Brought  on  by. 
Overwork.  1 


WRENTHAM,  March  1— Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  today  was  to  have  ap- 
peared at  a  hearing  at  the  state  house, 
was  said  by  a  friend  to  be  showing 
great  improvement  from  the  recent  col- 
lapse as  the  result  of  overwork.  Miss 
Keller,  who  has  been  compelled  to  rest, 
much  of  tne  time  in  bed,  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  is  now  able  to  be  about 
the  house,  and  on  niild  days  takes 
walks  out  of  doors.  She  and  her  friends 
feel  confident  tiiat  continued  care  and 
the  avoidance  of  either  mental  or  physi- 
cal overexertion  will  result  in  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  her  health. 

One  of  the  keenest  regrets  of  tho 
young  woman  in  connection  witji  her 
disability  has  been  that  she  could  not 
appear  in  person  in  support  of  the  bill 
which  was  considered  at  Boston  today 
favoring  a  commission  for  the  blind,  and 
that  for  the  same  reason  she  was  com- 
pelled to  cancel  an  engagement  made  to 
speak  in  New  York  in  March  in  support 
of  a  similar  proposition. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  PLEA    ^      '- 

FOR  BLIND  COMiVilSSION 

The  hearing  on  the  bill  calling  for  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent,  unpaid  com- 
mission for  the  blind,  was  conducted  by 
Sec.  Raymond  of  the  Mass.  Assn.  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Blind. 

The  commission  for  investigating  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  blind,  which 
has  been  working  for  nearly  three  years. 
was  represented  by  its  chairman.  Dr.'  Ed- 
;  ward  M.  Hartwell,  and  Miss  Agnes  Irwin, 
dean  of  Radcliffe  College,  and  Alpheus 
Hardy. 

Many  of  the  friends  of  the  blind  them- 
selves appeared  in  behalf  of  the  bill.  Such 
men  as  ex-Sen.  Tufts,  Edwin  D.  Mead, 
Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association,  Lucy  Wright, 
the  agent  of  the  commission,  and  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  agent  of  the  association, 
and  of  the  blind  advocates,  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  three,  years  president  of  the  Per- 
kins alumni,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

Helen   Keller  wrote,    in   part: — 

"Generous   provision     for     the     sightless'^ 
must  be  a  gain,  not  only  to  ther*-,  but  also  ; 
tu  the  community,   and  is  in  keeping  with/ 
;  the    fundamental    declaration    of    America, 
:  which  guarantees  the   right  of  all  men   to 
I  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
t      "Let    it    still    be    said    of    Massac.iusetts 
that  she  is  the  leader  in  American  educa- 
.  tion,    and    the    staunch    chamr>ion    of    true 
philanthropy,     which    will     not     permit    a 
brave,,  useful    citizen    to    lose    through    in- 
firmity,   the  noble -prerogative  of  labor.'" 

A  large  number  of  blind  persons  were 
present  to  show  their  hearty  endorsement 
of  the  bill.  One  of  the  principal  speakers 
was  Charles  W.  Holmes,  who,  after  study- 
ing at  the  Perkins  Institution,  went  to 
Germany,  to  return  as  headmaster  of  the 
Eastern  Townships  College  of  Music, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  Toronto  Col- 
lege of  Music,  of  which  he  is  a  fellow. 


Wrentham,  March  1.— Miss  Helen  Keller, 
who  was  to  have  appeared  at  the  hearing 
at  the  state  house,  was  said  by  a  friend  to 
be  showing  great  improvement  from  the 
recent  collapse  as  the  result  of  overwork 
l^y  which  she  i^as  prostrated. 


B 


oB^o^Tv  Vo-Voise 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Out  of  her  own  sightless  solitude  Miss 
Helen  Keller  writes  a  letter  making  an 
Impassioned  plea  for  the  more  direct 
official  care  of  the  blind.  Her  cornmuni- 
catlon  Is  suggested  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  biir  before  the  state  legis- 
lature calling  for  the  appointment  of 
a  permanent,  unpaid  commission  for 
the  blind. 

Not  only  did  the  friends  of  the  blind 
appear  In  behalf  of  the  bill,  but  the 
blind  also  came  In  numbers  to  advo- 
cate the  passage  of  this  message. 

M{ss  Keller's  letter  was  a  slngufarly 
eloquent  description  of  the  conditions 
that  call  for  this  legislation,  and  it 
showed  that,  111  and  exhausted  as  she 
was  from  her  labors  for  her  fellow- 
sufferers,  she  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  proposed  plan  for 
the  extension  of  public  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  blind. 


r-rovicA-e>n.Q^^  H,Wc.cL.^31&\a-TvcL  •  ~Tovx.-r Tva-\ 


TOc^-vi^lK  ^  \^o6, 


Helei^  Keller. 


I  Blind.  Deaf  and  Dumb  Womanj  Appeals   to   Massachusetts  Lpoic^i.f,. 
Behalf  of  i  the  Sightless.  e^isJatuie 
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m  KEiiER  n 

FOR  II  CiMSm. 

Writes  Touching  Letter  to  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. 

^JLLNESS  KEEPS  HER  AWAY. 


Btil  She  Writes  Urging  the  Establish- 
ment of  a  Permanent  State  Board  to 
Advance  the  Work  of  the  Education  | 
of  the  Blind. — ^Ha»  Distinguished 
FelloTv   Advocates. 

Boston,  March  1.— One  of  the  most 
largely  attended  hearhigs,  as  well  as  one  | 
calHng'  forth  the  support  of  prominent 
personages,  held  at  the  State  House  dur- 
ing tlie  present  legislative  session  was 
that  lo-clay,  in  connection  with  a  bill 
calling  for  a  permanent  unpaid  commis- 
sion for  the  blind.  Among  those  who 
appeared  were  George  K.  Tufts,  fornvei 
State  Senator;  Edwin  D.  Mead  and  Rev] 
Edward  (^ummings. 

It  was  expected  that  Helen  Keller,  tht 
famous  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  woman 
would  be  heard,  but  she  was  compellec 
by  illness  to  remain  at  home.  She  seni 
a  letter,  however,  as  did  also  Joseph 
Oioate,  former  Ambassador  at  tlie  courl 
of  St.  .James,  and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
and  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewi^  of  New  York.. 
Miss  Keller's  letter  follows: 

"Wrentham,    Mass.,    i.'^cb.    28,    1906. 
"To   the   Honorable    Senators   and  .Kepre- 
sentatives   of   the   Massachusetts  Legis 
lature: 

"Cientlemen— My  licaHli  does  not  permit 
nie  to  come  to  tlie  State  House  to-mor- 
row, but  I  shjill  be  thOrc  in  thought,  and! 
the  worcld  i  wrue  are  the  words  I  wouldj 
speak.  : 

"Jf  you  luiew  lio\v  ii^i  l  ii'iil  ly  ihr.  lilind! 
lun-e  ^iwaited  tho  iriiorl  dl'  111.-'  < 'onnnis-' 
.sion,  1  ;i.in  .sure  y(ti\  would  sivr  .support  toj 
the  bill  tliat  l:-  i:ow  boforc  you.  .If  you! 
realizcii  iiow  lii}.;iil,\-  wr  aiiprcciate  thel 
practical,  \-igorous  work  tlnit  the  Com- 
tnlBfiion  has  done,  during  three  years  j'ou 
would  be  willing  to  continue  and  enlarge 
ihf'  work  for  the  blind  and  render  it 
permanent    and    efficient. 

"The  sightlos.s,  not  only  in  Massnchu- 
?ett.'?,  but  in  the  whole  ITniled  States,  are 
lookinie:  to  you  with  new  hope  for  release 
from  a  bondatfo  of  idleness  and  despair. 
Suffer  them  not  to  sink  inulci-  the  heavier 
burden  of  disappointment,  l.uit  take  the 
lead  in  making  them  useful,  contented 
men  and  women. 


■■\Ve  ask  that  a  permanent  conimisslon 
be  appointed  to  watch  over  the  Interests 
Of  all  the  blind  and  provide  for  their 
many  needs.  The  problem  of  helping  the 
sightless  to  heiD  themselves  is  so  many 
sided  and  complicated  it  requires  the  de- 
A'Oted  attention   of   a  special   board. 

"Investigation  has  shown  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  can  be  ameliorated 
in  other  ways  besides  the  many  excellent 
provisions  which  have  already  been  made 
for  blind  children  and  youths.  Blind 
babies  can  often  be  so  trained  tliat  they 
shall  commence  school  life  as  liealthy, 
well-developed  boys  and  girls.  Many  of 
the  adult  blind  can  bo  taught  to  produce 
useful  and  beautiful  articles  with  the 
industry  of  their  handSj  and  thus  become 
wholly  or  partially  self-supporting.  The 
V/'ork  of  existing  institutions  can  be  sup- 

?ilemented,  and  their  graduates  assisted 
o  find  tmplijyinent.  No  one  institxition 
seems  able  to  cope  v.'ith  the  comjjlex 
problems   of    the    blirtd    as    a    class. 

"We  therefore  uigt:  that  a  permanent 
Board  be  established  which  shall  have 
supervision  over  all  the  blind,  see  to  it 
that  they  obtain  every  advantage  within 
their  reach  and  maintain  a  proper  unity 
and  co-ordination  between  the  education 
of  children,  the  care  of  infants,  the  em- 
ployment of  those  who  no  longer  go  to 
school,  and  the  sheltering  of  the  aged 
and  Infirm.  Only  skilful  management  by 
a  special  Board  can  bestow  the  efforts  of 
the  State  in  behalf  of  the  blind  in  such 
a  way  that  the  greatest  good  shall  be 
obtained  bj''  the  greatest  number  of  sight- 
less. 

"The  Experiment  Station  in  Cambridge, 
which  was  established  expressly  to  show 
the  public  some  of  the  industries  open  to 
the  blind,  has  fulfilled  its  function,  so  far 
as  means  have  permitted,  and  its  success 
Is  suflicient  to  warrant  our  asking  that 
an  industrial  school  for  the  blind  be 
founded  and  that  the  State  maintain  an 
employment  bureau  which  shall  And 
hread-winning  occupations  for  them, 
whether  they  are  graduates  from  a  school 
for  the  blind  or  not. 

"Generous    provision     for    the    sightles.s 
must  be  a  gain,  not  onlj'  to  them,  but  also 
to  the  community,  tmd  is  in  keeping  with 
the   fundamental    declaration   of   America., 
which  guarantees  the  ri,ght  of  all  men  to 
life,   liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
"Let    it    still    l;io    siiid    of    Massachusetts 
that  .she  is  the  lender  in   .American  educa- 
tion,   and   the    staunch    champion    of    true 
philanthropy,    which    will    not    permit    a 
brave,    useful   citizen   to  lose     through  in- 
firmity   the   noble   prero.gative   of  labor. 
"Respectful!\'  vours. 
(Signed)  "HELEN   KELLER."  • 

One  of  the  speakers  was  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  an  alumnus  oC  tiie  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  of  this  city,  and  at 
present  Head  Master  of  the  Eastern 
Township  College  of  Music,  which  is  atRl- 
lated  with  the  Toronto  College  of  Music, 
of  which  he  is  a  I'ellow. 

Miss  Keller  Eji»i|»r©v5ng  From  Recent 
Collapse. 
■VV'reutham,  Mass..  March  1.— Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  to-day  was  to  have  appeared 
at  the  hearing  at  the  State  House,  was 
said  by  a  friend  to  be  showing  great  im- 
provement  from  the  recent  collapse,  the 
result  of  overwork,  by  which  she  was 
prostrated.  Miss  Kellei-'s  finends  feel 
confident  that  continued  care  and  the 
avoidance  of  either  mental  or  physical 
1  overexertion  will  result  In  the  complete 
I  restoration  of  her  health. 
j  One  of  the  keenest  regrets  of  the  young 
woman  in  connection  with  her  disabuity 
has  been  that  she  could  not  appear  in 
person  at  the  hearing  of  the  bill  in  Bos- 
ton to-day  favoring  a  commission  for  the 
blind. 


^pv\^a^^'\^\ci^.  YTl.^^&a_CLWvjL£.eVtg.  >  \Jor\\'Dn 


Taa^T^K  O^,  l^  0  b 


Helen  Keller,  the  Remarkable  Blind  Girl, 

Who  Pleads  lor  Those  Similarly  Afflicted 
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HELEN  KELLER'S 
PLEA  FOR  BUND 


SENDS  iIEI0C01in[E 


111   Health   Prevents   Attendance 

to  Advance  Arguments  for 

Appointment  of  State 

Commissfon. 


BOSTON,  March  1— A  letter  from 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl,  supporting  a  bill 
for  the  appointment  of  a  State  commis- 
sion for  the  blind  was  the  feature  of  a 
hearing  on  the  bill  at  the  State  House 
today.  Miss  Keller  had  expected  to  be 
present  at  the  hearing  but  her  recent 
prostration  from  overworlt  prevented  it. 

In  her  letter,  Miss  Keller  said:  "If  you 
knew  how  patiently  the  blind  have 
awaited  the  report  of  the  commission 
(appointed  in  1903  to  inve.9tigate  the 
needs  of  the  blind),  I  am  sure  you 
would  give  heed  to  the  bill  Uiui,  is  now 
before  you.  The  sightless  not  only  in 
Massachusetts,  but  in  the  whole  United 
States  are  looking  to  you  with  new 
hope  for  release  from  a  bondage  of 
idleness   and   despair. 

"Investigation  has  shown  that  the 
blind  babies  can  often  be  trained  so 
that  they  shall  commence  school  life 
as  healthj-,  well  developed  boys  and 
girls.  Many  of  the  adult  blind  can  be 
taught  to  produce  useful  and  beautiful 
articles  and  thus  become  wholly  or 
partially  self-siipporting.  The  work  of 
existing  Institutions  can  be  supplement- 
ed and  their  graduates  assisted  to  find 
employment.  No  one  institution  seems 
able  to  cope  with  the  complex  problems 
of  the  blind  as  a  class.  We  therefore 
urge  that  a  permanent  board  be  estab- 
lished, which  shall  have  supervision 
over  all  the  blind,  maintain  a  proper 
unity  and  co-ordination  between  the 
education  of  children,  the  care  of  in- 
fants, the  employment  of  those  who  no 
longer  go  to  school  and  the  sheltering 
of  the  aged  and  infirm." 

Miss  Keller,  also  urged. the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  school  for  the 
blind,  "and  that  the  State  maintain 
an  employment  bureau  which  shall 
find  bread  winning  occupations  for 
them  whether  they  are  graduates  from 


!  a  school  for  the  blind  or  not." 
.     Joseph  H.  Choate,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
and   Dr.   F.   Park  Lewis  of   New  York 
also   sent   letters  favoring'  the  bill   and  ; 
nia.n\-  prominent  persons  spoke  in  sup- j 
poit.   o-f  it.  ^J 

MISS  KELLER  BETTER. 

Is  About  the  House  and  Occasion- 
ally Goes  Out  for  a  Walk. 

WRENTHAM.  March  1— Misg  Helen 
.Keller  was  said  by  her  friends  today 
.to  be  showing  great  improvement  from 
the  recent  prostration  as  the  result  of 
overAvork. 

Miss  Keller,  who,  for  some  time,  was 
compelled  to  rest  continually  in  bed  has 
been  able  during  the  past  few  weeks 
to  be  about  the  house  and  on  mild  days 
has  frequently  taken  walks  out  of 
doors.  She  and  her  friends  feel  confi- 
dent that  care  and,  the  avoidance  of 
either  mental  or  physical  over-exertion 
forvthe  next  few  months  will  result  in  j 
the  \omplete  restoration  of  her  health. , 


Ha,vevK\  \  \.\l\-a-?5»S5_g^Kuc^e-^:i:^.  G-a-:z^eVte: 


be  pres- 
tee  of  the 

S  for  tne 


Helen  Keller  was  not  able  to  be  pres 
ent  iu  person  before  the  committee  of  tlje 
lesislat'ure  yesterday  aridiirge  t 
able  report  on  the  bill  providing'' 
creation  of  an  unpaid  commission  to  have 
charge  of  the  work  in  the  interest  of  the 
adult  blind  of  the  stale,  but  her  earnest 
advocacy  was  as  well  expressed  in  the 
letter  which  was  read  to  the  committee, 
and  the  members  ought  to  assure  her  of 
the  accomplishment  of  her'  life  mission 
so  fur  as  this  enactment  goes.  The  num- 
ber of  blind  in  the  state  is  increasing 
rapidly-,  and  the  number  of  men,  women 
and  children  suffering  from  less  serious 
affection  of  the  ejes  in  various  degrees" 
of  loss  of  sight  is  increasing  at  still  moi;e 
rapid  rate.  Sometimes  it  is  feared  that 
the  race  is  sacrificing  its  power  of  vision 
and  is  Ijecoming  a  race  with  diseased  or 
affected  eyes.  If  by  the  organization  of 
this  work  of  collecting  .statistics  concern- 
ing the  blind,  some  degree  of  knowledge 
a.s  to  the  cause  of  increasing  blindness 
can  be  secured,  a  preventive  of  its  spread 
may  be  suggested  and  the  commonwealth 
migllt  be  well  repaid  for  its  endeavor, 
entirely  apart  from  any  consideration  of 
the  righteous  demand  which  the  sightless 
ones  iiave  upon  the  rest  of  us  for  assist- 
'aace  and  practical  sympathy. 


ToxWa-^a- ^Ina^i-Y^e^.  Elxfi^e^^"^ 


LETTERS  FROM  THE   PEOPLE, 


The    Helen     Keller    Lecture. 

To    the   Editor  of   the   EXPRESS: 

The  recent  great  results  accom- 
•pUshed  throug-h  the  visit  of  Miss  Hel- 
en Keller  to  this  City  are  appreciated 
no  more  by  anyone  than  by  the  mem- 
ibers  of  the  committee  of  the  Gorham 
Damffs,  for  they  realize  that  it  was 
the  generous  co-operation  anal  support 
with  which  they  were  met  on  eveiT 
sid'3  that  made  the  event  the  success 
which  it  proved.  F.;om-  church  and 
cliib,  from  organization  and  imiiivid- 
uals  alilce  came  the  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement in  tlie  substantial  form 
which  resulted  in  one  of  the  largest 
audiences  which  Oity  Hall  has  held 
in  many  years.  That  this  was  not 
aoeompliished  without  systematic 

methotte  is  also  a  fact  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  committee,  and  two 
of  them  wish  to  express  to  the  third 
member  their  personal  appreciation  of 
the  work  laid  out  by  her  ama'  also  her 
able  work  on  the  press  which  has 
ihelped  to  bving  the  cause  to  its  present 
.successful  issue.  Mrs.  Kendall  has 
been  honored  abroad.  Last  year  the 
Ipap.ers  well  filled  with  her  personal 
Itriumph  at  Washington  and  we  at 
{home,  who  know  of  the  work  done  for 
[the  Maine  Institute  for  the  Blind,  wish 
to  express  our  ap'preciation  of  that 
[work,  and  prove  that  the  saying,  "a. 
iprophet  is  without  honor  save  in  his 
iOwn  country,"  is  false  so  fa.r  a,s  the 
committee  of  conference  for  the  blind 
'ijs  concernedi. 

I  HARRIET    ROBIB    BARKER, 

i  Chairman. 

ELINOR    M.    KNIGHT. 
!  Secretary.^ 


I 
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Miss  Helen  Keller  still  'Sontinudfe  to 
gain  strength.  If  she  keeps  on  gain- 
ing as  she  has  during  the  past  week 
her  n'^rmal  health  will  return  much 
sooner  than  was  anticipated  when  she 
first  lost  her  nervous  energy.  f 


roT-V\B-\A.cL    mB-Nne  .  "P- 
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WOMEN'S  CLUBS. 


A  Helen  Keiiar  Meeting  of  Ammon^ 
congin  Club. 


ADDRESS     BY    MRS.    KENDALL. 


Condition  of  Fund  For  Rome  For 
the  Blind. 


A  very  intei'esting  meeting  of  the 
Ammoncougin  club  was  held  in  West- 
brook  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the 
bet-utiful  home  of  Mrs.  J.  D.  Knowl- 
ton  where,  after  the  routine  business 
jwas  finished  during-  which  the  presi- 
jdent,  Mrs.  Bodge,  presided,  a  fine  pro- 
gram waa  given  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs,  Charles  Graham  who,  with 
Mrs.  Clinton  Eastman,  had  made  the 
arrangements  for  the  afternoon,  which 
.proved  so  profitable  and  pleasant  for 
jail  concerned. 

The  first  number  was  a  vocal  solo 
by    Miss    Florence    Sawyer,    who    was 


■accompanied  t>y  Miss  Elizabeth.  Babb 
in  a  very  acceptable  maaner.  Miss 
Sawyer  has  a  fine  mezzo  soprano  voice 
of  an  unusually  sweet  quality  and 
siie  sing-a  with  much  taste. 

The  selection  was  followed  by  a  vo- 
cal solo  by  William  Lynch,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  for  the._  Blind, 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ezra 
Newhall  of  the  Whlttier  club.  Mx\ 
Ljrnch  has  a  great  natural  g-ift  in  ai 
voice  of  more  than  the  ordinary  rang© 
,and  in  the  -depth  of  feeling  and  the' 
flexibility  of  tone  it  makes  Itself  pleas-' 
ing  to  all  listeners.  Both  singers  were 
liberally  applauded. 

The  chairman,  Mrs.  Graham,  then 
introduced  the  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon, Mrs.  A.  A.  Kendall,  her  words 
being  cordial  and  full  of  appreciation 
of  the  anticipated  pleasure.  The  topic, 
"Helen  Keller's  Life  and  Her  Recent 
Vis^it  to  Portland,"  was  one  in  which 
all  showed!  a  very  marked  Interest. 
The  roll  call  had  been  from  her  "Chat 
Upon  the  Hand,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Cent"ury  not  long  ago,  and  each 
person  present  had  been  given  a  card 
of  soft  igreenish  g'ray  color,  with  a 
picture  of  Miss  Keller  at  the  top,  and 
the  sentence  in  white  beneath  it.  Ev- 
ery one  had  some  earnest)  thought  and 
message  In  It. 

This  had  started  the  line  of  thought 
and  Mrs.  Kendall  began  by  giving  a 
view  of  Miss'  Keller  as  noted  at  clos^ 
range.  She  then  took  up  her  life's  stors 
as  told  by  herself  and  emphasized  th« 
most  Important  events  In  it.  The  arJ 
rival  of  Miss  Sulivan  at  Tuskeg'am 
bia;  her  life  at  Perkins  Institute;  th« 
episode  of  the  Frost  Fairies;  her  c.a 
reer  at  Radcllffe,  and  the  work  t( 
which  she  has  devoted  herself  sine* 
leaving  there;  the  visit  of  C.  F.  F" 
Camplbell  and  his  lecture  was  describee 
and  the  purposes  of  the  Gorhan 
Dames  In  giving  an  Impetus  to  the 
work  already  inauguarted  by  Willian 
J.  Ryan  of  this  city  and  others  in  the 
Maine  Insti'tution  for  the  Blind,  was 
given  in  detail. 

The  Clai'k  H.  Barker  memorial  fund 
$1000  of  which  has  already  been  pan. 
over,  will  soon  be  increased  and  th( 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  '  make  il 
at  least  $1000  more.  A  gift  of  $100  wa^ 
received  on  Saturday  and  everj'thing 
is  promising. 

After  Mr.  Lynch's  second  solo  h< 
was  asked  to  speak  to  the  members 
and  guests,  which  he  did  In  a  finished 
and  forceful  manner. 

Miss  Florence  Sawyer  sung  "Dearie' 
exquisitely  and  kindly  responded  tc 
an  Insistent  encore  by  singing  the  las] 
verse.  j 

Milton's  poem  on  his  blindness  was 
read  with  much  feeling  by  one  of  th^ 
club  members. 

After  the  program  the  ladles  were 
invited  to  the  dining  room  where  Misi| 
Elizabeth    Knowlton      dipped      punchj 


I  and  Mrs.  George  Knowlton  and  othen 
assisted  in  serving'  very  dainty  re- 
fresihrnents'. 

This  is  one  of  the  clubs  which  has 
a  philanttiropic  side  to  i't'S  work,  each 
year  seeing  something  accomplished 
for  somebody.  A  room  has  been  furn- 
ished in  the  Home  for  Friendless  Boj'S 
among  other  things. 

There  were  between  40  and  50  pres- 
ent, among  wliom.  were:  .Mrs.  A. 
Bodge,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Morris,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Porter,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Leighton,  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Palmer,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Alexander,  Mrs. 
Ella  F.  Cordwell,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Bailey, 
Mrs.  Emma  F.  Duran,  Mrs.  Clinton  T. 
Eastman,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Graham,  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  Graham,  Mrs.  QuinbJ^  Mrs. 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Mason,  Mrs.  Ezra  New- 
hall  and  those  who  took  part  in  the 
program. 

Mrs.  Clark  H.  Barker  was  given  a 
warm  welcome  from  old  friends  and 
jspoke  earnestly  for  the  cause  and  with 
appreciation  of  the  delightful  after- 
noon extended  to  the  visitors. 


WESTBROOK. 

*i 

General   News  Notes    and  Items  oi 
Personal  Interest. 

EAST    END. 

The  Ammoncongin  Club  had  anothei 
red  letter  day  at  its  meeting  Wednes-j 
)ay,  held  at  the  pleasant  home  of  Mrs! 
[o'hn  Knowlton.  It  was  a  "soeciai 
lay"  In  charge  of  Mrs.  Rose  Gralianl 
md  Mrs.  Katherine  Eastman.  The 
lUotations  were  written  upon  dainty 
:ards  upon  each  of  which  was  a  pici 
;ure  of  Helen  Keller.  After-  roll  call 
Miss  Florence  Sawyer  sang  very 
sweetly,  Sing  Me  to  Sleep,  accompanied 
)n  the  piano  hy  Miss  Elizabeth  Babb^ 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Kendall  of  Portland  wa^ 
then  introduced  by  Mrs.  Graham, 
chairman  of  the  day's  progrtim,  andi 
gpoke  very  entertainingly  of  the  storyj 
of  Helen  Keller  and  there  was  not  a 
clry  eye  awrong  the  large  number  pres- 
ent when  Mrs.  Kendall  'had  flinislied. 
She  was  followed  by  a  vocal  solo 
sweetly  rendered  by  Mr.  Lynch  ot 
Portland,  who  is  blind.  He  was  ac- 
companied on  the  piano  by  Mrs.  New- 
hall  of  Portland.  Mrs.  Clark  Barkei 
was  next  introduced  and  spoke  briefly 
but  entertainingly.  Miss  Sawyer  then 
sang  Dearie,  and  Mr.  Lynch  was  heard 
in  another  selection.  By  request  Mrs. 
Kendall  then  convulsed  those  present 
with  one  of  her  original  monologues, 
given  In  her  own  Inimitable  manner. 
,  Adjournment  was  then  in  order  when 

a  social  hour  was  enjoyed.  Dainty  re- 
freshments were  served  In  the  dining 
room.  The  centerpiece  of  the  table  was 
a  dish  of  pansies,  the  club  flower.  Miss 
Bessie  Knowlton  dipped  punch  and 
Mrs.  George  Knowlton  passed  fancy 
cakes  and  confections.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  with  Mrs.  Florence 
Bodge  Instead  of  Mrs.  Clara  Palmer 
as  per  printed  program.  This  will  be 
the  last  program  day  of  the  season.  It 
win  be  A  Short  Story  Day  with  Mrs. 
Alexander  and  Miss  Clay  in  charge. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Emerson  of  Chatham,  N. 
H.,  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles   Sylvester. 

>  S.  D.  Warren  Council,  O.  U.  A.  M., 
Iconferred  the  degrees  on  two  candl- 
hates  at  its  regular  meeting  last  even- 
Inar. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  24,  1906. 


IISS  KELLER  DISAPPOINTED. 


Health     Will     Prevent     Her     Attending 

Meeting  at  Waldorf-Astoria  for 

the    Adult    Blind. 


WRENTHAM,  March  23,  190G.  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  whose  health  broke  down 
some  time  ago,  is  much  better.  She  is 
still  at  lihe  home  of  John  A.  Macy,  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan-Maey,  her 
teacher. 

Neither  Miss  Keller  nor  her  teacher 
will  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  in 
behalf  of  the  adult  blind  which  is  to 
he  held  next  Thursday  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  in  New  York.  Miss  Keller  says 
she  has  never  been  more  disappointed 
in  her  life  than  by  her  inability  to  at- 
tend this  meeting:.  Miss  Keller  intend.S 
to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clemens,  who 
will  preside,  for  liim  to  read  at  the 
meeting'. 


324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  24,  1906 

The  condition  of  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
whose  health  broke  down  some  time 
ago,  is  much  improved.  Miss  Keller  is 
still  at  the  home  in  Wrentham  of  John 
A.  Macy,  husband  of  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan- 
Macy,  her  teacher.  Neither  Miss  Keller 
nor  her  teacher  will  be  able  to  attend 
the  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind 
which  is  to  be  held  next  Thursday  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York.  On 
the  cards  which  have  been  issued  for 
that  meeting  it  is  announced  that  there 
will  be  an  address  by  Miss  Keller  or 
by  Mrs.  Sullivan-Macy,  her  teacher.  This 
announcement  is  an  error,  and  was  made 
without  tlie  knowledge  of  Miss  Keller 
and  her  teacher.  Miss  Keller  states  that 
she  has  never  been  more  disappointed 
in  her  life  than  by  her  inability  to  at- 
tend this  meeting,  organized  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  work  slie  has  so  deeply  at 
heart,  but  that  the  v/ork  is  so  noble  and 
so  necessary  that  it  cannot  fail.  She 
says  tliat  no  cause  can  fail  of  success 
when  it  is  supported  by  Mark  Twain  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Choate,  and  that  this  meet- 
ing, with  Mark  Twain  in  the  chair,  will 
be  the  most  powerful  gathering  in  the 
cause  of  the  blind  that  this  country  has 
witnessed.  Miss  Keller  intends  to  write 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Clemens  for  him  to  read 
at     tlie     dinner. 
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Miss  Helen  Keller  GettiB^^ 
Better  at  Wrentham. 


Unable  to  Attend  New  York  Meeting, 
But  Will  Write  Letter. 


WRENTHAM.  March  23— The  condi- 
tion of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  whose  iiealtlx 
broke  down  some  time  ago,  is  much  im- 
proved. Miss  Keller  is  still  at  the  home 
of  John  A.  Macy,  husband  of  Mrs  Anne , 
Sullivan-Macy,  her  teacher.  \ 

Neither  Miss  Keller  nor  her  teacher 
will  be  able  to   attend   the  meeting  in 
behalf  of  the  adult  blind  Thursday  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York.    On 
tlie   cards   which  have  been   issued  for  ' 
that  meeting  it  Is  announced  that  there 
\vill   be   an  address   by   Miss   Keller  or  i 
by  Mrs  Sullivan-Macy.    This  is  an  error  \ 
and  was  made  without  the  knowledge  of 
Miss  Keller  or  her  teacher.    Miss  Keller 
intends  to   write   a   letter   which   Mark 


jScoVow  ~S 
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ILEN  ELLEfi  T 
WRITE  TO  T 


Disappointed  That  She  Cannot  At- 
tend Meeting-,  She  Will  Send  • 
Letter  to  Be  Read. 


"Wrcntham.  Mass.,  March  23.— The  coii- 
dilion  of  Miss  Helen  KeUer,  whose 
health  broke  down  s'ome  time  ago,  is 
much  Impi'ovccl.  Miss  Keller  is  still  at 
the  home  of  John  A.  Macy,  husband  of 
Mr.«.  Anno  SuUivan-Macy,  her  teacher. 

"Neither  Miss  Keller  nor  her  teach&r 
will  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  in 
behalf  of  the  adult  blind,  which  is  to  be 
held  next  Thursday  at  the  Waldorf- 
A.gtoria  in  New  York.  On  the  cards 
which  have  been  issued  for  that  meet- 
ing' it  is  announced  that  there  will  be 
an  address  by  Miss  Keller  or  by  Mrs. 
Sullivan-Macy.  This  announcement  is 
an  error  and  was  made  without  au- 
thority. 

Miss  Keller  states  that  she  has  never 
been  more  disappointing-  in  her  life  than 
by  her  Inability  to  a.ttend  this  meeting, 
organized  in  tlie  interests  of  the  work 
she  has  so  deeply  at  heart,  but  that  the 
work  is  so  noble  and  necessary  that  it 
cannot  fail.  She  pays  that  no  cause 
can  fail  of  success  when  it  is  supported 
by  Mark  Twain  and  .Joseph  Choate,  and 
that  this?  meeting-,  with  Mark  Twain  in 
the  chair,  will  be  the  most  ixjwerful 
ijathering-  in  the  cause  of  the  blind  that 
■this  country  has  witnessed.  Miss  Keller 
Intends  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clemens 
for  him  to  read  at  the  dinner. 


'HELEN  KELLER      ;     ! 

CANNOT  ATTEND 


Her  Health  Much  Improved,  How- 
ever-Sure That  New  York  Meet-| 
ing  in  Behalf  of  Adult  Blind  Will 
Be  a  Success. 

Wrentham,  March  23.-The  condition  of 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  whose  health  Va-oke 
down  sometime  ago,  is  much  improved. 
Miss  Keller  is  still  at  the  home  of  John 
A.  Macy,  husband  of  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan- 
Macv,    her   teacher. 

Neither  Miss  Keller  nor  her  teacher  will 
be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  m  behalt 
of  the  adult  blind  which  is  to  be  held  next 
Thursday  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New 
York.  On  the  cards  which  have  been  is- 
sued for  that  meeting  it  is  announced  that  i 
there  will  be  an  address  by  Miss  Keller 
or  by  Mrs.  Sullivan-Macy,  her  teacher. 

This  announcement  is  an  error  and  was 
made  without  the  knowledge  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler and  her  teacher. 

Miss  Keller  said  that  she  has  never  been 
more  disappointed  in  her  life  than  by  her 
inability  to  attend  this  meeting  organized  , 
in  the  interests  of  the  work  she  has  so 
deeply  at  heart,  but  that  the  work  is  so 
noble  and  so  necessary  that  it  cannot  fall, 

She  says  that  no  cause  can  fail  of  suc- 
cess when  it  is  supported  by  Mark  Twain 
and  Joseph  Choate,  and  that  this  meeting 
with  Mark  Twain  in  the  chair  will  be  the 
most-  powerful  gathering  In  the  cause  of 
the  blind  that  this  country  has  witnessed. 
Miss  Keller  intends  to  write  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Clemens  for  him  to  read  at  the  dinner. 


i 
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HELEN  KELLER 

CANNOT  ATTEND 


Her  Healtli  Mucli  Improved,  How- 
ever— Sxire  That  Newr  York  Meet- 
ing, in  Behalf  o2  Adult  Blind  Will 

<ait0 

Be  a  Success. 

■\Vrentham,  March  23.— The  condition  of 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  whose  health  broke 
down  sometime  ago,  is  much  improved. 
Miss  Keller  is  still  at  the  home-  of  John 
.\..  Maey.  husband  of  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan- 
Macy,    her   t'-acher. 

Neither  Miss  Keller  nor  her  teacher  will 
be    able    to    attend    llie    meeting   in    behalf 
of  the  adult  blind  which  is  to  be  held  next 
Thursday   at  the   Waldorf-Astoria  in   New 
York.     On   the   cards   which   have   been   is- 
I  sued  for  that  meeting  it  is  annouacv-d  that 
I  there    will    be    an    address   by   Miss    Keller 
I  or  by   Mrs.  Sallivan-Macy.  her  ter^cher. 
i      This  annoiincenifnt   is   an  error  \ind   was 
1  made   without  the  knowledge  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler and  her  teacher. 

Miss  Keller  said  tliat  she  has  never  been 

more  disappointed  in  her  life  than  by  her 

I  inability  to  attend  this  meeting  organized 

i  in    the    interests    of    the    work    she    Inas    so 

I  deeply   at   heart,    but   that  the   work   is   so 

'  noble'  and  so  necessary  that  it  cannot  fall. 

I      She   says   that  no   cause   can  fair  of  suc- 

!  cess  when  it  is  supported  by  Mark  Twain 

and  Joseph   Choate.   and  that  this  meeting 

with  Mark  Tv^'ain  in  the  chair  will  be  the 

most    powerful    gathering   in    the   cause   of 

the  blind  that  this  country  has  witnessed. 

'  Miss    Keller    intends    to    write    a    letter   to 

'  Mr.' Clemens  for  him  to  read  at  the  dinner 
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jfe        Hiss  Keller   ImprovioM  ig  I 

The  condition  of  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler, whose  health  broke  down  some 
time  ago,  is  much  improved.  Miss 
Keller  is  still  at  the  home  of  John  A. 
Macy. husband  of  Mrs.  Anne  SuUivan- 
Macy,  her  teacher  in  Wrentham. 

Neither  Miss  Keller  nor  her  teacher 
will  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  in 
behalf  of  the  adult  blind,  which  is  to 
be  held  next  Tiiursday  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astor  in  New  York  On"  the 
cards  which  have  been  issued  for  that 
meeting  it  is  announced  that  there 
will  be  an  address  by  Miss  Keller  or 
by  Mrs.  Sullivan-Macy.  This  an- 
nouncement is  an  error  and  was  made 
without  authority. 

Miss  Keller  states  that  she  has 
never  been  more  disappointing  in  her 
life  than  by  her  inability  to  attend 
this  meeting,  organized  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  work  she  has  so  deeply  at 
heart,  but  that  the  work  is  so  noble 
and  necessary  that  it  cannot  fail.  She 
says  that  no  cause  can  fail  of  success 
when  it  is  supported  by  Mark  Twain 
and  Joseph  Choate.and  that  this  meet- 
ing, with  Mark  Twain  in  the  chair 
will  be  the  most  powerful  gathering 
in  the  cause  of  the  blind  that  this 
country  has  witnessed.  Miss  Keller 
intends  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clem- 
ens for  him  to  rend  at  the  dinner. 


Miss  Helen  Keller  has  been  pre- 
paring an  address  which  will  be  read 
tonight  in  New  York  at  the  meeting 
of  those  interested  in  promoting  the 
work  for  the  adult  blind.  Mark, 
Twain  and  Joseph  H.  Choate  are 
among  the  speakers. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  PLEA. 

SA}  i  , : 


Blind    Girls    Classic   Read   by   Mark 
m      Twain  at  New  York  Meeting. 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER. 


NEW  YORK,  MarcK™25:^:T"Iiere~was  si 
unique  assemblage  in  the  ballroom  o^ 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  tonight,  when  a| 
movement  was  launched  looking  to  the 
jbetterment  of  the  condition  of  the  blind. 

Called  together  by  the  New  York  state 
association  for  promoting  the  interests! 
of  the  blind,  men  and  women  of  wealth) 
and  fashion  mixed  with  those  who,  de-j 
prived  -  of  the  sense  of  sight,  are  de-i 
pendent  upon  the  charity  of  others.  ; 

It  made  in  many  respects  the  most  re- 
m.arkable  gathering  the  famous  hotel 
has  witnessed.  At  the  conclusion  a  fund! 
was  pledged  to  carry  on  the  work  ofi 
Instructing  the  blind  in  New  York  state,  j 

Mark  Twain,  as  presiding  ofHcer,  made' 
an  address  impressive  in  its  pathetic 
reference  to  the  affliction  of  blindness.! 
It  was  not  without  touches  of  humor,! 
too,  and  with  the  humor  the  blind  au- 
ditors were  as  much  amused  and  ap- 
plauded as  vociferously  as  did  the 
others.  Josepii  II.  Clioate  made  an  elo- 
quent appeal  for  funds  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  a  vice  president  of 
the  association,  was  expected  to  be 
present,  but  Mr  Ciemfens  explained  with 
much  tenderness  that  she  was  very  ill, 
and  that  at  her  bedside  was  her  teacher, 
Mrs  Annie  Sullivan-Macey,  who  hadl 
ilso  been  expected  at  the  gathering. 

A  letter,  dictated  by  Miss  Keller  upon! 
her  sick  bed,  was  read  by  Mr  Clemens. 
tie  pronounced  it  a  classic  and  s.aid  itj 
Jeserved  a  place  among  the  great  lit- 
erary  productions.     It   read: 

What  It  is  to  be  Blind. 

"My  Dear  Mr  Clemens— It  Is  a  greatj 
iisappointment  to  me  not  to  be  with 
^'ou  and  the  other  friends  who  have' 
lOined  their  strength  to  uplift  the  blind.; 
The  meeting  in  New  York  will  be  thej 
greatest  occasion  in  the  movement! 
vhich  has  so  long  engaged  my  heart, 
md  I  regret  keenly  not  to  be  present 
ind  feel  the  inspiration  of  living  contact 
tvith  such  an  assembly  of  wit,  wisdom 
and  philanthropy. 

"I  should  be  happy  if  I  could  have 
spelled  into  my  hand  the  words  as  they 
fall  from  your  lips,  and  receive,  even  as 
It  is  uttered,  the  eloquence  of  our  new-l 
est  ambassador  to  the  blind.  We  have 
not  had  such  advocates  before.  I 

"My  disappointment  is  softened  by  thej 
thought  that  never  at  any  meeting  was 
the  right  word  so  sure  to  be  spoken,  but, 
superfluous  as  all  other  appeal  musti 
seem  after  you  and  Mr  Choate  havej 
spoken,  nevertheless,  as  I  am  a  woman, i 
I  cannot  be  silent,  and  ask  you  to  read! 
this  letter,  knowing  that  it  will  be  lifted] 
to  eloquence  by  your  kindly  voice. 

"To  know  what  the  blind  man  needs 
you  who  can  see  must  imagine  what 
It  would  be  not  to  see,  and  you  can 
Imagine  it  more  vividly  if  you  remember 
that  before  your  .iourney's  end  youl 
may  have  to  go  the  dark  way  your- 
self. Try  to  realize  what  blindjiflaS 
means  to  those  whose  joyous  actlvltyl 
Is  stricken  to  inaction. 

"It  is  to  live  long,  long  days— and-'lifd 
is  made  up  of  days.  It  is  to  live  Im-i' 
mured,  baffled,  impotent,  all  God'4 
world  shut  out.  It  Is  to  sit  helpless,  do:-i 
fraiidcd    while    your   spirit   strains    anc^ 


[Jugs  at  Its  fetters  and  your  shoulders 
ache  for  the  burden  they  are  denied, 
the  rightful  burden   of  labor. 

"The  seeing  man  goes  about  his 
business  confident  and  self-dependent. 
He  does  his  share  of  the  work  of  the 
world  in  mine,  in  quarry,  in  factory,  in 
counting  room,  asking  of  others  no 
boon,  save  the  opportunity  to  a  man's 
part  and  to  receive  the  laborer's  guer- 
don. 


Helping  Hand  Needed. 

"In  an  instant  accident  blinds  him. 
The  day  is  blotted  out.  Night  envelopes 
all  the  visible  world.  The  feet  which 
once  bore  him  to  his  task  with  firm  and 
confident  stride,  stumble  and  halt  and 
fear  the  forward  step.  He  is  forced  to 
a  new  habit  of  idleness,  which  like  a 
canker,  consumes  the  mind  and  destroys 
its  bountiful  faculties. 

"Memory  confronts  him  with  his 
lighted  past.  Amid  the  tangible  ruins 
of  his  life  as  it  promised  to  be  he  gropes 
his  pitiful  way.  You  have  met  liim  on 
your  busy  thoroughfares  with  faltering 
feet  and  outstretched  hand,  patiently 
dodging  the  universal  dark,  holding  out 
for  sale  his  petty  wares,  or  his  cap  for 
your  pennies;  and  this  was  a  man  with 
ambitions  and  capabilities. 

"It  is  because  we  know  that  these  am- 
bitions and  capabilities  can  be  fulfilled 
that  we  are  working  to  improve  the  con- 
■dition  of  the  adult  blind.  You  cannot 
bring  back  tha  sight  to  the  vacant  eyes, 
but  you  can  give  a  helping  hand  to  the 
sitrhtless  along  the  dark  pilgrimage.  Tou 
can  teach  them  new  akill.  For  work 
.they  once  did  with  the  aid  of  their  eyes 
you  can  substitute  work  that  they  can 
do  with  their  hands. 

"They  ask  only  opportunity,  and  op- 
portunity is  tho  torch  of  darkness.  They 
crave  no  charity,  no  pension;  but  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  lucrative 
toil,  and  this  satisfaction  is  the  right  of 
every  human  being. 

"At  your  meeting  New  York  will  speak 
its  worc.1  for  the  blind,  and  when  New 
York  speaks  the  world  listens.  The  true 
message  of  New  York  is  not  the  com- 
mercial ticking  of  busy  telegraphs,  but 
the  mightier  utterances  of  such  gather- 
ings as  yours. 

"Of  late  our  periodicals  have  been 
filled  witla  depressing  revelations  of 
great  social  evils.  Querulous  critics  have 
pointed  to  every  flaw  in  our  civic  struc- 
ture. We  have  listened  long  enough  to 
the  pessimists. 

I  "You  once  told  me  you  were  a  pessi- 
mist, Mr  Clemens,  but  great  men  are 
usually  mistaken  about  themselves.  You 
are  an  optimise.  If  you  were  not,  you 
would  not  preside  at  the  meeting.  For 
|/it  is  an  answer  to  pessimism.  It  pro- 
i  claims  that  the  heart  and  the  wisdom 
of  a  great  city  are  devoted  to  the  good 
j^v^mankind,  that  in  this,  the  busiest 
"city  in  tho  world,  no  cry  of  distress  goes 
up;  but  receives,  a  compassionate  an(L< 
j  generous  answer.  Rejoice  that  the  causf 
jof  the  blind  has  been  heard  in  New 
York,  for  the  day  after  it  shall  be  heard 
'around  the  world.    Yours,  sincerely, 

"Helen  Keller. 

"Wrentham,   Mass,   March  27.." 


Mr  Clemens'  Arithmetic. 

Before  beginning  his  address  Mr 
Clemens  presented  Frank  O'Brien  of 
Boston,  a  graduate  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  of  Montreal,  who  played  upon  the 
piano  Chopin's  ballad  in  A  fiat  with  a 
technique  that  was  marvelous.  He  was 
followed  by  Miss  Christine  Bara.que, 
also  of  Boston,  the  only  blind  woman 
who  has  been  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  law,  and  she  sang  two  selections  with 
beautiful  effect. 

Mr  Clemens  in  his  address  said: 

"If  you  detect  any  awkwardness  in 
my  movements  1  offer  tke  explanation 
that  I  never  presided  before  at  this  kind 
of  a  meetins.  I  did  think  I  could  do 
anything  anybody  else  could  do,  but  I 
confess  that  here  I  feel  the  lack  of  ex- 
perience. 

-"I  feel  like  the  Essex  band.  The  band 
appeared  in  a  parade  in  a  small  town 
and  the  editor  of  the  only  paper  laid 
himself  out  to  go  into  ecstacies  over 
everything  about  the  parade.  When  he 
came  to  the  Essex  band  he  was  all  out 
of  adjectives  and  all  he  said  about  It 
was:  'It  done  the  best  it  could.'  I 
shall  do  the  best  I  can. 

"Before  this  meeting  I  was  handed  a 
lot.  of  statistics  about  the  purposes  of 
this  meeting.  I  couldn't  pack  them  into 
my  head.  I  had  to  give  it  up.  I  never 
could  do  anytliing  with  figures.  Never 
had  any  talent  with  mathematics.  To- 
day all  I  know  is  the  multiplication  ta- 
ble and  as  soon  as  I  reach  9  times  7  I 
have  to  give  that  up." 

"How  much  is  it?"  asked  a  voice. 

"Eighty-four,"    replied    the    humorist, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation. 
I     After   the   laughter   had   subsided   Mr 
>  Clemens  proceeded: 

"The  people  behind  this  glorious  move- 
ment will  push  it  to  success  if  you  give 
them  some  assistance  from  your  pock- 
ets. It  is  dismal  enough  to  be  blind. 
It  is  dreary  at  the  best.  But  it  can  be 
so  largely  ameliorated  when  the  blind 
unfortunates  are  given  something  to  do. 
It  is  always  night  to  them.  When  they 
have  to  sit  with  their  hands  folded  with, 
nothing  to  do  it  is  drearier  than  ever.' 
They  want  to  experience  the  sweet 
pleasure  of  earning  their  own  way  in 
the   world. 

"Blind  people  are  able  to  accomplish 
great  things  with  their  hands.  The 
things  they  make  find  a  ready  market. 
What  is  wanted  of  you  tonight  who  are 
not  blind  is  to  give  $15,000.  The  figures 
are  all  set.  There  is  no  graft  in  it. 
If  there  were  I  would  not  be  here."      a! 

Mr  Clemens  said  that  the  name  o^ 
association  for  the  blind  was  too  much  ■ 
for   him. 

"I  never  could  pronounce  all  that,"  he 
declared,  "and  Andrew  Carnegie  is  way 
down  in  Virginio,  so  I  can't  get  it 
spelled." 

Mr  Clemens  read  a  letter  of  regret 
from  Grover  Cleveland  at  his  inability 
to  attend.  Mr  Choate  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  association  and  declared  that  it 
deserved  to  get  all  the  money  It  had 
asked   for  and  more. 

Charles  F.  P.  Campbell,  agent  of  the 
Masaachusetts  association  for  the  adult 
blind,  made  an  hitoresting  addrt;s.s. 

After ,  the  gathering  had  adjourned 
subscriptions  amounting  almost  to  tiio 
entire  $15,000  were  pledged.  The  money 
will  be  applied  to  schools  and  work- 
shops for  the  blind  to  ba  aatabiiahud 
all  over  th«  stat*. 
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if, 
»24     Washington     Street,    Boston,     Mass. 


FRIDAY,-  MARCH    30,   1806  ! 

STRONG  PLEA  FOR  THE  BLIND 


MISS  KELLER  WRITES  TO  NEW  YORK 
MEETING 


New  York,  March  30— A  new  poem  by 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  a  striking:  letter 
from  Helen  Keller,  an  appeal  for  funds 
by  Joseph  H.  Choate,  and  a  funny  story 
by  Mark  Twain,  who  presided,  made  up  the 
programme  of  the  meeting  held  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  last  night  by 

j  the  New  York  State  Association  for  Pro- 
J  moting   the  Interests   of  the  Blind.     About 

1 1500  persons  were  present,  including  many 
blind.  The  new  Gilder  poem  was  printed 
on    the    programmes.      Here    it   is: 

;  "Pity   the   Blind!"     Yes,    pity   those 

(Whom  day  and  night  enclose 

:  In    equal    dark;    to    whom    the    sun's    keen 

j  flame 

I  And  pitchy  night-time  are  the  same. 

But  pity   most   the   blind 
:  Who    cannot    see 
That  to   be   kind 
Is    life's    felicity. 

I  Miss  Helen  Keller,  a  vice  president'  of  the 
I  Association,  was  expected  to  be  present, 
but  Mr.  Clemens  explained  with  much  ten- 
derness that  she  was  verj'  ill,  and  that 
at  her  bedside  was  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Annie 
Sullivan-Macey,  who  had  also  been  expect- 
ed at  the  gathering.  A  letter,  dictated  by  ■ 
Miss  Keller  upon  her  sick  bed,  was  read 
by  Mr.  Clemens.  He  pronounced  it  a  clas- 
sic and  said  it  deserved  a  place  mong  the 
great  literary  productions:     It  read: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Clemens— It  Is  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  me  not  to  be  with  you  and 
the  other  friends  who  have  joined  their 
strength  to  uplift  the  blind.  The  meeting 
in  New  York  will  be  the  greatest  occasion 

I  in  the  movement  which  has  so  long  en- 
gaged my  heart,  and  I  regret  keenly  not 
to  be  present  and  feel  the  Inspiration  of 
living  contact  with  such  an  assembly  | 
of  wit,  wisdom  and  philanthropy.  I  should 
be  happy  if  I  could  have  spelled  into  my 
hand  the  words  as  they  fall  from  your 
lips,  and  receive,  even  as  it  is  uttered,  the 
eloquence  of  our  newest  ambassador  to  the 
blind.  We  have  not  had  such  advocates 
before.  My  disappointment  is  softened  by 
the  thought  that  never  at  any  meeting  was 
the  right  word   so  sure  to   be  spoken,    but, 

j  superfluous  as  all  other  appeal  must  seem 
after    you    and    Mr.    Choate    have    spoken, 

I  nevertheles,  as  I  am  a  woman,  I  cannot 
be  silent,  and  ask  you  to  read  this  letter, 
knowing  that  it  will  be  lifted  to  eloquence 
by    your    kindly    voice. 

To  know  what  the  blind  man  needs  you 
who  can  see  must  imagine  what  it  would 
be  not  to  see,  and  you  can  imagine  it  more 


vividly  If  you  retaember  that  before  your 
journey's  end  you  may  have  to  go  the  dark 
:  way  yourself.  Try  to  realize  what  blind- 
■  ness  means  to  those  whose  joyous  activity 
is  stricken  to  inaction. 

It  is  to  live  long,  long  days— and  life  is 
made  up  of  days.  It  is  to  live  immured, 
baffled,  impotent,  all  God's  world  shut  out. 
It  is  to  sit  heloless,  defrauded  while  your 
spirit  strains  and  tugs  at  its  fetters  and 
your  shoulders  ache  for  the  burden  they 
are  denied,  the  rightful  burden  of  labor. 

The  seeing  man  goes  about  his  business 
confident  and  self-dependent.  He  does  his 
share  of  the  work  of  the  world  in  mine,  in 
quarry,  in  factory,  in  counting-room,  ask- 
ing of  others  no  boon,  save  the  opportunity 
to  a  man's  part  and  to  receive  the  laborer's 
guerdon.  In  an  instant  accident  blinds 
him.  The  day  is  blotted  out.  Night  en- 
velopes all  the  %'lsible  world.  The  feet 
which  once  bore  him  to  his  task  with  firm 
and  confident  stride,  stumble  and  halt  and 
fear  the  forward  step.  He  is  forced  to  a 
new  habit  of  idleness,  which,  like  a  canker, 
consumes  the  mind  and  destroys  its  bounti- 
ful faculties.  Memory  confronts  him  with 
his  lighted  past.  Amid  the  tangible  ruins 
of  his  life  as  it  promised  to  be  he  gropes 
his  pitiful  way.  You  have  met  him  an  your 
busy  thoroughfares  witli  faltering  feet  and 
outstretched  hand,  patiently  dodging  the 
universal  dark,  holding  out  for  sale  his  pet- 
ty wares,  or  his  cap  for  your  pennies;  and 
this  was  a  man  with  ambitions  and  capa- 
bilities. 

It  is  because  we  know  that  these  ambi- 
tions and  capabilities  can  be  fulfilled  that 
we  are  working  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind.  You  cannot  bring  back 
the  sight  to  the  vacant  eyes,  but  you  can 
give  a  helping  hand  to  the  sightless  along 
the  dark  pilgrimage.  J^ou  can  teacli  them 
new  skill.  For  work  they  once  did  with  the 
aid  of  their  eyes  you  can  substitute  work 
tliat  they  can  do  with  their  hands.  They 
ask  only  opportunity,  and  opportunity  is  the 
torch  of  darkness.  They  crave  no  charity, 
no  pension;  but  the  satisffiction  that  comes 
from  lucrative  toil,  and. this  satisfaction  is 
the  right  of  every  human  being. 

At  your  meeting  New  York  will  speak  its 
word  for  the  blind,  and  when  New  York 
speaks  the  world  listens.  The  true  mes- 
sage of  New  York  is  not  the  commercial 
ticking  of  busy  telegraphs,  but  the  mightier 
utterances  of  such  gatherings  as  yours. 
Of  late  our  periodicals  have  been  filled  with 
depressing  revelations  of  great  social  evils. 
Querulous  critics  have  pointed  to  every 
flaw  in  our  civic  structure.  We  have  list- 
tened  long  enough  to  the  pessimists.  You 
once  told  me  you  were  a  pessimist,  Mr. 
Clemens,  but  great  men  are  usually  mis- 
taken about  themselves.  You  are  an  opti- 
mist. If  you  were  not,  you  would  not 
preside  at  the  meeting.  For  it  is  an  answer 
to  pessimism.  It  proclaims  that  the  heart 
and  the  wisdom  of  a  great  city  are  devoted 
to  the  good  of  mankind,  that  in  this,  the 
•  busiest  city  in  the  world  no  cry  of  distress 
goes  up,  but  receives  a  compassionate  and 
generous  answer.  Rejoice  that  the  cause 
of  the  blind  has  been  heard  in  New  York, 
for  the  day  after  it  shall  be  heard  around 
the   world.      Yours    sincerely, 

Helen    Keller. 

Wrentham,   Mass.,   March  27. 

Before  beginning  his  address  Mr.  Clem- 
ens presented  Frank  O'Brien  of  Boston,  a 
graduate  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  of 
Montreal,  vrTcio  played  upon  the  piano  Cho- 
kpin's  ballad  in  A-flat  with  a  technique  that 
was  marvellous.     He  was  followed  by  Miss 


Christine  Baraque,  also  of  Boston,  tlie  only 
blind  woman  who  has  been  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law,  and  she  sang  two  selections 
with  beautiful  effect. 

Mr.  Clemens  then  told  of  an  experience 
in  the  darkness  of  a  bedroom  in  a  house 
near  Heidelberg,  which  he  referred  to  as  a 
Sahara  on  account  of  its  immense  size.  He 
was  looking  for  his  clothes,  and  for  four 
hours  he  experienced  all  the  horrors  of 
blindness.  In  introducing  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Mr.  Clemens  referred  to  him  as 
the  handsomest  American  he  has  known  in 
forty-seven  years.  "If  there  was  one  word 
that  I  could  say,"  said  the  humorist,  "to 
enhance  him  in  the  esteem  of  his  country- 
men, I  would  cordially  say  it,  whether  I 
meant  It  or  not." 


So^^o-o.    Qr\o:be.    K^T\\       \,  \^Ofe 


WIAT  BLINDNESS  MEANS. 


Touching  and  Pathetic  Letter  From  Helen  Keller 
Reveals  the  Real  Affliction  of  the  Sightless— It 
Was  Read  by  Mark  Twain,  Who  Pronounced 
It  a  Classic,  and  Said  the  Le1:ter  Deserved  a 
Place  Among  the  Great  Literary  Productions. 


MISS  HELEN   KELLER. 


There  was  a  unlqtie  assemblage  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Thurs- 
day evening-,  when  a  moA-ement  was 
launched  looking  to  the  betterment  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind. 

Mark  Twain,  as  presiding  ofHc'er,  made 
an  address  impressive  in  its  pathetic 
reference  to  the  affliction  of  blindness. 
It  was  not  without  touches  of  humor, 
too,  and  with  the  humor  the  blind  audi- 
tors were  as  much  amused,  and  ap-j 
plauded  as  ^'ociferously  as  did  the  oth- 
ers. Joseph  H.  Choate  made  an  elo-| 
quent  appeal  for  funds  to  carry  on  the' 
work. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  a  vice  president  of| 
the  association,  was  expected  to  be 
present,  but  Mr  Clemens  explained  with 
much  tenderness  that  she  was  very  ill, 
and  that  at  her  bedside  was  her  teach- 
er, Mrs  Annie  Sullivan-Macey,  who  had 
also  been  expected  at  the  gathering. 

A  letter,  dictated  by  Miss  Keller  upon 
her  sick  bed,  was  read  by  Mr  Clemens. 
He  pronounced  it  a  classic,  and  said  it 
deserved  a  place  among  the  great  liter- 
ary productions.    It  read: 

"My    Dear    Mr    Clemens— It    is    a 
great   disappointment    to    me   not   to 
be   with    you    and    the   other    frien'ds 
who    have    joined    their    strength    to    ' 
uplift  the  blind.  The  meeting  in  New    j 
York   will    be    the    greatest    occasion 
in  the  movement  which  has  so  long 
engaged     my    heart,     and     I    regret  M 
keenly  not  to  be  present  and  feel  the   | 
inspiration     of    living    contact    witli   i 
sucii    an    assembly    of    wit,    wisdom 
and  philanthropy. 
^       "I  should  be  happy  if  I  could  Tnajve    \ 
spelled   into   my   hand   the   words   as   ! 
they  fall  from  your  lips,  and  receive,    j 
even   as   it  is  uttered,   the   eloquence  ■ 
of    our    newest    ambassador    to    the  ] 
blind.    We  have  notj  had  such  advo-  I 
cates  before.  i 

"My  disappointment  is  softened  by  J 
the  thought  that  never  at  any  meet-  | 
ing  was  the  right  word  so  sure  to  be 
spoken,  but,  superfluous  as  all  other  ' 
appeal  must  seem  after  you  and  Mr  ; 
Choate  have  spoken,  nevertheless,  as  ' 
I   am   a  woman,    I   cannot  be   silent, 
and    ask    you     to    read    this    letter, 
knowing  that  it  will  be  lifted  to  elo- 
quence by  you-  1-rindly  voice. 

"To  know  wiiat  the  blind  man 
needs  you  who  can  see  must  imagine 
what  it  would  bo  not  to  see,  and  you  | 
can  imagine  it  more  vividly  if  you  j 
rememljer  that  before  your  journey's  i 
end  you  may  havQ  to  go  the  darlj 
way  yourself. 

"Try  to  realize  what  blindness 
i.means  to  those  whose  joyous  actiVt 
Ity  is  stricken  to  inaction.  * 

"It  is  to  live  long,  long-  days— and 
life  is  made  up  of  days.  It  i^  to 
live  immured,  baffled,  impotent,  alll 
God's  world  shut  out.  It  is  to  sit! 
helpless,  defrauded,  while  your  spirit 
strains   and    tugs    at    its    fetters   and 


I  your  shoulders  ache  for  the  burden 
they  are  denied,  the  rightful  burden 
iif  labor. 

"The  seeing  man  goes  about  his 
business  confident  and  self-depend- 
ent. He  does  his  share  of  the  work 
of  the  world  in  mine,  in  quarry,  in 
factory,  in  counting-  room,  asking  of 
others  no  boon,  save  the  opportuni- 
ty to  do  a  man's  part  and  to  receive 
the  laborer's  guerdon. 

"In  an  instant  accident  blinds  him. 
The  day  Is  blotted  out.  Night  en- 
velops all  the  visible  world.  The 
feet  which  once  bore  him  to  his 
task  with  firm  and  confident  stride, 
stumble  and  halt  and  fear  the  for- 
ward step.  He  Is  forced  to  a  new 
habit  of  idleness,  which,  like  a  can- 
ker, consumes  the  mind  and  destroys 

,its  bountiful  faculties. 

■  "Memorj''  confronts  him  with  his 
lighted  past.  Amid  the  tangible 
ruins  of  his  life  as  it  promised  to  be 
he  gropes  his  pitiful  way.  You  have 
met  him  on  your  busy  thoroughfares 
with  faltering  feet  and  outstretched 
har>d,  patiently  dodging  the  univer- 
sal dark,  holding  out  for  sale  his 
petty  wares,  or  his  cap  for  your  pen- 
nies; and  this  was  a  man,  with  am- 
bitions and  capabilities. 

"It  is  because  we  know  that  these 
ambitions  and  capabilities  can  be 
fulfilled  that  we  are  working  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind.  Tou  cannot  bring  back  the 
sight  to  the  vacant  eyes,  but  you 
can  give  a  helping  hand  to  the 
sightless  along  the  dark  pilgrimage. 
You  can  teach  them  new  skill.  For 
work  they  once  did  with  the  aid  of 
their  eyes  you  can  substitute  work 
that  they  can  do  with  their  hands. 

"They  ask  only  opportunity,  and 
opportunity  is  the  torch  of  darkness. 
They  crave  no  charity,  no  pension, 
but  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
lucrative  toil,  and  this  satisfaction 
is  the  right  of  every  human  being. 

"At  your  meeting  New  York  wiU 
speak    its    word    for    the    blind,    and 

:  wlien  New  York  speaks  the  world 
listens.  The  true  message  of  New 
York  is  not  the  commercial  ticking 
of  busy  telegraphs,  but  the  mightier' 
utterances     of    ^uch     gatherings    as 

j  yours. 

j  "Of  late  our  periodicals  have  been 
filled  with  depressing  revelations  of 
great  social  evils.  Querulous  critics 
have  poifited  to  every  flaw  in  our 
civic  structure.  We  have  listened 
long'  enough  to  the  pessimists. 

"You  once  told  me  you  were  a  pes- 
simist, Mr  Clemens,  but  gi-eat  men 
are  usually  mistaken  about  them- 
selves.   You  are  an   optimist.    If  you 

jwere   not.   you  would  not  preside  at 

'the  meeting.    For  it  is  an  answer  to 

ipessimism.       It    proclaims    tliat    the 

:heart  and  the  wisdom  of  a  great  city 


are  devoted  to  the  good  oi:  manktna  i 
that  in  this,   the  busiest  city  in  the' 
world,    no    cry    of    distress   goes    up' 
but    receives    a    compassionate    and 
S-enerous    answer.    Rejoice    that    the 
cause    of    the    blind    has    been    heard 
m    New   York,    for   the   day   after   It 
shall  be  heard  around  the  world 
"Yonrs  sincerely,        Helen  Keller  " 
"Wrentham,  Mass,  March  27." 


JjO  stoT^       Po  5  t. 


Ajo^.L      I  .    I'^Ol., 


The  fame  of  Helen  Keller  has  gone 
forth  far  and  wide,  but  in  the  article  by 
Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin  one  comes  to 
know  intimately  this  wonderfully  gifted 
but  terribly   afflicted   child. 

Mr.  Chamberlin  is  qualified  better  than 
anj'one  else  to  write  about  Helen  Keller. 
as  she  lived  for  years  in  his  house,  and 
his  story  is  not  the  result  of  observations 
of  a  day,  but  of  daily  association  covering 
a  nuihber  of  years. 


"^aL-Tv 


k\'\Y\.  Vria-S's^^^V^vx'be-tV'b.  ^e^t\>^^ 


Kv»tA 


B.  \^ofe. 


i«iss  Helen  Keller  Not  Preseufj.  / 

There  was  a  unique  assemblage  in  tlie 
ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New 
STork  on  Thursday  eveuing.when  a  move- 
ment was  launched  looking  to  the  better- 
blent  of  the  condition  of  tlie  blind. 

Called  together  by  the  New  York  State 
issociation  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
;he  blind,  men  and  women  of  wealth  and 
asliion  mixed  with  those  who,  deprived 
)f  the  sense  of  sight,  are  dependent  upon 
he  charity  of  others. 

it  made  in  many  respects  llie  most  re- 
narkable  gathering  the  famous  hotel  has 
vitnessed.  At  the  conclusion  afund  was 
)ledged  to  carry  on  the  work  of  instruct- 
ng  the  blind  in  New  York  state. 

Mark  Twain,  as  presiding  officer,  made 
m  address  impressive  in  its  pathetic  ref- 
(reiice  to  the  affliction  of  blindness.  It 
ivas  not  without  touches  of  humor,  too, 
irhd  with  the  humor  the  blind  auditors 
^yere  as  much  amused  and  applauded  as 
fociferously  as  did  the  others.  Joseph 
X  Choate  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for 
funds  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  a  vice  president  of 
the  association,  was  expected  to  be  pres- 
ent, but  Mr.  Clemens  explained  with 
much  tenderness  that  she  was  very  ill, 
&,nd  that  at  her  bedside  was  Ler  teacher, 
Mrs,  Annie  Sullivan-Macey,who  had  also 
been  expected  at  the  gathering. 

A  letter,  dictated  by  Miss  Keller  upon 
her  sick  bed,  was  read  by  Mr.  Clemens. 
jHe  pronounced  it  a  classic  and  said  it  de- 
served a  place  among  the  great  literary 
ll^i'adag^ons;,^ ^__™.„«.«««™««««^ 


Helen    Kefle'ri'^B  6ill    Reported    ^ 

The  committee  yesterday  reported  the 
bill  to  establish  a  commission  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  blind— the 
bill  In  which  Helen  Keller  Is  interested. 
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Helen  Keller's  Classic  on  Our  Duty 
to  the  Blind 


Letter  ContaLinin^  PleaL  for  Helping  Ha.i\d 
to  HumaLtvity's  Benighted  Victims  Read 
by  Mark  Twain  a.t  New  York  Meeting 

New  York,  March  30.  [Special.]— 
At  the  meeting  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  ball-roora  to  raise  money  for 
schools  and  shops  for  the  blind, 
Mark  Twain,  who  presided,  read  a 
letter  from  Helen  Keller  which  he 
said  was  a  classic  and  deserved  a 
place  among  the  literary  productions. 
Miss  Keller  had  expected  to  be  pre- 
sent, but  was  not  able  to  do  so  on  ac- 
count of  sickness,  and  the  letter  was 
dictated  by  her  on  a  sick  bed. 

The  meeting,  which  was  under  the 
auspices  'of  the  New  York  state  as- 
.sociation  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  blind,  secured  pledges  for  $15,- 
000. 

Miss  Keller's  letter  is  as  follows: 
"Wrentham,  Mass.,  March 27. — My 
Dear  Mr.  Clemens  :  It  is  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  me  not  to  be  with 
you  and  other  friends  who  have  join- 
ed their  strength  to  uplift  the  blind. 
The  meeting  in  New  York  will  be  the 
greatest  occasion  in  the  movement 
which  80  long  has  engaged  my  heart, 
and  I  regret  keenly  not  to  be  present 
and  feel  an  inspiration  living  in  con- 
tact with  such  anassemblyof  wit,  wis- 
dom and  philanthropy. 

"I  should  be  happy  if  I  could  have 
spelled  into  my  hand  the  words  as 
they  fall  from  your  lips,  and  r-  ceive, 
even  as  it  was  uttered,  the  eloquence 
of   our    newest    ambassador    to    the 


blTnd.     We  have  not    had    such   ad- 
vocates before. 

"My  disappointment  is  softened 
by  the  thought  that  never  at  any 
meeting  was  the  right  word  so  sure 
to  be  spoken.  Bat,  superfluous  as  all 
other  appeals  must  seem  aftei'  you 
and  Mr.  Choate  have  spoken,  never- 
theless, as  I  am  a  woman,  I  cannot 
be  silent,  and  ask  you  to  read  the 
[letter,  knowing  it  will  be  lifted  to 
eloquence  by  your  kindly  voice. 

'•To  know  what  a  blind  man  needs 
you  who  can  see  must  imagine  what 
it  will  be  not  to  see,  and  you  can 
imagine  it  more  vividly  if  you  re- 
member that  before  your  journey's 
end  you  may  have  to  go  a  dark  way 
yourself.  Try  to  realize  what  blind- 
ness means  to  those  whose  joj'ous 
activity  is  stricken  to  inaction. 

"It  is  to  live  long,  long  days — 
and  life  is  made  up  of  days.  It  is 
to  live  immured,  baffled,  impotent, 
all  of  God's  world  shut  out.  It  is 
to  sit  helpless,  defrauded,  while  your 
spirit  strains  and  tugs  at  its  fetters 
and  your  shoulders  ache  for  the  bur- 
den they  are  denied,  the  rightful 
burden  of  labor. 

"In  an  instant  an  accident  blinds 
ia  man.  The  day  is  blotted  out. 
Night  envelops  all  the  visible  world. 
The  feet  which  onoe  bore  him  To  his 
task  with  a  firm,  confident  stride, 
stumble  aiid  halt  in  fear  of  a  forward 
step.  He  is  forced  to  a  new  habit  of 
idleness,  which,  like  the  canker,  con- 
sumes the  mind  and  destroys  its 
beautiful  faculties. 

"Memory  confronts  him  with  its 
lighted  past.  Amid  the  tangible 
ruins  of  his  life  as  it  promised  to  be 
he  gropes  his  pitiful  way.  You  have 
met  him  on  your  busy  thoroughfares 
with  faltering  feet  and  outstretched 
hands,  patiently  'dredging'  the  uni- 
versal dark,  holding  out  for  sale  his 
petty  wares  or  his  cap  for  your  pen- 
nies; and  this  was  a  man  with  am- 
bitions and  capabilities. 

"It  is  because  we  know  these  am- 


bitioiis  and  capabilities  can  be  ful- 
filled that  we  are  working  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  adult  blind. 
You  cannot  bring  back  sight  to  the 
vacant  eyes ;  but  you  can  give  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  sightless  along  their 
dark  pilgrimage.  You  can  teach 
them  new  skill.  For  work  they  once 
did  with  the  aid  of  their  eyes  you  can 
substitute  the  work  that  they  can  do 
with  their  hands. 

"They  ask  only  opportunity,  and 
opportunity  is  the  torch  of  darkness. 
They  crave  no  charity,  no  pension, 
but  the  Batisfactioii  that  comes  from 
lucrative  toil,  and  this  satisfaction 
is  the  right  of  every  human  being. 

"At  your  meeting  New  York  will 
speak  its  word  for  the  blind;  and 
when  New  York  speaks,  tlie  world 
listens.  The  true  message  of  New 
York  is  not  commercial  ticking  and 
busy  telegraphs,  but  the  mightier 
utterances  of  such  gatherings  as 
yours. 

"Of  late  our  periodicals  have  been 
filled  with  the  depressing  revelations 
of  great  social  evils.  Querulous 
critics  have  pointed  to  every  flaw  in 
our  civic  structure.  We  have  listen- 
ed long  enough  to  pessimists. 

"You  once  told  me  you  were  a 
pessimist,  Mr.  Clemens,  but  great 
men  usual  1}'^  ars  mistaken  about 
themselves.  You  are  an  optimist. 
If  you  are  not  you  would  not  preside 
at  the  meeting.  For  it  is  an  answer 
to  pessimism.  It  proclaims  the 
heart  and  wisdom  of  a  great  city 
devoted  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
that  in  this,  the  busiest  city  in  the 
world,  no  cry  of  distress  goes  up  but 
receives  a  compassionate,  generous 
answer.  Rejoice  that  the  cause  of 
the  blind  has  been  heard  in  New 
York,  for  t  he  day  after  it  shall  ba 
heard  around  the  world. 

Helen  Keller." 

God  bless  Helen  Keller  for  such  a 
letter — fojr  such  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  spirit,  of  thought,  of  expres- 
sion.    It  should   be    an    inspiration 


to  us  who  are  only  deaf  but  can  see — 
a  fresh  breath  to  brace  us  up,  to 
make  us  forget  the  limitations  of  our 
misfortune  and  to  help  us  to  try  to 
unfold  the  power  we  have  within  us 
for  the  overcoming  of  all  obstacles. 
;The  power  is  all  here — in  and  all 
[around  us — in  plentiful  supply  for 
[all  emergencies,  and  we  may  have  it 
for tbetakingand using.  Let  us  take 
new  courage  and  try  to  know  how 
to  make  our  demands  upon  the  sup- 
ply- 


Lowe  W,  \nB_^s*S_C.Vvuc&e:YtS-  GrB-^elte 


K^T-\\     \^^\^o&. 


Hbfen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf  and 
and  dumb  and  blind  girl  of  Boston  is 
the  guest  of  John  L.  Matthews  of  An- 
^yer  street. 


krnM  FOR  THE  BJNO 


Remarkable    Letter    Written    by    Miss 
Helen  Keller  and  Read  at  a  Meet- 
ing in  New  York.         -J 

The  foi'lowing  letter-  to  the  alitor  of 
"Tlie  IMoiiiing  yews*'  luas  been^ (received 
from  C.  R.  ^^an  Trump,  "wlhio  is  taking  a 
deep  interesit  dn  the  airatter  of  the  proper 
consideration  for  the  bLind  of  Delaware: 

'^My  Dear  Sir:  Your  great  interest  and 
very  kind  Avords  in  'The  [Nlornjing  News/ 
ire  deeply  appreciated,  and  I  thank  you 
on  'beiiiaii  of  our  unfortunaite  class.  In 
Delaware  we  'have  a  virgin  field  for  one 
of  the  greatest  works  of  benovelenee  and 
which,  with  a  niiniunuin  expenditure  of 
labor  and  money,  will  produce  the  niaxd- 
mtiim  of  good  and  great  happiness. 

"I  enclose  a  copy  of  ii  iletter  by  Helen 
Ke'ller  to  Mark  Twain,  who  presided  at 
l>  great  meeting  for  the  benefit  of  the 
a,dult  blind,  held  at  the  Waldorf  in  Xew 
York,  whiclr  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tendling.  If  imy  memioi'y  sefiwes  me — I 
noiiild  not  get  a  copy  cf  his  eloquent 
(vords — Mark  Twain  sadd^  upon  reading 
Uie  letter  ito  the  meeting,  whieh  this  re- 
ma-rkable  woman  was  prevented  from 
jwida-essiing  on  account  of  illness:  'Since 
tlie  days  Avhen  Joan  of  Arc  stood  be- 
fore \lae  Inquisition,  and  for  two  weeks 
)!,nswered  the  judges,  the  brainiest  men  in 
\h.e  land,  and  beat  tBnem  all,  five  hun- 
dred years  since  tfliat  day  tihis  letter  is 
)ihe  most  eloquent  appeal  from  the  mouth 
S>f  a  woman.'  " 

The  letter  -\vi-itten  by  Miss  Keller  re- 
ferred to,  here  follows: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Clemens:  It  is  a  great 
lisappointanent  to  me  not  to  be  wdth  yon 
lind  the  other  friends  who  have  jonned 
liheir  strength  to  uplifif  the  iblind.  The 
Ineetdng  dn  New  Y^'ork  will  be  the  greatest 


■^txjcasion  in  the  moA'emeiit  wlhicJi  Has   so 
iong  engaged  ony  heart;   and     I     regret 
teeniy  not  to  be  present  and  feel  that 
Inisipiration  of  living  contact  with  such  an 
assembly   ol  wit,  wisdom     and     philain- 
tliiTopihy.     I  shouiu.  'be  hiappy'  if  I  could  i 
have   spelled   into   my   hands  the  words  j 
its,  they  fall  from  joxu  lips,  and  receive, 
even  as  it  is  uttered^     the     eloquence  of 
ouir  newest  anibasisador  to  the  blind.  We 
have  not  had  such  advocates  before.  My 
iisa.pp  ointment      is     softened      by     the 
tlhought  thait  never  at  any  ■meeting'  was; 
the    right.  Avord   sio   sure   to   be  spoken- ^ 
But,  superfluous  as  all  other  appeals   must 
Eeem  after  you  and  ^Mr.     Choate     have 
E.poken,  nevertheless,  as  I  am  a  woanan, 
[  cannot  be  sdlent  a.nd  I  ask  you  to  read 
this  letter,  knowing  wiat  it  will  be  lifted 
to  eloquence  by  your  kindly  voice. 

To  know  what  the  bilind  man  needs, 
^ou  who  can  see  nrast  imagine-  what  it 
\vould  be  not  to  see,  and  you  can  imagine 
It  more  vividly  /a  you  remember  that  be- 
fore your  journey's  end  you  may  have 
\x)  go  the  dark  way  yourself.  Try  ito  real- 
ize what  Iblindness  means  to  those  whose 
joyous  activity  is  stricken  to  inaction. 

It  is  to  live  long,  long  days,  and  life 
Is  made  up  of  days.  It  is  to  live  im- 
mured, baffled,  impotent,  all  God's  world 
shut  out.  It  is  to  sit  helpless,  defrauded, 
tvfhile  your  spirit  sti-ains  and  tugs  at  its 
fetters,  and  your  shoulders  ache  for  the 
'burden  they  are  denied,  the  rightful  bur- 
den of  ia/jor. 

The  seeiing  man  goes  about  his  busi- 
ness oontident  and  self-dependent.  He 
does  Ihis  sihare  of  the  work  of  the  world 
dn  mine,  quarry,  in  factory,  in  counting- 
room,  asking  of  others  no  boon,  save  the 
opportunity  to  do  a  man's  part  and  to 
receiive  the  laborer's  guerdon-  In  an  in- 
stant accident  Minds  hiim.  The  day  is 
blotted  out.  Xight  envelopes  all  the  vis- 
ible worl(!k  The  feet  which  once  bore 
him  to  his  task  with  firm  and  confident 
stride  stumble  and  halt  and  fear  the  for- 
ward step.  He  lis  forced  to  a  new  halbit 
of  idleness  which  lil^e  a  canker 
consumes  the  mind  and  destroys 
its       beautiful       faculties.  Memory 

confronts  him  Avith  his  blig'hted 
past.  Aaniid  the  tangible  ruins  of  has  life 
to  it  pTOunised  to  be  he  gropes  his  piti- 
ful way-  You  have  met  him  on  your 
i)usy  thoroughfares  Avith  faltering  feet 
find  outstretdhcd  hands,  patiently  "dredg- 
jing"  the  universail  dark,  holding  out  for 
's'ale  his  petty  Avares,  or  his  cap  for  your 
pennies;  and  this  was  a  man  A\iith  am- 
bitions and  capalbiiliitics. 

It  is  because  we  know  that  these  am- 
bitions and  caipabilities  can  be  fulfiiilcd 


''liliiat  we  are  working  to  improve  the  con'- 
diition  of  the  adult  blind.  You  cannot 
bring  back  the  lig'ht  to  the  vacant  eyes, 
but  you  can  give  a.  Sielpling  hand  to  the 
sightiess  along  theia-  dark  pilgrimaige- 
You  can  teach  them  new  work  ttoat  they 
can  do  with  their  hands.  They  ask  only 
opportunity,  and  opportunity  is  a  torch 
in  darkness.  They  crave  no  charit.y,  no 
pension,  but  the  satisfaction  thait  comes 
from  lucratdve  toil,  and  tliis  satisfaction 
is  the  right  of  every  human  ;being. 

At  yo'ur  meeting  New  York  will  speak 
its  word  for  the  blind,  and  when  New 
York  speaks  the  world  listens.  The  true 
message  of  Xew  York  ds  noit  the  commer- 
cial ticking  of  busy  telegi-aphs,  but  the 
mightier  utterances  of  such  .gatherings  as 
yours.  Of  late  our  periodicals  have  been 
filled  Aviitli  depressing  revelations  of  great 
social  evils.  Quei'ulous  critics  .ha-ve  point- 
ed to  every  flaw  in  our  civic  structure. 
"We  have  listened  long  enough  to  the 
pessimists.  You  once  told  me  you  were  a 
pessimist,  Mr.  Clemens;  but  great  men 
are  usually  mistaken  aboult  themselves. 
You  ■aare  an  optimist.  If  your  'were  not, 
you  would  not  presiide  at  the  meeting. 
For  dt  is  an  answer  to  pessimism.  11 
proclaims  that  the  heairit  and  the  wdsdon 
of  a  great  city  are  devoted  to  the  gooc 
of  mankind,  tihat  in  this  the  b-usiest  citj 
in  the  world  no  cry  of  distress  goes  uf 
ibut  receives  a,  compassionate  and  gener- 
ous answer.  Eejoice  tliat  the  cause  oi 
the  blind  has  been  heard  in  New  York; 
for  the  day  after  it  slhaiU  be  heard  i-'ound 
the  •wor'ld. 

Yours  sincerely,  / 

Helen  TCel.lfia:_J. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  21,  1906 


HELEN   KELLER   WILL   ATTEND 


An  Interesting  Feature  of  Latest  Work  to 
Aid  the  Blind 


Miss  Helen  Keller  is  planning  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  opening-  of  the  new  headquarters 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Blind  at  678 
Massachusetts  avenue,  Wednesday,  April 
25.  Her  health  is  much  improved,  and  she 
is  able  to  go  about  again.  For  a  year  and 
a  half  the  association  has  been  conducting 
an  experiment  station  in  Cambridge,  to 
ascertain  whether  previously  untried  in- 
dustries might  not  afford  remunerative  oc- 
cupation for  the  blind.  More  than  this,  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  care  for  those 
too  old  to  work  has  been  studied  and  fos- 
tered. The  rapid  development  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  association  made  larger  accom- 
modations imperative,  and  its  Experiment 
Station  for  the  Trade  Training  of  the  Blind 
has  been  moved  from  Carnbridgrc  to  078 
Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston. 

The  weaving  department  has  just  finished 
an  order  for  rugs  for  the  furnishing  of  an 
entire  country  house  in  Millis,  Mass.,  and- 
the  young  women  are  now  busy  filling 
orders  lor  curtain  hangings.  Examples  of 
these  beautiful  hand-woven  articles  will  be 
on  exhibition  from  ten  to  six  o'clock.  The 
manufacture  of  the  "Wundermop,"  tot 
which  the  association  secured  the  patent 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  will  be  demon- 
strated. 

From  the  first  hearing  at  the  State  House 
in  1903,  when  the  late  Commission  to  In- 
vestigate the  Condition  and  Needs  o^f  the 
Blind  was  petitioned  for.  Miss  Keller  has 
done  everything  in  her  power  to  further  the 
movement.  In  a  recent  letter  she  says  that 
for  the  blind  "Opportunity  is  the  torch  of 
darkness."  The  opening  of  the  new  house 
of  the  association  marks  one  more  advance 
in  opportunity  for  the  blind. 
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HELEN  KELL 


Her  health  much  improved,  Miss  Helen 
lieller  will  be  present  next  Wednesday 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  headquarters 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
jmoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind  at  No. 
678  Massachusetts  avenue,  and  will  take 
an  active  part  In  furthering  the  plans  of 
the  organization. 

Miss  Keller  is  especially  interested  in  the 
experiments  of  the  association  to  ascertain, 
(Whether  previously  untried  industries 
j  might  not  afford  remunerative  occupation 
I  for  the  blind.  She  says  she  will  give  a 
I  large  p^p^  cf,  ber  time  In  helping  the  as- 
sociation develop  the  new  activities. 
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WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  25,  1906. 

OPENS  NEW  QUARfERS 

issociatiofl  lor  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Blind. 


I.  Many  people  attended  the  openingr  of 
the  new  headquarters  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Promoting  the  In- 
terests of  the  Blind,  at  678  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  today.  The  organization 
has  obtained  a  fourstory  house  for  its 
work,  and  a  number  of  blind  people 
are  busily  engaged  in  different  kinds  of 
work,  amid  pleasant  surroundings. 

Miss  Helen  Kellar,  who  is  much  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  organization, 
was  present  a  short  time  this  morning, 
with  her  former  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy, 
and  expressed  in  her  own  way  great  de- 
light in  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
members  in  establishing-  this  convenient 
house  and  workshop  combined.  Through 
Mrs.   Macy,   she  said:  -         • 

"Since  tlie  experiment  station  was  first 
opened,  I  have  taken  the  deepest  inter- 
est in  its  growtn  and  development.  It 
has  been  my  prayer  that  it  might  prove 
a  great  blessing  to  the  blind  in  their 
ambition  to  become  self-supporting. 
There  is  a  kind  of  generous  rivalry  that 
I  like.  I  hope  that  Boston  will  keep 
lust  a  little  ahead  of  New  York,  and 
give  the  blind  liberal  opportunity  to 
work  and  be  happy." 

The  caller.s  were  received  by  Charles 
F  F.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  both 
of  whom  have  devoted  much  time  and 
energy  to  forwarding  the  interests  of 
the  adult  blind.  They  were  assisted  by 
the  teachers  at  the  house. 

In  the  basement  of  the  house  the  mop 
ma^rs  were  at  work,  This  is  a  new 
idea  in  mops,  and  was  the  invention  of 
a  blind  man.  It  lis  readily  sold  to 
housekeepers  for  the  benefit  or  the 
workers.  ,,      ,  ,. 

On  the  next  floor  are  ithe  looms,  where 
blind  men  and  women  were  weaving 
articles  like  rugs,  portieres,  centre- 
pieces, doilies,  etc.,  tending  the  looms 
as  well  as  if  they  could  see,  and  turn- 
in°-  out  very  attractive  articles  along 
this  line.  Linen  is  made  by  the  piece, 
either  plain  or  embroidered,  and  tbe  de- 
signs are  very  desirable.  Embroidered 
bands  of  linen  for  shirt  waists  are  an- 
other attractive  set  of  articles. 

In  the  exhibi'tion  rooms,  on  the  next 
floor  were  shown  sofa  cushions,  cov- 
ered'with  embroidered  linen,  linen  bags, 
embroidered  linen  waists,  the  material 
made  by  the  blind  and  the  waists  made 
.at  the  Wade  school,  near  by..    The  ruga 


made   of  cotton  .are   almost   indestruct-fi 
ittle,    and    are    especially    desirable    toT- 
couiiti-y    houses.      M"any    of   the   designs 
are  superior  to  the  Japanese. 

The  training-  given  the  blind  enahles 
them  to  w^^rk  in  other  esta'blis.hments, 
and  Mr.  Camp'hell  placed  a  dozen  or 
more  last  year  in  good  paying  positions. 

The  officers  include  the  following;.. 
President,  Edward  Cummings;  vice* 
presidents.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  William  P. 
Fowler;  treasurer,  .Mary  Morton  Kehew; 
secretary,  Robert  L.  Raymond;  direc- 
tos,  Edward  H.  Clement,  Mahalle  R. 
Hodder,  Annette  P.  Rogers,  Michael  J. 
Doody,  Samuel  F.  Hubbard,  Francis  H- 
Rowley,  Arthur  F.  Estabrook,  Albert 
Marshall  Jones.  Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw, 
R.  G.  Fessenden.  Adeline  M.  Manning, 
John  Shepard.,  Paul  Revere  Frothing' 
ham.  Edwin  D.  Mead.  Ada  Parson 
Spaulding,  Edward  M  Hartwell,  Char- 
lotte Barren  Ware;  advisory  board,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  D.  Addison,  D.  D.,  the  Rev. 
Edward  E  Hale,  D.  D.,  the  Hon,  Sam- 
uel W.  McCall,  the  Rev.  Charles.  G. 
Ame.s,  the  Hon.  William  H  Moodv, 
Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Ph;  D..  'the  Rev. 
George  Hodges,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Philip 
S.  Moxom,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the 
Rev.  Leighton  Parks.  D.  D.,  Miss  llelen 
Keller.  Miss  Annie  Whitney,  the  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Dole,  the  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lia'wrrence, 
D.  D. ;  agent  of  association  and  super- 
intendent of  experiment  station.  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell;  agent  of  the  social  ser- 
vice committee.  Dr.  A.  Q.  (Richardson. 
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HELEN  KELLER  AT  THE  NEW 

^  BLIND  EXPERIMENT  STATION 


(Photo  by  Whitman  Studio) 
MISS     HELEN     KELLER. 
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\ 
The  Mass.  Association  for  Promoting  the     conversed  for  a  few  minutes  with  each  of 

,* ^_   -^  ^,.-   ^,..-,n   ^ -„,i.. ,„^  <*.,      the   blind  girls   that   were   working   at   the 

looms. 


nterests  of  the  Blind  formally  opened  its 
"v  experiment  station,  678  Massachusetts 
iye.,  today,  and  the  presence  of  Miss  Helen 
teeller  for  an  hour  during  the  morning 
jave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  sight- 
less workers. 

This  was  Miss  Keller's  first  appearance 
since  her  recent  illness,  and  because  of 
this  fact  she  came  early  in  the  day,  so 
that  she  would  meet  but  few  people. 

Miss  Keller  was  accompanied  by  her 
teacher,  Mrs.  Macey. 

She  admired  the  new  equipment  of  the 
iStation   and   the   location    very   much,    and 


She  met  Gen.  Jones,  formerly  governor 
of  New  York,  and  now  totally  blir»d,  and 
they  talked  for  several  minutes.  He  spoke 
of  their  common  affliction,  but  she  laugh- 
ingly interrupted  him  to  say,  with  her  fin- 
gers: "I  am  not  blind.  I  have  so  many 
good   eyes  hi   my  finger.s." 

There  were  no  exercises  at  the  opening, 
but  only  an  exhibition  of  the  blind  at  their 
work,  and  a  display  of  the  many  beautiful 
things  they  have  made.  Miss  Keller  was 
very  much  delighted  with  a  present  of  one 
o,f  the  rugs. 
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Miss  KELLER  TKERE^l 

Makes  Speech  at  Opening  of  New 
House  for  Blind  at  678  iVlassachu- 
setts  Av,  Cambridge. 

The  Massachusetts  association  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  bliudi 
Whicli  has  had  Its  quarters  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half  in  Cambridge,  opened 
Its  new  house  at  678  Massachusetts  aV 
this  morning,  and  during  the  forenoon 
there  was  a  continual  stream  of  peopk 


MISS    HEMCX     KELLAR. 


who  were  received  by  Charles  P.  P., 
Campbell,  agent  of  the  association  andl 
superintendent  of  the  experiment  sta-« 
I'lon.  Mr  Campbell  showed  the  vlf-ltors 
tiirouKh  the  various  departments,  whicli 
Included  an  exhibition  of  cotton  and 
linen  goods. 


Seven  young  women  were  working  at 

the  looms  in  one  department  where  the 

linen  Is  made,  and  on  another  floor  were 

young    men    making-    rugs,     mops    and 

other  articles.    The  hand-woven  articles 

attracted  much  attention  and  a  number 

iOf  orders  were  given  at  once.    The  house 

I  was   decorated  with   palms   and   potted 

[plants,    and   flowers   were  seen   in   pro- 

•  fusion. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  was  out  to- 
day for  the  first  time  since  her  illness, 
1  assisted  in  the  opening  exercises  and 
iwas  the  recipient  of  many  congratula- 
ttions  on  her  recovery. 
'  Miss  Keller  in  a  charming  little 
speech  said:  Since  the  experiment  sta- 
tion was  first  opened,  I  have  taken  the 
.depest  interest  in  its  growth  and  devel- 
jopment.  It  has  been  my  prayer  that  it 
'might  prove  a  great  blessing  to  the- 
blind  in  their  ambition  to  become  self- 
supporting.  T  here  is  a  kind  of  gener- 
ous rivalry  that  I  like.  I  hope  that 
Boston  will  keep  .iust  a  little  ahead  of 
New  York,  and  give  the  blind  liberal 
opportunity   to   work   and   he   happJ^" 

The  association  needs  money  to  carry 
I  on  Its  work.  Contributions  may  be  sent 
i  to  the  treasurer,  Mary  Kehew,  317  Bea- 
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Friends  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  met 
her  when  she  visited  the  experiment 
station,  for  the  blind,  wex^e  delighted  to 
find  her  looking-  so  well,  after  her  quite 
serious  illness.  She  still  suffers  a  great 
deal  from  nervousness,  but  is  gaining  in 
health  very  rapidly. 


BOSTON    E^^NING__TgANSCRIFT, 

APRIL    26.    1906^ 

PLACE  OF  CHEER  AND  COURAGE 


Helen  Keller  One  of  the  Guests  at  the 
Dedication  of  the  Fine  New  Experiment 
Station  for  the  Blind  in  Boston 


Yesterday  was  a  happy  day  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Blind,  for,  under  its  di- 
rection, with  the  igenerous  help  of  many 
friends,  its  new  headquarters  was  success- 
fully dedicated. 

This  experiment  station,  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  in  Cambridge  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  For  a  long  time  the  work  was 
cramped  by  lack  of  sufflcient  room,  and 
another  more  commodious  house  was  found 
at  6TS  Massachusetts  avenue,  Boston,  only 
one  minute  from  the  junction  of  Wash- 
ington and  Northampton  streets.  And 
here  a  large  company  assembled  to  inspect 
the  place  and  see  the  blind  at  their  occu- 
pations. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.  Annie  Sul- 
livan Macey  were  among  the  guests.  It 
was  a  'beautiful  sight  to  see  Miss  Keller 
go  from  loom  to  loom  and  greet  the  dif- 
ferent workers.  It  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  was  happier — the  young  women  who 
told  her  that  the  bondage  of  dependence 
was  at  last  breaking,  or  their  beloved 
champion,  who  only  asks  for  the  blind 
"the  opportunity  which  shall  be  the  torch 
of  darkness." 

As  the  visitors  entered  the  basement  the 
blind  were,  busily  occupied  making  the 
"Wundermop."  The  exclusive  right  to 
manufacture  this  article  has  been  secured 
for  the  blind  by  the  association.  The  mop 
was  invented  by  a  blind  man,  and  as  it 
can  be  made  and  sold  Ijy  those  without 
sight,  it  promises  a  new  and  remunerative 
field  of  employment  for  the  blind.  That 
ardent  advocate  of  the  blind — the  superin- 
tendent of  the  association's  work— Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  believes  the  blind  man's 
"Wundermop"  is  literally  going  to  "wipe 
the  floor"  with  all  existing  mops  in  the 
market.  "Whether  this  proves  to  be  the 
case  or  not,  no  one  could  listen  to  the 
blind  agent's  explaining  the  advantages  of 
their  mop  and  not  realize  that  new  hope 
and  courage  has  been  brought  into  their 
lives.  "If  the  association  had  n't  started 
me  as  an  agent,"  one  was  heard  to  say, 
"I  shouldn't  have  been  here  to  talk  to  you 


today.  I  had  given  up  in  despair  when 
they  gave  me  a  helping  liand,  and  today 
tliere  isn't  a  prouder  or  happier  man  in 
Boston."  Unconsciously  he  had  expressed 
the  secret  of  the  experiment  station.  A 
spirit  of  cheer,  hope  and  courage  per- 
vades the   whole  place. 

The  handwoven  rugs,  curtains  and  other 
useful  household  articles  that  the  blind 
manufacture  are  sold,  not  because  they  are 
made  by  the  poor  blind,  but  because  they 
are  well  made  and  artistic.  The  weaving 
department  finds  it  almost  impossible  to 
keep  pace  with  its  orders;  never  since  the 
first  article  was  sold  in  November,  1004. 
have  the  weavers  been  able  to  make  more 
than  they  could  sell. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  is  a 
design  originated  by  one  of  the  totally 
blind  workers.  Its  distinction  and  origi- 
nality proves  that  the  work  of  the  blind 
weavers  is  not  merely  mechanical,  but 
employs  true  cesthetio  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  artisan. 

In  the  office  the  nucleus  of  the  future 
employment  bureau  is  clearly  evident.  Pho- 
tographs are  shown  of  those  already  work- 
ing in'  factories  for  the  seeing.  Addresses 
are  kept  of  musicians,  tuners,  chair- 
caners,  basket-makers  and  wire-workers, 
for  many  of  which  there  is  frequent  call. 
Possible  occupations  in  untried  fields  are 
sought  and  recorded,  and  tested  as  rapidly 
as  time  and  limited  means  .will  allow.  The 
association's  ability  to  give  employment  is 
limited  only  by  the  generosity  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  startling  to  see  the  long  list  of 
eager  men  and  women  who  have  applied 
for  work.  Of  these  numerous  applicants 
not  all  can  become  self-supporting,  but 
some  can,  and  timely  assistance  will  save 
many  from  complete  dependence. 

That  the  work  of  the  association  is  needed 
becomes  increasingly  evident.  It  has  long 
since  won  the  confidence  of  the  blind.  "Will 
not  the  generous  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts," M1.SS  Keller  says  in  a  recent  letter, 
"who  have  heard  and  obejr  the  command, 
'Feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked  and 
shelter  the  wretched,'  hear  the  cry  of  the 
blind  in  the  wilderness:  'Give  us  opportu- 
nity to  work  that  we  may  feed,  clothe  and 
shelter  ourselves'?"  Contributions  may  bs 
sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  association, 
Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  317  Beacon 
street,  Boston. 
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I  Miss  Helen  Keller's  first  visit  after 
recovery  from  the  illness  which  had 
prostrated  her  for  months  was  made 
yesterday  morning  to  the  new  liouse  of 
the  Experiment  Station  for  the  Trade 
Training  of  the  Adult  Blind,  her  ap- 
peSlrance  being  all  that  was  necessary 
to  transform  the  occasion  into  a  cele- 
bration. There  was  a  large  crowd  of 
persons  present,  all  of  them  more  or 
less  Interested  In  the  success  of  the, 
Undertaking,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
'articles  on  exhibition,  every  one  of 
[which  was  made  by  a  blind  person, 
brought  good  prices.  Mrs.  Keller  was 
ficcompanied  by  Mrs.  John  Macy,  and 
was  greatly  interested  in  everything 
jthat  took  place,  from  the  character  of 
the  exhibit  down  to  the  prices  at  which 
ithe  various  articles  were  sold. 
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KELLER 
PLEADS 

Famous    Girl    Attends 
Opening  ot  New  Ex- 
periment Station 


Yesterday  Miss  Helen  Keller,  for  the 
first  time  since  her  breakdown,  attended 
a,  public  reception,  the  one  opening  the 
headquarters  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation tor  Promoting-  the  Interests  of  the 
Blind  at  078  Massachusetts  avenue. 

After  she  had  been  there  a  short  time, 
and  a  great  many  of  her  personal  friends 
were  about  her,  she  said  quite  informally: 

"Since  the  experiment  station  was  first 
opened  I  have  taken  the  deepest  interest 
in  Its  growth  and  development.  It  has 
been  my  prayer  that  it  might  prove  a 
great  blessing  to  the  blind  in  llunr  am- 
bition to  become  self-supporting.  There 
Is  a  kind  of  generous  rivalry  that  I  like. 
I  hope  that  Boston  will  keep  just  a  lit'- 
tie  ahead  of  New  York  and  give  the 
blind  liberal  opportunity  to  work  and  be 
happy." 

The  blind  workers  have  become  skilled 
workmen.  There  ai'e  nine  of  them,  seven 
girls  and  two  men,  all  either  totally 
blind  or  so  blind  that  they  cannot  do  the 
work    that   others    can. 
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Helen  Kellar  and  Her  Teacher 
Among  Those  Who  Attend 
the  Opening  at  678  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. 


Many  people  attended  the  opening  of 
the  new  headquarters  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Promoting  -the  In- 
terests of  the  Blind,  at  678  Massachu- 
setts avenue, yesterday.  Theorg-anizatlon 
has  obtained  a  four-story  house  for  its 
work,  and  a  number  of  blind  people 
are  busily  engaged  in  different  kinds  of 
work,  amid  pleasant  surroundings.  . 

Mlss  Helen  Kellar,  who  Is  much  inter- 
ested in  the,  work  of  the  organization, 
was  present  a  short  time  with  her  for- 
mer teacher,  Mrs.  Macy. 

The  callers  were  received  by  Charles 
F.   P.    Campbell   and    Mrs.   Campbell. 

In  the  "basement  of  the  house  the  mop , 
makers  were  at  work.    On  the  next  floor 
Iblind  men  and  women  were  weaving  as 
well  as  if  tliey   could  see. 

In  the  exhibition  rooms,  on  the  next 
floor,  were  shown  various  interesting 
articles. 

The  officers  include  the  following: 
President,  Edward  Cummings;  vice- 
presidei.ts.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  V/illiam  P. 
Fowler;  treasurer,  MaiT  Morton.  Kehew; 
secretary,  Robert  L.  Raymond;  direc- 
tors, Edward  H.  Clement,  Mahalie  R. 
Hodder,  Annette  P.  Rogers,  Michael  J. 
Doody,  Samuel  F.  Hubbard,  Francis  H. 
Rowley,  Arthur  F.  EstabrOok,  Albert 
Marshall  Jones..  Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw, 
R.  G.  Fessenden,  Adeline  M.  Manning, 
John  Shepard,  Paul  Revere  Frothing- 
ham,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Ada  Parson 
iSpaulding,  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  Char- 
lotte Barren  Ware;  advisory  board,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  D.  Addison,  D.  D.,  tlie  Rev. 
Edward  E  Hale,  D.  D.,  the  Hon,  Sam- 
uel W.  McCall,  the  Rev.  Charles  G-. 
Ames,  the  Hon.  William  H  Moody, 
Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Ph.  D.,  the  Rev. 
Oeorge  Hodges,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Philip 
S.  Moxom,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the 
Rev.  Leighton  Parks,  D.  D.,  Miss  Helen 
Kellar,  Miss  Annie  Whitney,  the  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Dole,  the  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence, 
D.  D.;  agent  of  association  and  super- 
intendent of  experiment  station,  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell;  agent  of  the  social  ser- 
,  vice  committee.  Dr.  A.  G.  Richardson. 


^o£.^roYv   Kywe-T-yc-a^Yv  .  Yt\^- y  ^  ^ ■  \  ^  "^  ^  • 
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Specially    Posed    for    t  lie    Boston    American. 

HELEN  KELLER  AS  SHE  LOOKS  TO-DAY. 

These  photographs  of  the  noted  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  scholar  were  taken 
the  Experiment  Station  for  the  Blind.  The  smaller  one  shows  Miss  Kel- 
holdinar  a  little  friend  in  her  lap. 


BELEN  KELLER  HAPPY  AT 
NEW  LAW  TO  AID  BLIND 


I' 


m 


Governor  Signs  Bui  That  Was  Urged  by  Girl  Whose 
Life  Is  Devoted  to  Welfare  of  Stricken  Comrades. 


'  Miss  Helen  Keller's  much  desired  bill, 
balling  for  the  appointment  of"^  a  perma- 
nent, unpaid  State  commission  for  the 
blind,  is  now  a  law.  It  has  heen  signed 
by  Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  the  pea 
with  which  it  was  made  a  part  of  the 
statutes  by  the  executive  signature  has 
been  given  to  Representative  Thomas  Ij. 
Davis  of  Salem,  one  of  its  sponsors,  and 
it  is  expected  that  a  great  benefit  will  re- 
dound to  the  blind  people  of  the  State. 
Employment  is  to  be  provided  for  the  adult 
j  blind  under  this  aid.  Miss  Keller  is  very 
I  happy  over  its  passage. 

I  Aliss  Keller  was  one  of  the  promoters  of 
{the  bill,  working  hard  in  its  interest,  even 
though  her  health  was  much  impaired  by 
I  her  excessive  labors  i..i  behalf  of  her  un- 
fortunate  brethren   of   the   darkened   world. 

The  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Blind  Interested 
iitself  in  the  bill.  At  the  heartngs  on  the 
bill  Secretary  Robert  L.  Raymond  of  the 
association  conducted  the  case,  and  some 
of  the  most  prominent  people  in  the  State 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
'Amoiiig  those  were  Dr.  Edward  j\I.  Hart- 
iWell.  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  dean  of  Radclifl'e 
College,  and  Alpheus  Hardy.  Letters  favor- 
ing the  bill  were  also  received  from  Hon. 
[Joseph  Choate,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  and  Dr. 
'F.  Park  Lev.'is. 

Here  Is  Miss  Keller's  own  opinion  of  the  ■ 
aid: 

I  "Investigation  has  shown  that  the  con 
dition  of  the  blind  can  be  ameliorated  iu 
other  v/ays  besides*  the  maay  excellent  pro- 
i  visions  which  have  already  been  made  fqr ' 
blind  children  and  youths.  Blind  babies 
Ican  often  be  so  trained  that  they  shall  com- 
mence school  life  as  healthy,  well  developed 
boys  and  girls.  Many  of  the  adult  blind 
can  be  taught  to  produce  useful  and  beau- 
tiful articles  with  the  industry  of  their 
[hands,  and  thus  become  wholly  or  partially 
I  self-supporting.  The  work  of  existing  in- 
stitutions can  be  supplemented  and  "their 
graduates  assisted  to  find  employment.  No 
lone  institution  seems  able  to  cope  with  the 
L£omples  problems  of  the  blind  as  a  class  " 


(lo\o-ra-ci,o    jL-y^cA^ex-   VTla-y   X-^,\^06. 


CONDUCTED  BY  H.  R.  CHAPMAN. 


Eyes  of  tKe  Soxxl. 

'*I  saw  it  with  the  eyes  of  my  fouI  —  all  its 
beauty  and  ni3'^stery." — Helen  Keller. 

She  is  not  blind;  her  veiled  e3^es  behold 
Fair  fields  unknown  to  us  with  open  sight; 
When  w^orn  and  sad  we  murmur,  "It  is  night." 

She  sees  the  wondrous  west  with  mellow  gold. 

When  our  dull  skies  of  sordid  sense  unfold, 
She  moves  among  us  wreathed  in  clearer  light; 
'if     She  sees  the  true,  the  unseen  things  aright. 

When  w^e  no  power  of  deeper  vision  hold. 

O  soul  with  seeing  eyes,  teach  us  to  see! 

Show  us  the  fadeless  light  that  streams  afar! 
This  is  the  Holy  Quest  bestowed  on  thee: — 

That  life  its  darkened  windows  may  unbar 
To  all  of  beaut}^,  all  of  m3^ster5', 
I        All  truth  that  glows  in  blossonj  or  in  star. 
1  -John  Mervin  Hull. 


\— \oo^\-Vov\,  U\a-\n.&  Tlwv.e^ 


A  committee  of  the  Houlton  Grange 
vras  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Ladies*  Clubs  in  this  town  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  Miss  Helen  Kellar  the 
talented  blind  lady,  to  deliver  a  lecture 
in  Houlton,  sometime  in  November, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Maine  Institution 
for  the  blind,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
lecture  will  be  devoted  to  this  most 
worthy  object. 


1^os,Vo>f^T^og>ir  ■  ~?vx-we^   ^'^,  \^o&. 


AGAIN  PLEADS 

Touching  Appeal  for  Lib- 
erty for  tlie  Blind 


Mr.  F.  H.  Kllbourne,  secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Perkins  Insti- I 
tutlon  for  the  Blind,  l3  In  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Miss  Helen  Keller,  which  he  | 
says  ho  thinksi  Is  the  best  report  of  the 
meeting-  that  could  be  made.  Miss  Kel- ,' 
ler's   letter  is  as  follows:  ' 

MISS  KELLER'S  LETTER 

Wrentham,    June   18,    1900.      | 
My    Dear    Mr.    IClIbourne— I    read   with    pleas-  ! 
ure    tha    account    you    sent    me    of    tbe    meeting 

that  the  alumni  of  the  Perkins  Institution  held 
last  year.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  at 
the  meeting  this  month.  Will  you  kindly  con- 
vey to  them  my  sincere  greetings,  and  my  warm 
■wishes  for  their  success  in  dealing  with  the 
problems    of    active    life? 

I    am    glad    that    the    alumni    of    the    Perkins 
Institution  feel  that  the  cause  of  the  adult  blind 
is  their  own  cause.     The   Massachusetts  associa- 
tion   deserves    to    supplement    the    work    of   your 
alma    mater    by    Industrial    training    which    shall, 
fit   the  blind  to   be   strong,    Independent   citizens, 
successful    in    the    struggle    of    dally    trade    and 
commerce.      No    single    institution    seems    to    be 
able  to  answer  all  the  needs  of  the  thousands  of 
lilind  persons  In  this  State.     But  all  efforts  must 
be  unified  by  a  common  devotion  to  their  welfare. 
Whatsoever  the  alumni  undertake  for  tlieir  blind 
i  fellovis    must    affect     the    happiness     of    all    the 
I  sightless     of     Massachusetts.        Whatsoever     the 
!,  association    may    do    must    likewise   have    Its    in- 
fluence on  the  pupils  and  alumni  of  the  Perkins 
t  Institution    as    well    as    the    less    fortunate    men 
and   women    who   have   not    enjoyed   the    beneflta 
of    that   great   school. 


7  X)r.  Jiowe  wotiui  cenaimy  nave  been  Inspired 
by  the  ambition   and  courage   of  the   alumni,    by 

'  their  ■will  to  march  forward,  burden  on  shoulder,  l 
tool     In     hand.       He    labored     and    prayed    that  i 
the     darkness     which     has     gagged,     blindfolded, 
fettered    us    and    bound   our    hands    in    idle    sus-  ' 

'pense  might  be  shattered.  Give  us  tasks  that 
■we  can  turn  our  hands  to,  and  all  the  blind  shall 
aid    and    encourage     each     other.      Give     us    * 

living  that  ■we  can  earn,  and  all  the  blind 
shall  be  sharers  in  the  redemption  from  a 
bondage    of   despair. 

Massachusetts  has  heard  the  voice  of  her  blind 
■workmen,  and  her  wise  philanthropy,  whlcli 
has  so  long  upheld  the  Perkins  Institution,  must 
be  justified  through  you  and  through  the  other 
blind  men  and  women  who  have  not  trod  your 
path  of  preparation  to  cope  with  the  dark,  but 
long  to  rise  above  inaction  and  produce  some- 
thing in   a  world  of  labor. 

With  kind  messages  and  all  good  wishes,  I  am, 
sincerely  your  friend.  HELEN  KELLER. 


^o&VoYx   (3r\o-^e  .    c^w/^/xe    0>  SL ,  \  ^  o  G 


KKAISE  FROM  HELEN  KELLEM 


Famous  Blind^irl  Pleased  by  Ambl- 
ton  and  Courage  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution Alumni.  J''^'.)  jf 

F.  H.  Kllbourne  of  Boston  has  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  Helea 
Keller: 

"My  Dear  Mr  Kllbourne— I  read  with 
pleasure  the  account  you  sent  me  of 
the  meeting  that  the  alumni  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  held  last  year.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  their 
meeting  this  month.  Will  you  kindly 
convey  to  them  my  sincere  greetings, 
and  my  warm  wishes  for  their  success 
m  dealing  with  the  problems  of  activ« 
life? 

"I  am  glad  the  alumni  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  feel  that  the  cause  of  the 
adult  blind  is  their  own  cause.  The 
Massachusetts  association  deserves  to 
supplement  the  work  of  your  alma  ma- 
ter by  industrial  training  which  shalj 
fit  the  blind  to  be  strong,  independent 
citizens,  successful  in  the  struggle  ol 
dally  trade  and  commerce. 

"No  single  institution  seems  to  be 
able  to  answer  all  the  needs  of  the 
thousands  of  blind  persons  in  this  state. 
But  all  efforts  .must  be  unified  by  a 
common  devotion  to  their  welfare. 
Whatsoever  the  alumni  undertake  for 
their  blind  fellows  must  affect  the  hap- 
piness of  all  the  sightless  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

"Whatsoever  the  association  may  do 
must  likewise  have  its  Influence  on  the 
pupils  and  alumni  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, as  well  as  the  less  fortunate 
men  and  women  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  that  great  school. 

"Dr  Howe  would  certainly  have  been 
Inspired  by  the  ambition  t  nd  courage 
of  the  alumni,  by  their  will  to  march 
forward,  burden  on  shoulder,  tool  in, 
hand.  He  labored  and  prayed  that  the' 
darkness  which  has  gagged,  blindfold- 
ed, fettered  us.  and  bound  our  hands 
in  idle  suspense,  might  be  shattered. 

"Give  us  tasks  that  we  can  turn  our 
hands  to,  and  all  the  blind  shall  aid 
and  encourage  each  other.  Give  us  a 
living  that  we  can  earn,  and  all  the 
blind  shall  be  sharers  ;n  the  redemption 
from  a  bondage  of  despair. 

"Massachusetts  has  heard  the  voice 
of  her  blind  workmen,  and  her  wise 
philanthropy,  which  has  so  long  upheld 
the  Perkins  institution,  must  be  justi- 
fied through  you  and  through  the  other 
blind  men  and  women  ^vho  have  not 
trod  your  path  of  preparation  to  cope 
with  the  dark,  but  long  to  rise  above 
inaction,  and  produce  somethuig  In  a 
world  of  labor. 

"With    kind    messages    and    all    good 
wishes,  I  am,  sincerely  your  friend, 
"Helen  Keller. 

"Wrentham,  Mass,  June  IS." 
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TOIL, 

LEN  im 


Writes  in  Favor  of  IVlassachu- 
setts  Association  Supple- 
menting Perkins. 

Mias  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  girl 
who  has  gained  intei-national  fame, 
in  a  letter  to  F.  H.  Kilbourne,  secre- 
tary of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
urges  that  the  Massachusetts  asso- 
ciation should  supplement  the  work 
of  tlie  institution.  She  commends  in- 
dustrial training  as  calculated  to  fit 
the  blind  in  the  state  to  be  strong 
independent  citizens.  Her  letter 
covers  practically  all  that  came  up 
at  tlie  meeting  of  the  alumni,  which 
was  held  Wednesday  afternoon.  Miss 
Keller  pyrites  a  clear,  strong  hand, 
and  her  letter  is  from  Wrentham. 
Mass.,  where  she  is  now  living.  It  is 
follows: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Kilbourne:  I  read 
with  pleasure  tlie  account  you  sent 
me  of  tlie  meeting  that  the  alumni  of 
tlie  Perkins  Institution  lield  last 
year.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  this  montli.  Will 
you  kindly  convey  to  tliem  my  sincere 
greetings,  and  my  warm  wishes  for 
their  success  In  dealing  with  the 
problems   of   active  life? 

I  am  glad  the  alumni  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  feel  that  the  cause 
of  the  adult  blind  is  their  own  cause. 
Tiie  Massachusetts  association  de- 
serves to  supplement  tlie  work  of 
your  alma  mater  by  industrial  train- 
ing, wliich  shall  fit  the  blind  to  be 
strong,  independent  citizens,  sticcess- 
ful  in  the  struggle  of  daily  trade  and 
commerce,  No  single  institution 
seems  to  be  able  to  answer  all  the 
needs  of  the  thousand.si  of  blind  per- 
sons ill  this  state.  But  all  efforts 
must  be  unified  )jy  a  common  devo- 
ition  to  their  welfare. 


[    AVhatsoever  the  alumni  undertakes  for 

{their  blind  fellows  must  affect  the  hap- 

.piness  of  all  the  sightless  of  Massachu- 
setts. Wliatsoever  the  association  may 
do  must  likewise  laave  its  influence  on 
tlie  pupils  and  alumni  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  as  well  as  the  less  fortunate 
men  and  women  wlio  have  not  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  that  great  school. 

Dr.  Howe  would  certainly  have  been 
inspired  by  the  ambition  and  courage 
of  tlie  alumni,  by  their  will  to  march 
forward,  burden  on  shoulder,  tool  in 
hand.  He  labored  and  prayed  that  tlie 
darkness  wliich  lias  gagged,  blindfolded, 
fettered  us  and  bound  our  hands  in  idle 
suspense  miglit  be  shattered.  Give  us 
tasks  tliat  we  can  turn  our  hands  to, 
and  all  tlie  blind  shall  aid  and  encour- 
age eaoli  otlier.-  Give  us  a  living  that 
we  can  earn,  and  all  the  blind  shall  be 
sliarers  in  tlie  redemption  from  a  bond- 
age  of   despair, 

Massacliusetts  has  heard  the  voice  of 
her  blind  workmen,  and  her  wise 
philanthropy  which  has  so  long  upheld 
the  Perkins  Institution  must  be  Justi- 
fied through  you  and  the  other  blind 
men  and  women  who  have  not  trod 
your  path  of   preparation   to   cope   with 

!  the  dark,  but  long  to  rise  above  in- 
action and  produce  something  in  a  world 

i  of  labor. 

1  With  kind  messages  and  all  good 
wishes,  I  am  sincerely  your  friend. 

I  HELEN  KELLER. 


I^o^^oTx    K^^rvev\CLa-x\-"^vxTve  ^^l.  X'^ofe. 


ME  A  WAY  TO 

(T— MISS 

Blind    Girl     Asks     for    Industrial 
Training  for  the  Un- 
fortunate Ones. 

Wants  .Tasks    That   Her    SightlesB 

Friends  May  Prove  What 

They  Can  Do. 


ARN 
ELLER 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  world-famous 
blind  girl,  appeals  for  industrial  training 
for  the  blind,  to  carry  on  fhe  instruction 
given  in  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

"Give  us  tasks,"  she  asks,  in  a  letter  to 
.Secretary  F.  PI.  Kilbourne  of  the  alumni 
association  of  the  Periiins  Institute.  Her 
letter  was  written  from  her  Wrentham 
home  and  is  as  follows  : 

My  Dear  Mi-.  Killiourue;  I  read  with 
pleasure  the  uim/iiuuI  you  sent  mt'  of  the 
meeting  that  the  alumni  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  held  last  j-ear.  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  be  present  at  the  meeting  this 
month.  Will  you  kindly  couvey  to  them 
my  sincere  greetings,  and  nj\-  warm  wishes 
for  their  success  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  active  life? 

All   Efforts  Must  Be   United.     . 

I  am  glad  the  alumni  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution feel  that  the  cause  of  the  adult 
blind  Is  their  own  cause.  The  Massachu- 
setts association  deserves  to  supplement 
the  work  of  your  alma  mater  by  industrial 
training,  which  shall  fit  {he  blind  to  be 
strong,  independent  citizens,  successfiil  in 
the  struggle  of  daily  trade  and  commerce. 
No  single  institution  seems  to  be  able  to 
answer  all  the  needs  of  the  thousafids  of 
blind  persons  in  this  State.  But  all  efforts 
must  be  unified  by  a  common  devotion  to 
their  welfare. 

Whatsoever  the  alumni  undertakes  for 
their  blind  fellows  must  affect,  the  happi- 
ness of  all  the  sl.ghtless  of  Massachusetts. 
Whatsoever  the  association  may  do  must 
,  likewise  have  its  influence  on  the  pupils 
land   alumni    of    the   Perkins    Ipstitution    as 


HELEN    KELLER. 

From  her  latest  photogfaph. 


well  as  the  less  fortunate  men  ana  womeni 
who  have  not  enjoyed  th^  benefits  of  that 
'  great  school.  ;' 

"Give    Us   Tasks  to    Do." 

Dr.  Howe  would  certainly  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  ambition  and  courage  of  the 
alumni,  by  their  will  to  march  forward, 
burden  on  shoulder,  tool  in  hand.  He 
labored  and  prayed  that  the  darkness, 
which  has  gagged,  blindfolded,  fettered  nn 
aad  bound  our  hands  in  idle  suspense 
might  be  shattered.  Give  us  t.nsks  that" 
we  can  turn  our  hands  to,  and  all  the 
blind  shall  aid  and  encourage  each  other. 
Give  u.s  a  living  that  we  can  earn,  and  all 
the  blind  shall  be  sharers  in  the  redemp- 
tion  from  a  bondage  of  despair. 

Massachusetts  has  heard  the  voice  ot 
her  blind  workmen,  and  her  wise  phllan- 
llthropy  which  has  so  long  upheld  the  Per- 
Ijklns  Institution  must  be  justified  thr«ugh! 
jyou  and  the  other  blind  men  and  women? 
Mvho  have  not  trod  your  path  of  preparation' 
|to  cope  with  the  dark,  but  long  to  rise' 
above  inaction  and  produce  something  in  a! 
world  of  labor.  ) 

With  kind  messages  and  all  good  wishes,' 
I  am  sincerely  your  friend, 

HELEN  KELLER. 


^o&A:oT\     KA-ve-rV\^e:V.^^^&    2,^.\^ofe^ 


Wrentham,  June  22.--FrOni  her  home  here, 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  has  written  a  letter  to 
F.  H.  Kilbourne,  secretary  of  the  alumni 
association  of  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the  blind,  in  which  she  urges  the  Massa- 
chusettsassociation  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  institution.  She  commends  industrial 
training  as  calculated  to  fit  the ,  blirjS  in 
the  state  to  be  strong,  independ«nt  citizens. 


LONG    HOPE    IS 

FULFILLED    AT 
LAST,"  SAYS  HELEN 


FamoTis    Blind    Girl    Thanks    Gov- 
ernor for  Establishing  Com- 
mission to  Benefit  Sightless. 


To-day  is  one  of  the  happiest  in  the  life 
of  blind  Helen  Keller  as  she  contemplates 
with  keenest  satisfaction  the  fi-uitlon  of 
her  long-cherished  hopes  in  the  appoint- 
ment by  Governor  Curtis  Guild  of  the 
new  commission  for  the  industrial  educa- 
tion for  the  blind,  of  which  the  Go.-ernor 
has  most  fittingly  made   her  a  memtier. 

She  sums  up  her  gratitude  in  the  words: 
"At   last  my  long  hope  is  fulfilled." 

This    is    an    extract    from    the    followiT"' 
letter  of  thanks  which  she  personally  wr^Cf. 
to  the   Governor  on   being  informed  of  tiJ 
appointment    of    the     commission:  ] 

"I    cannot    refrain    from    expressing 
to    you    my    keen    interest    In    the    ap- 
pointment   of    the    new    commission    to 
aid   the  blind.      It  is   an  event  chargeQ 
with    great   meaning   to    all    the   sight- 
less   and    to    their    friends    who    have 
thought,   planned   and  labored   so  earn- 
estly for  the  betterment  of  their  condi-    v, 
tion.       At    last    ray    long    hope    is    ful-     :; 
filled   that   the   blind   may   be   strength-     = 
ened    to    master   by    the   useful    toil    of    » 
their    hands    the    calamity    which    has    'i 
robbed    them    of    their    equality    with    ,> 
their   seeing  fellow-citizens." 

Powers  of  Commission, 

Under  the  new  legislative  act  by  which 
thip  commission  was  constituted,  it  is  em- 
powered to  establish  a   regular  bureau   for 

the  employment  and  registration  of  the 
blind,  for  the  education  of  the  adult  blind 
in  the  useful  arts  and  trades  and  to  estab- 
lish workshops  in  which  the  blind  may  b<i 
emnloved  and  made  self-supporting. 


The  members  of  the  new  commission  are : 
Dr.    E.    M.    Hartwell.    chairman    of    the 
Boston  Statistics  Department,  five  years. 
j      Miss    Helen    Keller    of    Wrentham,    t6\ 
years. 

Miss  Anette  P.  Rogers  of  B^tou,  ei 
member  of  State  Board  of  Charity,  thr^ 
years.  i 

Dr.  J.  A.  A.  Matte  of  North  Adam 
physician  to  the  commission,   two  years.  ' 

Robert  L.   Raymond  of  Milton,   secretatj 

of    Massachusetts    Association    for    Bduc(i 

tion  of  the  Blind,  one  year.  .^^_J 

Thinks  of  Good  for  Others,   pn 

Miss  Keller  is  living  with  Mr.  and  Mri 
J.  Albert  Macy,  the  latter  being  her  teact 
er  and  most  intimate  friend.  Mrs.  Mac 
was  told  last  night  of  the  appointment 
She  immediately  communicated  the  gla' 
tidings  to  Miss  Keller,  who  then  wrote  he! 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  Governor,  i 

Miss  Keller  is  not  thinking  of  herselj 
in  her  pleasure  at  the  appointment  of  thi 
commission,  but  of  the  good  which  cai 
now  be  accomplished  for  her  fellow  suf 
ferers  in   darkness.     She  says: 

"The  appointment  of  the  commissioi 
Is  an  event  fraught  with  gerat  interest  ti 
the  blind  and  to  all  their  friends  whi 
have  worked  for  the  past  three  years  fo 
their  betterment.  I  feel,  however,  that  j 
am  less  fitted  for  the  commission  than  m- 
teacher,  Mrs.  Mac.v.  who,  as  a  teacher  d 
the  blind,  has  wide  knowledge  of  theil 
needs,  whereas  I,  the  pupil,  must  gel 
imuch  of  my  knowledge  second-hand."         | 


MISS  KELLER  APPOINTED. 


Governor  Gui|d  Puts  Her  on  Commis- 
sion ^foj^  Industrial  Educa- 
,|^/  tion  of  the  Blind. 

[3¥fecL\L  DESPATCH  TO  THK  HERALD.] 

I  Boston,  Mass.,  Thursday.— Miss  Helan 
Keller,  a  f^mnmt.  Ijjinfl,  deaf  and  dumb 
I  womaii,  was  to-day  appointed  by  Governor 
I  Guild  to  be  a  member  of  the  Oommission 
for  the  Industrial  Education  of  the  Blind. 
The  law  providing  this  commission  was 
recently  passed  largely  through  Miss  Kel- 
ler's efforts.  Miss  Keller  wrote  this  letter 
to  the  Governor:— 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  you 
my  keen  interest  in  the  appointment  of  the 
[Uew  commission  to  aid  the  blind.  It  is  an 
levent  charged  with  great  meaning  to  all 
!the  sightless  and  to  their  friends  who  have 
thought,  planned  and  labored  so  earnestly 
for  the  betterment  of  their  condition.  At 
last  my  long  hope  is  fulfilled,  that  the  blind 
,may  be  strengthened  to  master  by  the  use- 
;ful  toil  of  their  hands  the  calamity  which 
'has  tobbed  them  of  their  equality  wiib 
their  seeing  fellow  citizens." 


HELEN   KELLER  TO  AID   BLIND 

Governor  Guild  Appolats  He?*;:ftleinl)er 
or  a  Eta^e^CommtsslaBr. 

BOSTON,  July  5.|Mss  Helen  Keller  ctfj 
Wrentham,  the  deafi,  dumb  and  blind  girl: 
will  be  a  member  of  the  new  commission! 
for  the  industrial  education  of  the  blind,! 
which  h£ls  long  been  advocated  by  her,  ana 
which  was  recently  authorized  by  the  I^g^ 
Islature. 

Governor  Guild  announced  the  appoint-' 
ment  of  five  members  to-day  to  make  up 
this  commission,  and  besides  Miss  Keller, 
who  will  serve  on  the  commission  for  four 
years,  are  Dr.  E;  Hartwell  of  Boston,  fiva 
years;  Miss  Annetta  P.  Rogers  of  Boston, 
three  years;  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Matte  of  North 
Adams,  two  years,  and  Robert  h.  Raymond 
of  Milton,  one  year. 


TTELEN  KELLER  APPOINTED. 

Slieilss  MAde  a   Member   of  Coiuinls- 
.^slon    to   Ktlucate    the   Blfncl. 

B»^TON,  July  5.— Miss  Helen  Keller, 
of  Wrentiham,  the  well-known  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl,  will  be  a  member 
of  the  new  co^mmission  for  the  indus- 
trial education  of  the  blind,  which  has 
long  been  advocated  by  her  and  which 
was  recently  authorized  by  the  Legris- 
lature. 

Gov.  Guild  annoimced  the  aippointment 
of  five  memibers  to-day  to  make  up  this 
commission,  and  besides  Miss  Keller, 
twtoo  will  serve  on  the  commission  for 
four  years,  are  Dr.  E.  Hartweil,  of 
Boston,  five  years;  Miss  Annetta  P. 
Rogers,  of  Boston,  three  years;  Dr. 
J.  H.  A.  Matte,  of  North  Adams,  two 
years,  and  Rolbert  L.  Raymond,  of  Mil-  . 
ton,   one   year.  j 


FEIDAY,  JULY  6,  1906. 

liss  Helen  Keller 


«    • 


Governor  GuiM  Nanries  famous 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  BSind   Girl 

for  Smportant 


BOSTOl^F,  July  5.— Miss  Helei  K^.l- 
ler,  of  Wrenthara,  the  famous  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  girl,  \viii  be  a  mem- 
ber of  tile  commission  for  fjie  indus- 
trial education  of  the  blind,  which 
had  long  ago  beeii  advocated  by  her, 
and  which  was  recently  authorized  by 
the  legislature.  Governor  Guild  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  five  mem. 
bars  today  to  make  up  (he  commission. 
Besides  Miss  Keller  ^vh:)  win  serve 
on  the  coihmission  for  four  yenrs  are: 
Dr.  E.  A.  Hatwell,  of  Bojion.  five 
years;  .Miss  Annetta  x  P.  Rogers,  of 
Boston,  three  years;  Dr.  J.  H.  Matte, 
of  North  Adams,  two  years;  and  Rob- 
ert L.  Raymond,  of  Millon,  one  year. 
under  act  of  legislatnrt.,  the  new  com- 
mission may  esmblisli  a  bureau  ifor 
the  employment  and  registration  of 
the  blind;  for  the  education  of  adults 
in  the  useful  arts  and  trades;  and  for 
the  establishment  of  workshops  in 
which  the  blind  may  be  employed  and 
made  self-sustaining.  Miss  Keller 
wrote  to  Governor  Guild  today,  in 
part  as  follows:  "It  is  an  event  charged 
with  great  meaning  io  all  the  sight- 
less and  to  Th^ii'  fiio!:ds  who  have 
thought,  planned  and  labored  so 
eyt-nestly  fo,-  the  betterment  of  their 
condition.  At  last  my  long  hope  has 
been  fulfilled  that  the  blind  may  be 
strengthened  to  nuister  by  the  nsaful 
toil' of  their  hands  the  calamity  which 
has  robbed  taem  of  t^air  equality 
with  their  seeing  fellow  ctiizeus."         j 


\A^ooT>.socVve\.  l\WocLe3Is>\^Y\A     (la-W. 


HELEN  KELLER. 


Appointed  on  Committee  to  Help  the 
Blind.  * 

Boston,  July  6. — Miss  Helen  Keller 
of  Wrentham,  the  famous  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl,  will  be  a  member  of 
the  new  commission  for  the  Industrial 
Education  of  the  Blind,  which  has 
long  been  advocated  by  her,  and  which 
was  recently  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Gov.  Guild  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  five  members  yesterday  to 
make  up  this  commission,  and  besides 
Miss  Kellar,  who  will  serve  on  the 
commission  for  four  years,  are  Dr.  B. 
Hai'twell  of  Boston,  five  years;  Miss 
Annetta  P.  Rogers  of  Boston,  three 
years;  Dr.  PI.  A.  Matte  of  North 
Adams,  two  years,  and  Robert  L.  Ray- 
rnond  of  Milton,  one  year.  Under  the 
kct  of  the  legislature,  the  new  com- 
mission may  establish  a  bureau  for  the 
blind,  for  the  education  of  adults  in 
the  useful  arts  and  trades  and  for  the 
establishment  of  workshops  in  which 
jthe  blind  may  be  employed  and  made 
I  self-sustaining.  ..■^:,.ii. 


Will    be    of   the    Commission    to    Edu- 
cate   tile    Blind.        -    ,,    i 

BOSTON,  July  5.- -Miss  Helen  Kell'er  ibf 
Wrentham,  the  famous  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  girl,  will  be  a  member  of  the  new 
commission  for  the  industrial  education 
of  the  blind,  which  liad  long  been  advo-  , 
cated  by  her  aud  which  was  recently  au- 
thorized   by    the    legislature. 

(Jov-ernor  GJuild  aiinouiieed  the  appoint- 
iner.t  df  live  members  t-,.day  to  niaKe  up 
thia  C'jir.'inission,  and  lje:>ide:i;  Miss  Kellar, 
\'.  )io  Vi  iil  ^;,;rve  on  tlie  commission  for  futir 
yvirs,  c\i'e  Dr.  B.  Hart  well  of  Boston,  five 
yoars;  Miss  Annetta  P.  Rogers  of  Boston, 
three  years;  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Matte  cf  North 
Adams,  two  years,  and  Robert  L.  Ray- 
mond of  Milton,  one  year.  Under  the  act 
of  the  leijialature  tlie  new  commission 
may  estabhsh  a  bureau  for  the  employ- 
ment and  rss'istration  of  the  blind,  for 
the  etVueation  of  a.dults  in  the  useful  arts 
and  trades,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
workshops  in  which  the  blind  may  be  em- 
ployed and  made  self  sustaining.  Miss 
'Keller  wrote  to  Governor  Guild  today  in^ 
i;art  As  follows: 

"It  is  an  evt-^at  charged  with  great 
meaning-  to  all  tlie  sighUe.^s  and  to  their 
triends  who  ha\-e  thought,  planned  and 
labored  so  earnestly  for  the  beLtorment 
of  their  condition.  At  la  t  my  long-  hope 
has  been  lulfiUod  that  the  blind  may  bo 
ati-ensthened  to  master  by  the  useful  toil 
of  their  hands  the  calamity  which  has 
robbed  them  of  tiieir  eciuaiiiy  with  their- 
seeing  fellow  citizens." 


Cl\eve\5^x\cL.  QKlo-  l~ea,cLer. 


/HELEN  KELLER  GIVEN  A 
MASSACHUSETTS  OFFICE 


She  i»  Made  a  Member  of  the  Coin- 
xnisslon  for  the  Industrial  Educa- 
tion    of     the     Blind "W^orked     for 

th^^evr  haw. 


'H'^^a 


[S^ec^^'^lfepatch  to  the  Leader.] 
BOSTON,  July  5.— Helen  Keller,  the 
famous  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  woman, 
was  to-day  appointed  by  Governor  Guild 
to  be  a  member  of  the  commission  for 
the  Industrial  education  of  the  blind. 
The  law  providing  this  commission  was 
recently  passed,  largely  through  Miss 
Keller's  efforts.  Miss  Keller  wrote  this 
letter  to  tlie  Governor: 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to 
you  my  keen  interest  in  the  appointment 
of  the  new  commission  to  aid  the  blind. 
It  Is  an  event  charged  with  great  mean- 
ing to  all  the  sightless  and  to  tlieir 
friends  who  have  thought,  planned  and 
labored  so  earnestly  for  the  betterment  of  j 
their  condition.  At  last  my  long  hope  is 
fulfilled,  that  the  blind  may  be  strengtli- 
ened  to  master  by  the  useful  toil  of  their 
hands  the  calamity  whicli  has  robbed 
them  of  their  equality  with  their  seeing 
fellow  citizens."  • 


ON  COMMITTEE. 


Helen  Keller  the  phenomenal  bliml 
and  (leaf  girl,  was  yesterday  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  new  com- 
mission  for  the  indnsrrial  education 
of  tbe  blind  by  Gov.  Guild,  under  the 
act  of  the  Legislature  recently  passel 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Repie- 
sentative  Thomas  Davis  of  Salem. 

The  information  of  iier  appointment 
to  the  new  commission  was  first 
Isrouglit  to  Miss  Kellar  through  some; 
i^riends  who  were  in  a  position  to] 
fknow  the  governor's  i?jtentions.  Mrs. 
!;J.  Albeit  Mncsy,  formerly  Miss  Annie 
'iM.  Sullivan,  tlie  life  long  friend  and 
teacher  of  Miss  Ko^jjer,  with  whom 
she  lives  at  Wrenthwrn, communicated 
the  news  to  her.  Miss  Keller  im- 
mediately sent  an  autograph  letter  to 
Gov.  Guild  in  which  she  said: 
I  "I  cannot  restrain  from  expressing 
to  you  my  keen  interest  in  the  ap- 
poiument  of  the  new  commission  to 
aid  the  blind.  It  is  an  event  charged 
jwith  great  meaning  to  all  the  sight- 
less and  to  their  friends  who  have 
thought  planned  and  labored  so  earn- 
estly for  the  betterment  of  their  con- 
dition. At  last  my  long  hope  is  ful- 
filled that  the  blind  may  be  strenth- 
ened  to  master  by  the  useful  toil  of 
their  hands  the  calamity  which  has 
robbed  them  of  their  equality  with 
; their  seeing  fellow  citizens." 


I  "The  appointuient  of  tne  connius- 
%ion  is  an  eveut  fraught  with  great 
meaning  to  the  blind  and  to  all  their 
friends  who  have  been  working  for 
the  past  three  years  for  the  betterment 
of  the  sightless  of  this  state.  I  feel 
very  much  honored  in  the  appoint- 
ment and  will  do  my  part  so  far  as  I 
am  able  in  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion. I  feel.Mjowever,  that  I  am  less 
fitted  for  the  commission  tliao  my 
teacliar,  Mrs.  Macy,  who  as  a  teacher 
lof  the  blind  has  wide  knowledge  of 
their  needs,  whereas,  I,  the  pupil, 
raiist  get  mnch  of  my  knowledge  sec- 
ond band. 

"Massachusetts  has  always  been  a 
kader  in  the  work  of  the  blind,  and 
the  work  of  this  comu)ission,  and  the 
labors  that  have  preceded  it,  and  of 
which  this  is  the  fulfilment,  has  in- 
spirited similar  movements  through- 
out the  United  States.  This  commis- 
sion looks  to  the  needs  of  all  the  blind 
^f  Ma.ssachusett?  and  h^jpe.s  to  further 
their  interests  in  every  way. 

"I  myself  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  every  part  of  the  work  of  the 
blind  which  has  to  do  with  their  in- 
dustrial training  — the  preparation  of 
the  sightless  to  work  with  their 
hands.  I  hope  that  the  efforts  of  all 
those  who  are  working  for  the  blind 
in  this  state  and  in  other  states  may 
be  unified.  The  problems  of  the  blind 
are  many  and  I  hope  that  these  will 
all  merge  in  one  problem. 

"The  former  commission,  composed 
of  Dr.  Hartwell,  Mr.  Hardy  and  Miss 
[  Irwin,    have  done  excellent  work,  and 
I  the  presence  of  Dr.    Hartwell    on   the 
I  new    commission,    and    also   of  .Miss 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Raymond,    makes  the 
work  of  this  commission    but    a    con- 
tinuation of  the  work   already  done." 
Miss  Keller,  now  in  her  26th    year, 
is  herself    one  of  the  most  remarkable 
results    of    the  education  of  the  blind 
»nd  her  achievements   are  of  interna- 
ions.i    knowledge.      She    was  boru  in 
fjscumbia,  Ala.,     in  1880.      Through 
ler    mother   she  is  connected  with  the 
^Id  New  England    families  of  Adams, 


H[al9  a'nir  Everett.      Uu~Mi  TatFer'*¥" 
?iiie  she  is   connected    with    the    Less 
and  other  southern  stock.      An    attack 
cf  scarlet    fever    wtteu    19  months  old  ' 
bereft  her  of  her  sight  and    until    her 
eigth   year  no  attempts  were  made  to 
educate  her.      At  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the     blind    she    was    placed 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Anna  Sullivan, 
now  Mrs.  J.  Albert  Macy,  and  by  the 
untiring  and  persistent  efforts  ot  both 
she  has   accomplished    wonders.      Her 
preparation  for  Radcliffe,  hei  succe.ss- 
ful  passing'   of  the  entrrince  examina- 
tions, and  the  crn\vning  event   of    her 
life,    the  graduation  with  honors  after 
a  four  year's  course,  without  fa^or,  at 
this  woman's   college-    at    Caui bridge, 
hsvu     heconie     couniion      knowledge.  ; 
Siuoo    hor    giaiUiation  in  JUOl  she  has 
occupied  her  time  in   iiiagjizine    writ-! 
iuc,    reading  and  in  earnest  olioits  in 
liehalf    of     the     sightless.      Slie  lives 
with  Mr.  and    Mrs.    Muey    at    Wren- 
tham. 


'         MISS  KELI^ER  APPOINTfetJV  "■  ""' 

Blind   Girl   Member  of  Commission  lor 

Industrial  Educal.ion  of  Blind. 

(By  The  Associated  Press.) 

Boston,  July  5. — Miss  Helen  Keller, 
of  Wrentham,  the  famous  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl,  will  be  a  member  of  the 
new  commission  for  the  industrial 
education  of  the  blind,  which  has  long 
been  advocated  by  her,  and  which  was 
recently  authorized  by  the  legislature. 
Governor  Guild  announced  the  ap- 
pointnient  of  five  members  today  lo 
make  up  this  commission,  and  besides 
Miss  Keller,  Avho  will  serve  on  the  corn- 
mission  for  four  years,  are  Dr.  B. 
Hartwell,  of  Boston,  hve  years;  Miss 
Annetta  P.  Rogers,  of  Boston,  three 
years;  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Mate,  of  North 
Adams,  two  years,  and  Robert  L.  Ray- 
37iond,   of   Milton,    one  year. 

Under  the  act  of  the  legislature,  the 
new  conmiission  may  establish  a  bu- 
reau for  the  employm.ent  and  registra- 
tion of  the  blind;  for  the  education  of 
adiilts  in  the  useful  arts  and  trades, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  work 
*■.  shops  in  %\hich  tjie  blind  may  be   em- 

♦  ployed  and  inade  self-Rustaining.     Miss 

Keller  wrote   to   Governor   Guild   today 
in  part  as  follows: 

"It  is  an  event  charged  with  great 
meaning  to  all  the  sightless  and  to 
their  friends  who  have  thought, 
planned  and  labored  so  earnestly  for 
the  betterment  of  their  condition.  \t 
last  my  long  hope  has  been  fulfilled 
that  the  blind  may  be  strengthened  to 
master  by  the  useful  toU  of  their  hands 
the  calamity  which  has  robbed  them 
of  their  equality  with  their  seeing  fel- 
low citizens." 


HELEN    KELLER   TO   AID    BLIIVD. 


Appointed    to     MassacIiHsetts     Coiunils- 
sioii  to  Help  Fellow  Unfortunates. 

Boston,  July  5. — Miss  Helen  Keller  of 
Wrentham, '  the  famous  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  girl,  will  be  a  member  of  the  new 
Commission  for  the  Industrial  Education- 
of  the  Blind,  which  has  long  been  ad-| 
vocated  by  her,  and  which  was  recently 
authorized  by  the  Legislature.  Gov. 
Guild  announced  the  appointment  of  five 
members  to-day  to  make  up  this  com- 
mission, and  besides  Miss  Keller,  who 
will  serve  on  the  commission  for  four 
years,  are  Dr.  B.  Hartwell  of  Boston, 
five  years;  Miss  Annetta  P.  Rogers  of 
Boston,  three  years;  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Matte 
,of  North  Adams,  two  years,  and  Robert 
L.  Raymond  of  Milton,  one  year.  Under 
the  act  of  Legislature,  the  new  commis- 
sion may  establish  a  bureau  for  the 
employment  and  reg'istration  of  the  blind, 
for  the  education  of  adults  in  the  useful. 

arts  and  trades,  and  for  the  establishment! 
of  workshops  m  which  the  bhnd  may 
be   eniDloyed   and    made   self-sustaining. 


TracLisT 


Politicians'  Calculations  Upset 

by  the  Action  of  the 

Governor, 


A.  R.  WEED,  NEWTON, 
NEW  GAS  COMMISSIONER 


Called   to   Place   of  S.   W^ 

George — Harvey  H,  Baker 
i  to  Juvenile  Court. 


HELEN  KELLER  MEMBER 
!        OF  BLIND  COMMISSION 


,Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell  at  Head-^ 
1    Two  Appointments  Held 
up  by  Council, 

In  one  of  the  longest  lists  of  nomlna." 
tions  made  by  him  since  he  becam« 
chief  executive  of  the  state.  Gov.  Guile 
yesterday  passed  out  several  surprises 
nominating  for  the  gas  commission  ex 
Mayor  Alonzo  R.  "Weed  of  Newton  ai 
tl^e  successor  of  Samuel  W.  George  o 
Haverhill,  whose  appointment  arotiset 
imuch  protest  three  years  ago,  namini 
Harvey    H.    Baker    of    Brookline    to    !?■ 


justice  of  the  new  juvenile  court,  wit] 
Frank  Levefoni  and  Philip  Rubenstelj 
as  his  associates,  and  C.  M.  W.  Will 
lams  as  clerk,  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell  ti 
be  head  of  the  commission  of  the  adul! 
blind,  with  the  famous  Helen  Keller 
Annette  P.  Rogers,  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Matt! 
and  Robert  L.  Raymond  as  junior  mem! 
bers. 

Each  of  the  appolntmen  _  was  1^ 
itself  a  surprise,  none  of  the  publishej 
lists  indicating  the  appointments  made 

Under  the  law  all  the  nominations  gi 
over  a  week  before  action  on  conflrma 
tion  by  the  council. 

The  council,  too,  offered  surprises  hj 
postponing  action  on  the  reappointment! 
of  John  T.  G.  Nichols  of  Cambridge  aj 
a  trustee  of  the  Poxboro  Dipsomania* 
Hospital  and  Chairman  Woodward 
Emery  of  the  harbor  and  land  commls 
sion.  The  former  was  held  up  becausi 
of  pending  charges  against  the  manage 
ment  of  the  hospital.  No  reason  is  as 
signed  in  Mr.  Emery's  case. 


IVIISS  KELLER  IMPRESSED. 


BIin^^^,,|£d  Deaf  Mute  Girl  Writes  tc 
Gov.  (3i|ild — Hope  Fulfilled  at  Last. 

Helen  Keller,  the  phenomenal  blind 
and  deaf  girl,  was  yesterday  appoint- 
ed a  member  of  the  new  commission 
for  the  industrial  educatitn  of  the  ' 
blind  by  Gov.  Guild,  under  the  act  of 
the  Legislature  recently  passed  large- 
ly through  the  efforts  of  Representa- 
tive Thomas  Davis  of  Salem. 

The  entire  commission  as  selected 
by  Gov.  Guild  is  as  follows: 

DR.  E.  M.  HARTWELL,  Boston,  five 
years. 

MISS  HELEN  KELLER,  Wrenthara, 
four  years. 

MISS  ANNETTE  P.  ROGERS,  Bos- 
ton, three  years. 

DR.  J.  H.  A.  MATTE,  North  Adams, 
two   years. 

ROBERT  L.  RAYMOND,  Milton,  one 
year. 

The  information  of  her  appointment 
to  the  new  commission  was  first 
brought  to  Miss  Keller  through  isome 
friends  who  were  in  a  position  to 
know  the  Governor's  intentions.  Mrs. 
J.  Albert  Macy,  formerly  Miss  Annie i 
M.  Sullivan,  the  life-long  friend  and! 
teacher  of  Miss  Keller,  with  whom  she  I 
lives  at  Wrentham,  communicated  the 
news  to  laer.  Miss  Keller  immediately! 
sent  an  autograph  letter  to  Gov.  Guild 
in  wliich  she  said: 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to 
you  my  keen  interest  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  new  commission  to  aid  the 


tflind.  It  is  an  event  charged  with  great 
meaning  to  all  the  sightless  and  to  their 
friends  who  have  thought,  planned  and 
labored  so  earnestly  for  the  betterment 
of  their  condition.  At  last  my  long  hope 
is  fulfilled  that  the  blind  may  be 
strengthened  to  master  by  the  useful 
toil  of  their  hands  the  calamity  which 
has  robbed  them  of  their  equality  with 
their  seeing  fellow-citizens." 

Miss  Keller  was  at  her  home  in  Wren- 
tham  last  night  when  a  Boston  Her- 
ald reporter  sought  an  Interview  with 
her.  She  seemed  to  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  opportunities  of  usefulness 
which  the  appointment  opened  up  to 
her  and  to  feel  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  commission. 

"The  appointment  of  the  commission 
is  an  event  fraught  with  great  mean- 
ing to  the  blind  and  to  all  their  friends 
who  have  been  working  for  the  past 
three  years  for  the  betterment  of  the 
sightless  of  this  state,"  slie  said.  "I 
feel  very  much  honored  in  the  appoint' 
ment  and  will  do  my  part  so  far  as  I 
am  able  in  the  work  of  the  commission. 
I  feel,  however,  that  I  am  less  titted 
for  the  commission  than  my  teacher, 
Mrs.  Macy,  who  as  a  teacher  of  the 
blind  has  wide  knowledge  of  their 
needs,  whereas,  I,  iflie  pupil,  must  get 
much  of  my  knowledge  second  hand. 

"Massachusetts  has  always  been  a 
leader  in  the  work  for  the  blind,  and 
the  work  of  this  commission,  and  the 
labors  that  have  preceded  it,  and  of 
which  this  is  the  fulfilment,  has  in- 
spired similar  movements  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  commission 
looks  to  the  needs  of  all  the  blind  of 
Massachusetts  and  hopes  to  further 
their  interests  in  every  way. 

"I  myself  am  particularly  interested 
in  every  part  of  the  work  of  the  blind 
whicli  has  to  do  with  their  industrial 
training — the  preparation  of  the  sight-  • 
iless  to  work  with  their  hands.  I  hope 
that  the  efforts  of  all  those  who  are 
working  for  the  blind  in  this  state  and 
in  other  states  may  be  unified.  The 
problems  of  the  blind  are  many  and  I 
hope  that  these  will  all  merge  in  one 
problem. 

"The  former  commission,  composed 
of  Dr.  Hartwell,  Mr.  Hai-dy  and  Miss 
Irwin,  have  done  excellent  work,  and 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Hartwell  on  tlie 
new  commission,  and  also  of  Miss 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Raymond,  makes  the 
worlc  of  this  commission  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  worlc  already  done." 

Miss  Keller,  now  in  her  26th  year,  is 
herself  one  of  the  most  remarkable  re- 
sults of  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
her  achievements  are  of  international 
knowledge.  She  was  born  in  Tuscumbia, 
Ala.,    in   1880.    Tlirough   her   mother    she 


is  connected  with  the  old  New  England 
families  of  Adams,  Hale  and  Everett. 
On  her  father's  side  she  is  connected 
With  the  Lees  and  other  old  southern 
stock.  An  attack  of  scarlet  fever  when 
19  months  old  bereft  her  of  her  sight  and 
until  her  eighth  year  no  attempts  were 
made  to  educate  her.  At  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  she  was  placeq 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Anna  Sullivan, 
now  Mrs.  J.  Albert  Macy,  and  by  thfe 
untiring  and  persistent  efforts  of  bottj 
she  has  accomplished  wonders.  Her, 
preparation  for  Radcliffe,  her  successful 
passing  of  the  entrance  examinations, 
and  the  crowning  event  of  her  life,  the 
graduation  with  honors  after  a  four, 
years'  course,  without  favor,  at  this 
woman's  college  at  Cambridge,  have  be'*^ 
come  common  knowledge.  Since  her 
graduation  in  1904  she  hae  occupied  het| 
time  in  magazine  writing,  reading,  and 
in  earnest  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  sights 
less.  She  lives  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macy 
at  "Wrentham. 

The  other  members  or,  the  commission 
are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
work  they  Will  be  called  upon  to  do.  Dr. 
Hartwell  was  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion to  iavestigate  the  condition  of  the 
adult  blind. 

Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers  is  an  ex-mem- 
ber of  the  state  board  of  charity,  and 
has  done  efficient  service  in  connection 
with  the  education  of  the  blind.  Dr.  J. 
H.  A.  Matte,  the  physician  of  tlie  new! 
board,  is  one  of  the  best  known  medical 
men  in  western  Massachusetts.  Robert 
L.  Raymond  is  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  and  has  had  considerable 
experience  with  the  organization  of  the 
movement  to  aid  the  blind. 

Under  the  new  act  the  commission  is 
empowei-ed  to  establish  a  regular  bureau 
for  the  employment  and  registration  of 
the  blind;  for  the  education  of  the  adult 
blind  in  the  useful  arts  and  trades,  an4 
to  establish  workshops  in  which  the 
blind  may  be  employed  and  made  self' 
"Supporting. 


'R.oc^:\a->f\cL.  VgrrrxorvV.  V\eNAr.s 
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Miiss  Keller  on  Blind  Commission 

Boston,  July  6. — Governor  Guild  lias 
appointed  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  fa- 
mous deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  commission  for  the  in- 
dustrial education  of  the  blind,  which 
ihad  long  been  advocated  by  her  and 
'which  was  recently  authorized  by  the 
'legislature.  The  commission  may  es- 
tablish a  bureau  for  the  employment 
and  registration  of  the  blind,  for  the 
I  education  of  adults  in  the  useful  arts 
-and  trades,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  work.shops  in  which  the  blind  may 
Jbe  employed  and  made  self-sustaining. 
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Gov.  Guild  has  sent  these  nominations, 
to  the  council  as  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  for  the  blind,  lately 
created  by  action  of  the  legislature:  Dr. 
E.  M.  Hartwell  of  Boston,  five-year  term; 
Mis3  Helen  Keller  of  Wrentham,  four-year 
term;  Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers  of  Boston, 
three-year  term;  Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Matte  of 
No.  Adams,  two-year  term;  Robert  L. 
Raymond  of  Milton,  one-year  term. 

Dr.  Hartwell  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
inission  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
adult  blind,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  subject. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  is  herself  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  results  of  the  education 
of  the  blind,  and  is  known  by  her  work 
and  writings   internationally. 

Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers  is  an  ex-member 
Of  the  state  board  of  charity,  and  has  ren- 
dered most  efficient  service  in  connection 
with  this  particular  branch  of  education. 

Dr.  J.  H.  A.  Matte  of  No.  Adams,  the 
physician  of  the  board,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  physicians  in  western  Massachu- 
setts. 

Robert  L.  Raymond  of  Milton  Is  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Assn.  for  the 
Blind,  and  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
organization  of  the  movement. 

Gov.  Guild  received  an  autograph  letter 
from  Miss  Helen  Keller,  in  which  she  says: 
"L  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  you 
my  keen  interest  in  the  appointment  of 
the  new  comhiission  to  aid  the  blind.  It 
is  an  event  cliarged  with  great  meaning  to 
all  the  sightles.s,  and  to  their  friends  Who 
have  thought,  planned  and  labored  so 
earnestly  for  the  betterment  of  their  con- 
dition. At  last  my  long  hope  is  fulfilled, 
that  the  blind  may  be  strengthened  to 
master  by  the  useful  toil  of  tlielr  hands 
the  calamity  which  has  robbed  them  of 
their  equality  with  their  seeing  fellow- 
citizens." 


PEGS  THAT   FIT.    ^i  \ 

Ordinarily,  a  batch  of  appoint- 
ments to  office  shuffles  a  good  many 
round  pegs  into  square  holes,  and  vice 
versa.  Appointments  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  of  demonstrated  fit- 
nes.^  are  apt  to  be  misfits.  But  in  his 
selections  for  justices  and  clerk  for 
the  new  juvenile  court,  and  for  the 
blind  commission,  (iov.  Guild  seems 
to  have  considered  first  the  special 
adaptability  of  the  persons  chosen  to 
the  work  to  be  done.  Too  often  such 
appointments  go  to  "lawyers  without 
practice  or  politicians  out  of  a  job," 
or  to  mere  faddists. 

The  success  of  the  new  court  cre- 
ated specially  for  j'oung  offenders  de- 
pends altogether  upon  placing  on  its 
bench  men  having  an  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  this  class  of  delinquents 
and  sympathy  with  children  in  gen- 
eral. A  stern  magistrate  or  a  mere 
dry-as-dust  lawyer  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  new  law.  But  Har- 
vey H.  Baker,  who  is  named  as  the 
ipr;  aiding  justice,  a  graduate  of  the 
Roxbury  Latin  school,  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  the  University  law  school, 
has  had  experience  in  our  municipal 
courts,  and,  better  yet,  while  in  Har- 
vard interested,  himself  in  boys  under 
arrest,  and  has  ever  since  been  "an  j 
earnest  student  of  problems  affecting! 
the  relation  of  juveniles  with  the 
courts."  Since  1895,  it  is  said,  he 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Conference 
of  Child  Helping  Societies  of  Boston 
and  vicinity,  and  is  "a  recognized 
arthority  on  laws  affecting  children." 
This  Is  surely  a  good  preparation  for 
making  our  children's  court  such  a 
success  as  it  has  proved  to  be  In  Den- 
ver. 


The  two  associate  justices  and  the 
clerk,  representing  the  Hebrew,  Ital- 
ian and  negro  elements  of  the  city's 
population,  would  not  necessarily  be 
qualified  for  their  positions  by  this 
fact,  though  the  races  to  which  they 
belong  contribute  largely  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  city.  But  they 
are  all  men  of  liberal  education  and 
high  character,  and  both  the  associ- 
ate justices,  Rubenstein  and  Lever- 
oni,  have  been  actively  connected 
with  organizations  for  safeguarding 
the  children.  Gov.  Guild  has  earned 
the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  juvenile  court  by  the  care  he  > 
has  taken  In  these  appointments. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  selections 
for  the  commission  for  the  blind. 
Each  member  has  special  qualifica- 
tions, but  none  so  great  as  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  is  the  i»ost  wonderful 
and  famous  example  of  what  can  be| 
done  in  the  "leading  out"  of  those 
who  are  blind. 

BOSTON    POST, 
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IMPORTANT   APPOINTMENTS 


The  list  of  appointments  which  Gov- 
ernor Guild  presented  to  the  executive 
council  yesterday  will  command  public 
attention  by  its  importance  and,  we 
think,  will  be  generally  recognized  as 
eminently  judicious. 

The  creation  of  a  Juvenile  Court  for 
the  city  of  Boston  placed  upon  Gov- 
ernor Guild  the  duty  of  making  a  dis- 
criminating and  careful  choice  of  jus- 
tices for  a  work  requiring  peculiar 
qualifications.  For  justice  of  the  new 
court  he  has  taken  Harvey  Humphrey 
Baker,  now  special  ji:stice  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal   Court    in    Brookline,    a    rccog- 1 


nized  authority  in  sociology.  For  as-' 
sociate  justices,  Frank  Leveroni,  a  na- 
tive of  Italy,  interested  in  the  problems 
of  juvenile  conduct,  and  Philip  Ruben- 
stein,  active  in  the  welfare  of  Jewish 
children.  Charles  W.  M.  Williams, 
who  holds  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from 
Lincoln  University  and  is  a  graduate 
of  Boston  University  Law  School,  is 
well  known  as  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Common  Council. 

These  justices  are  young  men,  their 
ages  ranging  from  27  to  37  years,  and 
they  will  bring  to  their  work  not  only 
enthusiasm  but  intelligent  sympathy. 
The  new  Juvenile  Court  ought  to  open 
a  new  vista  of  hope  for  ydung  delin- 
quents in  Boston. 

The  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commission  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Alonzo 
R^  Weed  to  succeed  Commissioner 
George,  whose  term  expires,  is  made, 
according  to  the  statement  from  the 
executive  chamber,  because  of  "a  de- 
sire to  place  upon  the  board  a  man  of 
broad  knowledge  and,  as  the  Governor 
believes,  ability  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems that  come  before  the  commission 
in  a  spirit  which  will  command  for  that 
body  the  confidence  of  the  public."  It' 
is  reasonable  to  exp^ect  that  Mr.  Weed's 
appointment  will  tend  to  that  result. 

Of  the  other  appointments  in  this 
notable  list,  those  of  Miss  Helen  Keller 
and  Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers  on  the 
newly  created  Commission  for  the 
Blind  will  be  accepted  as  highly  appro-, 
priate.  Miss  Keller  is  the  most  widely 
known  of  the  highly  educated  blind  and 
deaf,  through  the  mteiligent  and 
thoughtful  efforts  she  has  made  for  the 
betterment  of  the  condition  of  others 
so  afflicted.  Miss  Rogers,  also  blind, 
has  of  her  own  means  and  by  her  own 
service  done  much  in  aid  of  enterprises 
for  the  education  and  advancement  of 
those  who  have  no  sight. 

With  the  confirmation  of  these  and 
the  other  appointments,  made  yester- 
day. Governor  Guild  will  have  to  his 
credit  the  strengthening  of  some  of  the 
most  important  undertakings  in  which 
the  State  is  engaged. 


(Photo  by  Whitman   Studio) 
MISS  HELEN  KELLER, 
A-Ppointed  by  Gov.  Guild  to  new  commission  for  the  blind. 


^  dov.  Guild  has  shown  his' regarct' &r 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  ofi 
■what  education  can  do  for  the  blind 
as  well  as  his  recognition  of  one  of  the 
most  helpful  workers  in  behalf  of  the ; 
sightless,  by  appointing  Miss  Helen 
Keller  on  the  new  state  commission  for 
■the,,, blind. ^ 
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AS  PUNELOPE  SEES^T. 


There  is  nothing  more  fitting  than 
[that  Helen  JCellsr  ehould  have  a  place 
on  the  new  commission  for  the  indus- 
trial education  for  the  blind.  She  has 
entered  heart  and  Boul  Into  this  work; 
she  has  written  and  spoken  In  Its  be- 
half, and  her  stirring  wor^s,  coining 
from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  knew 
I  whereof  eho  spoke,  have  done  much  In 
I  influencing  the  establishment  of  the 
work  and  tlie  decision  to  carry  it  on. 


The  generosity  of  heart,  nobility  of 
I  character  and  devoted  loyalty  in  friend- 
ship have  never  had  a  finer  exposition 
[than  in  this  wonderful  girl  when  the 
news  of  her  appointment  was  brought 
to  her.  Instead  of  exulting  in  It  arid 
accepting  it  as  hers  by  right,  she  at 
once  regretted  the  fact  that  it  had  not 
been  given  to  her  friend  and  teacher,  i 
Mrs.  Macy,  rather  than  to  herself.  And  , 
this  was  so  chaz-acteristlc  of  her.  Like 
ithe  truly  great  and  deserving,  she  is  | 
modest  in  her  estimate  of  her  own  pow- 
lors,  and  ready  to  place  some  one  else 
hefore  herself,  and  she  is  truly  In  earn- 
est when  she  says  that  it  was  her  opin- 
ion that  it  should  be  Mrs.  Macy  who 
should  have  the  honor  of  the  appoint- 
ment. 

J  For  Helen  Keller  knows  and  appreci- 
ates the  fact  that  it  is  through  the  la- 
bor and  the  devotion  of  her  teacher  that 
she  has  arrived  at  the  point  where  she 
sta,nds  today.  It  was  Mrs.  Macy—then 
Miss  Annie  Sullivan— who  undertook  the 
task  of  opening  the  doors  of  knowledge 
to  the  mind  locked  In  by  the  double, 
bars  of  lack  of  sight  and  of  sound. 
That  it  was  a  wonderful  mind  which  lay 
caged  in  darkness  and ,  silence  is  true, 
but  this  very  fact  makes  the  teacher's 
work  the  more  remarkable.  She  has 
kept  pace  with  this  strong,  m&rvellous 
intellect  In  its  development-,  Indeed,  she 
has  always  been  a  step  in  advance,  and 
Helen  Keller's  attainment  has  also  been 


on©  without  the  other,  and  it  Is  only 
indicative  of  the  nobility  of  spirit,  wlilch 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  pupil,  that 
she  Insists  So  strongly  upon  the  honor 
due  to  her  teacher.  One  thing  is  certain 
in  this  appointment  of  Gov.  Guild,  he 
has  gained  for  the  state  and  Its  new 
effort,  for  what  has  hitherto  been  one 
of  its  dependent  classes,  the  best  work 
of  heart  and  brain  of  two  strong,  sym- 
pathetic women,  who  will  together  de^ 
vote  themselves  to  its  successful  solu- 
tion, although  the  name  of  but  on©  will 
appear,  for  Mrs.  Macy  will  give  to- Miss 
Keller,  as  she  always  has.  her  devoted 
adherence  and  all  the  assistance  of 
A^hich  she  is  capg,ble.,  And  that  Is  much. 
Miss  Helen  Keller  will  no  doubt  show 
that  she  can  do  more  things  with*  her 
eyes  shut  than  a  great  many  can  do 
with  their  eyes  open. 


It  was  a  very  graceful  tribute  which 
Gov.  Guild  ihas  paid  to  Miss  Keller 
in  appointing  Her  on  the  commission 
to  consider  the  industrial  education  of 
the  blind  of  the  state.  Miss  Keller  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  blind  people 
of  the  country,  and  she  is  a  product  of 
the  in.stitutions  in  tliis  state  which 
have  to  do  with  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind.  She  is  fully 
Capable  for  the  work,  with  a  ^particu- 
larly tender  sympathy  for  those  who 
■are  afflicted  as  she  is,  and  has  brains 
to  back  up  /her  sympathy.  There  is  no 
ddubt  but  what  she  will  fill  ttie  position 
wiMr   great   credit. 


An  Instance  of  the  blind  leasing,  the 
blind  will  be  afforded  when  Helen  Kel-  , 
ler  begins  her  duties  as  a  member  of) 
the  new  commission  for  the  industrial 
education  of  her  afflicted  kind,  but  no- 
body who  has  followed  the  remarko- 
able' career  of  this  talented  young  wo- 
man' will  feel  disposed  to  criticise  the 
wisdom    of   her    appointment. 

Miss  Keller's  Appointment.  ^ 

It  is  a  fine  tribute  that  Gov.  Guild 
has  paid  to  Miss  Helen  Keller  by  ap- 
pointing her  to  the  new  commission 
which  is  to  Investigate  the  needs  of 
the  adult  blind  in  Massachusetts.  It 
is  also  a  fine  tribute  in  the  Massachu- 
setts system  of  education  for  the 
blind.  It  is  not  for  all  bereft  of  sight 
to  achieve  such  remarkable  success  as 
Miss  Keller,  but  It  Is  now  possible 
for  all  who  are  thus  afflicted  to  get  a 
large  measure  of  joy  out  of  life  and  to 
perform  work  useful  both  to  themselves 
and  to  society.  From  any  point  of 
view  the  appointment  of  Miss  Keller 
Is  an  admirable  one.  She  will  bring 
to  the  commission  that  practical 
knowledge  which  only  one  in  her  posi- 
tion can  bring.  It  will  also  give  her 
an  opportunity  to  repay  in  kind  for.! 
the  infinite  care  that  has  been  bestowed  I 
upon  her  education.  That  Miss  Keller 
appreciates  the  honor  which  has  been 
GQnferred  upon  her  cannot  be  doubted, 
But  she  modestly  conceals  It  In  her 
note  to  the  Governor.  She  merely 
expresses  "keen  interest"  In  the  ap- 
pointment    of     the     new     commission. 


"At  last  my  long  hope  is  fulfilled,"  she"- 
says,  "that  the  blind  may  be  strength-r 
ened  to  master  by  the  useful  toil  of 
their  hands  the  calamity  which  has 
robbed  them  of  their  equality  with 
their  seeing  fellow  citizens." 


^■^^:^i^Q^^^  do-y^-rLec^t^vx-V.    \fe\^«JTa-Y\a 


One  of  tile  most  popular  appointments 
to  public  office  made  in  many  ye;irs  is 
that  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  well- 
known  deaf,  duuib  and  blind  scholar, 
ivho  'has  been  aippointed  iby  'Governor 
Guild  as  one  of  the  five  members  of  the 
aew  commission  for  the  industrial  edu-  , 
cation  of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts.  | 
This  is  Miss  KelleT's  reward  for  her  suc- 
cessful agitation  for  the  creation  of  such 
1  commission. 


USS  KELLAR 
AND  HER  WORK, 

Proud   (f  tfic  ..jpAmission  Given  | 
*  Hcl  By  Governor* 


AMBITION    OF   LIFE 


fiema 


\bh  Girl  Talks  Interestingly  of 
H«  Plans  to  Help  Un- 
fortunates. 


Spfcial  to  The  Tines  He-aU. 

Wrentliam,  Mass., '  July  7.— Miss 
Helen  M.  Kfellar,  appointed  to  the  new 
commission  for  the  blind  by  Gov. 
Guild,  made  heivfi^;^;|,  inil  liiii'iiii  il'  "Tili 
ment  to  thil^eorrespondent  tcday,  since 
she  I'eceived  the  honor  which  has  ideal- 
ized her  lifelong  ambition. 

"This  com-misoion,"-  said  Miss  Kellar, 
"is  practically  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the.  United.  Stales,  because  its  mis- 
sion is  to  watch  over  the  blind.  It  will 
be  equipped  with  money  for  investiga- 
tion into  the  welfare  of  all  ages  and 
condition.s,  I  liope. 

"There  are  institutions  ajid  work 
coinmissions  in  others;  but  the  scope 
of  the  latter  ai'e  inadequate.  The 
Massachusetts  commission  appi-oaches 
the  real  necessity  nearer  than  that  in 
any  other  commonweath.  Its  mission 
Jis  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  all 
iclasses  of  the  blinff,  not  only  adults, 
but  children,  the  aged  and  the  Infirio. 


"Another  pnrp0§e^willi>e  to  ujiify  tire 
different  branched  of- 'work  lor  the 
blind.  It  v,'iil  supervise  printed  matter 
for  their  reiading  and  'provide  progi'ss* 
in  the  system  of  their  education  and 
employment. 

"Above  all  it  Avill  inspire  greater  in- 
terest in  their  care  and  general  wel- 
fare. Anything'  to  be  done  in  theii-  be- 
half is  the  unification  of  the  types  of 
raised"  printing  by  which  thej'  read. 
There  are  four  or  five  kinds,  and  the 
blind,  in  general,  lose  time  and  suffer 
much  inconvenience  through  con- 
fusion. 

"Another  great  need  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  system  of  industrial  training 
for  the  sightless,  so  that  each  one  may 
becomea  wage  earner  and  useful  citi- 
zen.        '  - 

"There  should  be  homes  for  the  aged 
and  infirm  blindi  and  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  well-equipped  nur- 
series where  blind  children  can  be 
taught  the  fundamentals,  in  order  to 
prepare  tb6m  for  school. 

"Blind    b^ables    can    seldolm    be    given ' 
proper  attention  at   honte.     It   is   nur-  I 
series   alone   which    can    provide   prop-  | 
erly   for    them   for   health   and   mental  I 
development.     The   experiment   station  j 
in  Boston  selects  the  man  for  Llie  worK  j 
and  obtains  the  work  for  the  man.     Its 
purpose  is  to  test  the  individual  for  the 
work   he   is    best    suited    for   and    train 
him    to   use   his   hand§    to    the    utmost 
advantage.  .^  A  . 

"There  are  four  thousand  persons  af- 
flicted with  blindness  in  Massachusetts 
alone  and   14  per  eent     of     them     are 
children.       The     majority    fortunately, 
lost  their  ej^esight  after  attaining  nia-  : 
turity,  but  most  of  f,hem  lack  the  bene- i 
fits   of  the   schools   Which   instruct   the-' 
blind.     The  blind  in_  the  United   States, 
I  should  estimate  at  64.000,  and  of  this 
army  only   1  percent  find   employment 
In  workshops.    Fully  85  per  cent  of  the  ' 
blind  who  attend  the  academy  of  music 
in    London    become    skilful    musicians. 
With    the   development   of   the   experi- 
ment  station,   we   will  see    that   blind 
workers   get   more   and   better   chances 
to  earn  their  living.     If  this  is  an  out-, 
line  of  the  needs,  the  details  remain  to 
be   worked   out.     Wliat    is     needed     in 
Massachusetts     is     needed       in     other 
states.     I  am  glad  that  your  news  ser- 
vice goes   to   them,   and   I     hope     that 
what  I  have  said  may  have  at  least  a 
little    effect      toward      arousing      other 
commonwealths   to   a   sense     of     what 
may  be  accomplished  by   the  appoint- . 
ment  of  a  new  commission. 

"I  am  truly  overpowered  by  rny  ap- 
pointment, because  I  know  why  myself 
that  only  wise,  efficient  persons  should 
be  thus  honored.  I  shall  do  my  beat 
for  my  whole  heart  is  in  the  work." 


Ktt\e:4oTo.  \TU-£»^^CLKvx^ett5.  ^vy^-YV 
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In  his  recognition  of  Miss  Heleit 
sC;ellar  and  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
felind,  Governor  Guild  has  strength- 
fned  one  of  the  most  notable  under- 
takings of  the  state. 


Uow^\\,\X\BwbS^CLV\.u^<be.-tt^-  C\^\2-en 


"~S"\x\y  ^,\^oe>. 


AS  SHE  SEES  IT  '  "'  ^ 

Governor  Guild's  appointment  of 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  on  the  state  com- 
mission Tor  the  blind,  seems  to  be 
along  the  line  of  plain,  common,  busi- 
ness sense. 


Hovx^-toTv.    \e:7<^a_'o  •   V^ VxT  Q-rv  \  d-Ve 


CARE   FOR   BLIND. 

IVSiss   Keller  Appointed    on   Commission 

;^1jio   Look  After  Sightless. 
By  Pubkah^rs'  Giie/s^ 

Wr*it}j^ji<  fc' Mass.,  July  7. — Miss 
Helen  Keller,  appointed  on  the  new 
commission  for  the  blind  bj'^  Governor 
Guild,  made  her  first  authorized  state- 
ment to  the  public  and  press  here  to- 
day since  she  received  the  honor  which 
has  realized  her  life-long  anjbition. 

"This  comnilssion,"  said  Miss  Keller, 
"is  practically  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States,  because  its  mis- 
sion is  to  watch  over  all  the  blind.  It 
will  be  equipped  with  money  for  in- 
vestment for  the  welfare  of  all  ages 
and  conditions,  I  hope. 

"There  are  institutions  and  work 
commissions  in  other  states,  but  their 
scope  is  inadequate.  The  Massachusetts 
commission  approaches  the  real  neces- 
sity nearer  than  in  any  other  common- 
wealth. Its  mission  is  to  watch  over 
the  Interests  of  all  classes  of  the  blind, 
not  only  adults  but  childi^en,  the  aged 
and  the  infirm. 

"Another  pvu— 'se  will  be  to  unify 
the  different  bn-  68  for  the  tv'ork  of 
the  blind. 

"Above  alj^  it  )l  inspire  greater 
interest  in  their  cfevs*'  and  welfare.  Any- 
thing to  be  done  in  their  behalf  is  the 
unification  of  the  types  of  raised  print- 
ing bj'  which  they  read.  There  are  four 
or  five  kinds  and  the  blind,  in  gen- 
eral lose  time  and  suffer  much  in- 
convenience through  confusion. 

"Another  great  need  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  tk  system  of  industrial  training 
for  the  sightless,  so  that  each  one  may 
become  a  wage  earner  and  useful  citi- 
zen. 

"There  should  be  homes  for  the  aged 
and  infirm  blind,  and  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  well  equipped  nurs- 
eries where  blind  children  can  be 
taught  the  fundamentals  which  makes 
them  ready  for  school. 

"The  blind  must  be  sent  to  school." 


BLIND     GIRL    TO    AID    OTHERS    SO    AFFLICTED.    M 


MISS    HELEN    KELLER. 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER,  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blimj,#'«enius  whose  remarkable 
accompliaJ»*f^ts  in  spite  of  her  serious  hand- 
icaps have  always  excited  keen  interest,  Is 
now  an  ofHcial  o(  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
Governor  Guild  has  just  appointed  her  a 
memjber  of  the  recently  created  board  of  edu- 


YTVa^\cL.e:>f\.  YT\.a-«bs^Q.Kv>^^e.^:tc5.  V\&w^ 
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Gov  Guild'.c  appointment'%0^'^  Mss 
Helen  Keller  as  a  member  of  *Thd  new 
commission  for  the  care  of  the  blind  in 
Massachusetts  is  an  eminently  fitting 
one.  Under  adverse  circumstances, 
Miss  Keller,  who  is  totally  blind  herself, 
[has  gojie  upward  and  onward  in  the 
realms  of  higher  education.  She  knows 
what  the  blind  want  and  what  they 
ought  to  have,  and  her  selection  as  a 
jmember  of  a  commission  to  have  charge 
of  such  things  commends  itself  to  all. 


^o&VoVL    KvrceV\Q,H-yi  .    <t>VA.\y    g".  \9o6. 
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WHAT  I  HOPE  TO     i 
DO  FOR  THE  BUND' 


— Helen  Keller. 


T   r   T  T'T"  VT 


Wonderful  GirlAppointed  to  New  State  Commissioi 
Makes  First  Official  Statement  as  to  Coming  Work. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Keller,  appointed  to  tlie, , 
aew  commission  for  the  blind  by  Govev-^ 
nor  Guild,  has  given  to  the  PablishersV 
Press  the  first  detailed  statement  she  has^ 
ever  made  on  her  life  work.  Her  heart  and'- 
soul  are  devoted  to  the  mission  of  alleviate 
ing  the  misfortune  of  others  afflicted^ 
misfortune  of  others  who  are  afflicted' 
like  herself,  but  who  are  lackinj?  in  the" 
genius  which  has  made  her  one  of  the. 
most  notable  women  in  the  world.  She- 
Is  deaf  and  blind  and  once  was  mute,; 
but  has  forced  mankind  to  an  iinder-r 
standing  that  she  has  a  characier  of  un- 
usual loveliness  and  an  intellect  of  Ihej- 
finest  mould.  She  is  a  highly  cultivated^ 
person  to-day,  despite  the  almost  insur-i- 
mountable  handicaps  with  which  s,ae  ip^ 
afflicted.  i- 

Sitting  in  her  svu'd.v  in  the  uons:'  ui; 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Macey,  in  the  quiet,  troe-buM,-- 
ered  toAvn  of  Wreni.iam,  Miss  Keller^'; 
sweet  face  was  happily  illumined  wheu- 
she  talked  of  her  new  public  task.  I 

"This  commission,"  said  Miss  Keller,*- 
"fs  practically  the  only  one  of  its  kinii^ 
m  the  United  States,  because  its  mis> 
s?ion  is  to  watch  over  all  of  the  blind.^ 
It  will  be  equipped  with  money  for  in-^- 
vo^tigation  for  the  welfai-e  of  all  ageftt 
and  conditions,  I  hope.  Although  an  ap-f 
propriation  already  has  been  made  for  thef 
work,  any  millionaire  who  has  money  to|- 
donate  for  the  >york  will  lind  that  thc^f 
commission  can  put  it  to  splendid  ad-p 
vantage  for  the  hciielil:  of  the  thousand^'" 
of  needy   blind   people   in  Massaclm setts,  i 

"There  are  institutions  and  work-  L 
shops  for  the  blind  in  many   States,  and 


Becenl-    .mAipshot    of    Miss    Hel 
Keller,    with    one    of    her 
child-favoriics. 


commissions  in  otliers.  But  the  scopi?  oi  the  latter  is  not  adequate.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts commission  approaches  the  re.al  necessity  nearer  than  that  in  any 
other  commonwealth.  Its  mission  is  to  ^\■  atch  over  the  interests  of  all  classes  ol 
the    blind— not    only    adults,    but    children,   the  aged    and   the   infirm. 

INSPIRE  INTEREST  IN  CARE  OF  BLIND. 

"Another  purpose  will  be  to  unify  the  different  branches  of  work  for  the 
blind.  It  will  supervise  printed  matter  for  their  reading  and  provide  progress 
in  the  system  of  their  education  and  employment.  Above  all,  it  will  inspire  great- 
er interest  in  their  care  and  general  welfare.  One  thing  to  be  done  in  their 
behalf  is  the  unification  of  the  types  of  raised  printing  by  which  they  read. 
There  are  four  or  five  kinds,  and  the  blind,  in  general,  lose  time  and  suffer  much 
inconvenience  through  confusion.  Their  difficulties  through  affliction  are  enough 
without  such  added  stumbling  blocks. 

"Another  great  need  is  the  organization  of  a  system  of  industrial  ti'aining 
for  the  sightless,  so  that  each  one  may  become  a  wage  earner  and  useful  citizen.' 
Europe  is  far  ahead  of  this  country  in  such  training  facilities. 

"But  there  is  too  much  to  be  done  for  me  to  outline  it  all  at  this  moment. 
There  should  be  homes  for  the  aged  and  infirm  blind,  and  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  well-equipped  nurseries  where  blind  children  can  be  taught  the 
fundamentals  which  make  them  ready  for  school.  There  they  should  also  be- 
come healthy,  merry  boys  and  girls.  But  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
youngest  class  of  the  blind.  A  nursery  is  especially  needed  because  blind  ba- 
bies are  at  an  even  greater  disadvantage  than  little  ones  who  are  born  with 
eyesight  and  lose  it  later  in  childhood.  Being  cut  off  from,  play,  and  even  from 
the  rest   of  the  familyi   they  are'  deprived  of  invaluable  aids  to  self-developmentiw 

"Blind  babies  seldom  can  be  given  special  care  at  home.  It  is  nurseries  alonei: 
that  can  provide  the  attention  which  insures  health  and  mental  development.  The 
afflicted  infant  is  likely  to  become  weak  and  deformed  and  suffer  until  past 
cure  from  impairment  of  the  nervous  system.  So  closely  is  success  or  failurej 
linked  with  the  first  steps  in  the  life  of  the  blind  that  often  the  infant  is  lost 
in  the  child  and  the  child  in  the  youth. 

^NDUS7%IAL  'c4IDS  IN  mANY STATES. 

"The  workshop  for  the  blind  which  has  been  opened  in  New  York  can 
not  be  said  to  be  fairly  started,  bu  t  It  should  accomplish  great  good 
Like  efforts  are  being  made  in  C  onnecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin, 
Ohio  and  Michigan.  In  the  last  named  State  is  an  employment  bureau  for 
the  blind,  with  an  industrial  school  as  an  adjunct.  In  "Wisconsin,  a  fac- 
tory for  making  willow  ware  by  the  sightless  has  been  established  and  the 
product  is  all  manner  of  basket  work,  from  large  clothes  baskets  to  doll 
carriages.  For  all  these  goods  there  is  a  steady  demand  and  profitable 
sale.  Much  has  been  done  in  Hartford  to  enable  the  adult  blind  to  be 
self-supporting.  Not  only  are  they  educated,  but  they  are  assisted 
materially  in  their  brave  struggle  for  a  livelihood  in  the  face  of  the  preju- 
dice   that    sightless    workers    cannot    be    useful    or   competent. 

"The  experiment  station  for  the  blind  in  Boston  selects  the  man  forf 
the  work  and  obtains  the  work  for  the  man.  Its  purpose  is  to  test  the 
individual  for  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  suited,  and  to  train  him  to 
use  his  liands  to  Lhe  utmost  advantage.  Curtain  weaving,  rug  making, 
the  manufacture  of  sofa  pillow.s,  table  covers  and  like  things  are  among 
the  processes. 

"What  I  consider  the  ideal  mop  was  invented  by  a  blind  man.  It  there- 
foi'e  can  be  made  entirely  by  the  blind.  If  it  is  .successful,. it  will  furnish 
much  work.,fQ;t:,„,f)•|fi.,fii,S^^,t,1e■^s  and  ma.vi  be  sold  hv  them  from  Maine  to 
California.:! 


muuti.. 


4,000  BLIND  PERSONS  IN  BAY  STATE, 

"There  are  4,000  persons  afflicted  with  blindness  in  Massachusetts 
alone,  and  14  per  cent,  of  them  are  childi^en.  The  majority,  fortunately, 
lost  their  eyesight  after  attaining  maturity.  But  most  of  them  lack  the; 
benefits  of  the  schools  which  Instruct  the  blind.  The  blind  in  the  United 
States  I  should  estimate  at  64,000,  and  of  this  army  only  1  per  cent,  find 
employment  In  workshops.  In  Great  Britain  fully  13  ,  per  cent,  are  so 
accommodated  and  are  self-supporting-.  Fully  85  per- cent,  of  the  blind  who 
attend  the  Academy  of  Music  in  London  become  successful  musicians. 
There  is  an  association  of  agents  there  who  seek  positions  for  the  sight- 
less as  soon  as  they  leave  school.  If  an  organist  \vants  a  position  the 
agent  finds  a  church  Avhere  there  is  a  vacancy,  and  a  trial  for  the  blind 
musician  is  asked.  If  objection  is  made  because  of  the  applicant's  afflic- 
tion, the  agent  states  his  accomplishments  and  contends  until  opposition  is 
overcome    and    the    sightless    organist    ^\ins  the  place.  ^ 

"It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  however  skilled,  the  blind  man  needs 
behind  him  an  influential  friend.  The  prejudice  against  the  capacity  of 
the  blind  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind.  Once  Dr.  Campbell  traveled 
400  miles  to  obtain  a  positioti  as  organist  in  a  little  church.  He  found  a-; 
crotchety  old  deacon  who  doubted  that  a  blind  man  could  touch  a  note. 
Dr.  Campbell  used  his  watch  and  chain,  purse,,  fingers  and  walking  stick^ 
to  convincf  the  skeptic  of  his  knowledge  of  music  until  the  deacon  forgot 
that   the   musician   ^vas   blind    and   hired  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  spot. 

GIVE  MORE  CHANCE  TO  THE  ADULT  BLIND, 

"But  little  is  known  about  the  blind  in  Massachusetts  and  this  coun-< 
try — that  is  in  the  waj-  of  classification.  None  of  the  schools  for  the! 
blind  has  kept  records  of  the  graduates  or  of  my  other  sightless  brothers. .v 
\  Records  must  be  looked  up  and  individual  cases  investigated.  Statistics; 
upon  the  causes  of  blindness  should  be  gathered  and  knowledge  of  how  to' 
check  ophthalmia  among  children  must  be  spread.  The  blind  must  be; 
sent  to   school.  ' 

"With    the    development    of    the    expei-iment    station    we    will    see     that; 
I  adult  blind   workers  get  more  and  better    chances    to    earn    their   living.       If  j 
:;  this   is   an   outline   of   the   needs,,    the    details  remain  to  be  worked  out.    What, 
I'  is  needed    in   Massachusetts   is   needed  in  other  States.      I  am  glad  that  your 
|i  newspaper    service    goes    to    them,    and   I   hope   that  what  I   have   discussed 
I;  may  have  at  least  a  little  effect  towards   arousing   other   Commonwealths    to 
\  a,   srnse   of   what   may   be   accomplished  by  the  appointment  of  this  new  com-^ 
mission.       It    should   be   said    in   justice     that     it    was    appointed    upon    the; 
reconimendation   of  the   old  one.  i 

■'J  am  truly  overpowered  by  my  appointment  because  I  know  within 
mysfelf  that  only  wise,  efficient  persons  should  be  thus  honored.  I  think ,' 
Mrs.  Maoy.  instead  of  myself,  should  be  upon  the  board.  She  was  once  , 
blind  herself,  has  been  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  knows  all  about  the  situationi 
and  has  more  e.tperience  in  affairs  than  I.  Still,  I  shall  do  ray  best,  forj 
my  whole  heart  is  in  the  work-" 


S)o&^:o-yxT^ofe^.  "^vj^Xy     1  O,  \^0  6. 


HELEN  KELLER  DEAR 

DUIVIB  AND  BLIND 

To   the  Editor  of  the  Post : 

Sir— Kindly    inform    me    of  the    Infirmities    of 

Miss    Helen    Keller ;    whether  she   Is  only   blind, 
or   also   deaf  and  dumb.  S.    P. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  is  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb — that  is,  according  to  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  terms.  For,  although 
she  can  enunciate,  and  that  with  wonder- 
ful distinctness,  she  cannot  hear  what 
is  said,  and  therefore  attains  to  but  half 
of  the  ability  of  speech.  She  is  unable 
to  carry  on  a  direct  oral  conversation. 

When  attending  lectures  at  RadclifCe 
College,  three  or  four  years  ago,  the 
blind  girl's  friend.  Miss  Sullivan,  was  the 
intermediary  between  her  and  the  pro- 
fessor. 

To  gain  intelligence  of  what  Is  being 
said  by  the  lecturer  in  the  classroom 
Miss  Keller  placed  hei-  sensitive  finger 
tips  to  the  throat  and  lips  of  Miss  Sulli- 
van, and  by  the  latter's  "motion  lan- 
guage" gathered  instantaneously  every- 
thing the  instructor  said. 

In    the    I'ecitation    class    Miss    Sullivan 
repeated  the  question  to  Miss  Keller,  who 
then      answered      the      professor      orally,  i 
speaking   with   clear   enunciation   and   al- 1 
ways  with  enthusiasm. 


IhTeLEN  KELLER'S  OBLIGATIONS 

^<''^  ^  t 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  have  just  had  read  to  me  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Sanborn's  article  on  Mr.  Anagnos  In 
the  Transcript  of  July  7.  I  join  warmly 
in  the  tribute  which  of  right  belongs  to 
Mr.  Anagnos.  But  the  article  contain*  an 
error  so  serious  that  I  cannot  allow  it  to 
go  unchallenged. 

Mr.  Sanborn  says:  "The  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  Dr.  Howe  in  training  Laura 
Bridgman  lias  been  outdone  Ly  Anagnos 
in  tlie  education  of  Helen  Keller  and 
Elizabeth  Robin,  not  to  mention  others, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  who  have  shared  the  in- 
struction of  Anagnos,  and  benefited  by 
his  generosity,  will  fail  to  imitate  the 
toucliing  gratitude  wliich  Laura  showed 
towards  him  who  had  brought  her  from 
solitude  to  the  companionship  of  her 
kind." 

This  statement  is  misleading,  and  con- 
trary to  fact.  Mr.  Anagnos  did  not  edu- 
cate" me.  It  was  not  he  who  "brought 
me  from  solitude  to  the  companionship 
I  of  my  kind."  He  did  not  attempt  to  give 
me  instruction  in  any  subject;  for  he 
w^as  never  able  to  use  the  manual  alpha- 
I  bet  fluently.  He  learned  the  letters  one 
1  summer,  and  was  delighted  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  spelling  a  few  words  into  my 
hand.  Nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  did  he  ever 
claim  that  he  had  any  part  in  directing 
my  education.  Indeed,  he  plainly  states 
the  truth  in  his  report  of  1888  when  he 
says  of  me:  "Her  education  is  under  the 
immediate  direction  and  exclusive  con- 
trol of  her  teacher.  No  one  interferes 
with  Miss  Sullivan's  plans,  or  shares  her 
tasks." 

I  am  surprised  that  despite  Mr.  Anag- 
nos's  own  testimony,  and  in  the  face  of 
fact,  error  on  this  point  should  persist. 
I  am  the  more  surprised  that  the  error 
Is  repeated  by  one  whose  intimacy  with 
the  great  and  the  wise  should  have 
taught  him  to  spare  no  eti'ort  in  the 
search  for  the  truth;  and  in  this  case  the 
truth  was  not  far  to  seek.  ' 

In  thus  emphatically  denying  Mr.  San- 
born's statement,  I  trust  I  shall  not  seem 
to  underestimate  my  obligation  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  to  Mr.  Anagnos. 
The  Perkins  Institution  educated  my 
teacher,  and  Mr.  Anagnos  sent  her  to  me. 


This  precious  gift  endears  tliem  both  to 
me.  I  should  indeed  be  ungrateful  if  I 
ceased  to  remember  that  Dr.  Howe, 
founder  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  and 
teacher  of  Laura  Bridgman,  struck  the 
fetters  from  the  deaf  and  blind  in  all  the 
world  forever.  I  should  be  no  less  un- 
grateful if  I  forgot  Mr.  Anagnos's  many 
kindnesses  to  me  when  I  was  a  little 
girl,  or  the  generosity  of  the  trustees 
who  threw  open  to  me,  a  stranger  from 
a  far  State,  the  doors  of  thei-  hospitable 
institution.  These  tender  memories  fill 
my  heart  so  completely  thnt  they  ex- 
clude any  unpleasant  foel^-ife-  about  the 
wrong  which  Mr.  Anagnos  afterwards 
did  my  teacher  and  me,  and  with  his 
deatli  have  died  all  but  the  kindest 
•thoughts  of  him.  Helen  Keller 

,     Wrentham,  July  8._  ..    .  ,,^u.^^,jg,^,^^^^^^^^ 


/  Miss  Helen  Keller  of  Wrentham, 
'Mass.,  the  famous  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
girl,  will  be  a  member  of  the  new  com- 
mission for  the  industrial  education  of 
the  blind,  which  had  long  been  advocat* 
ed  by  her  and  which  was  recently  au- 
thorized by  JheLej^islature.  I 


\e>r(\p\eVo^.  VTVa-'b^^cLKvj^'bettsn^gLCLoTcLer. 


In  the  appointment  of  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  the  noted  deaf,  dumb  ^C-  alind' 
young  woman,  by  Gov.  Guild  upon  the 
commission  for  the  blind,  was  eminently 
satisfactory  to  all.  She  has  arisen  from 
total  darkness  and  silence  by  intense 
personal  effort  into  the  work  for  help  of 
others  equally  afflicted,  and  is  in  every 
way  competent  for  the  position.  She 
will  be  aided  as  secretary  by  another 
blind  lady  who  has  accomplished  much 
fur  the  good  of  the  blind  in  every  way, 
and  understands  the  difficulties  they 
have  to  encounter. 


TO  ODR  HUMILIATION. 


'Aimong-  the  appointments  ina'cle  by 
Governor  Guild  durin.g-  his  Icnni  af  ^,f. 
flee  was  that  of  blind  Helen  Keller  as 
a  member  of  the  nei\'  eoniniiH.-ion  for 
the  industrial  edueatii>n  of  Ihe  'blind. 
Both  pathetic  and  courage^^us  \vas  her 
moidest  letter  to  ithe  s'o\'ernor,  tihanking- 
him  for  the  appoinitment,  in  the  course 
of  whic'h  sihe  said: 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
to  you  imy- keen  interest  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  t-he  niSifk'  com,mission  t't  aid  dhe 
blind.  Ii  N  an  event  (■'liai'g-cil  with 
great  >iiieanin:g  to  ail  the  Ni.^lilh's.s  mid 
to  tliejr  friemls  wlip  have  thought, 
planned  and  labored  so  earnestly  tor 
t'he  (betterment  of  their  condition.  At 
last  my  long  hope  is  fulfilled  that  the 
Mind  may  be  strengthened  l<j  master 
[by  the  useful  toil  of  tiheir  hands  the 
'calaimity  wliieh  hasro'bbed  them  of  their 
■equality  wiUh  their  seeing  feUoiVV-cit- 
izens.  I  feel,  iaowever,  that  I  am  less 
fitted  for  the  coimmission  tfhan  my 
teacher,  Mrs.  Maey,  who,  as  a  teaaher 
of  the  blind,  'has  wide  Iv  now  ledge  of 
their  needs,  whereas'  I,  the  pupil,  must 
get  miuch  of  my  knoweldge  second- 
hand." 

Everyone  will  be  glad  of  the  esitaib- 
lishment  of  an  agency  which  shall 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  tlie  unfor- 
tunate sightless  and  tihere  will  be  uni- 
versal acquiesence  in  the  fitness  of  the 
governor's  appointment  of  Mass  Keller 
to  the  new  commission. 

But  wliat  a  lesson  in  Miss  Keller's 
letter  to  those  of  us  who  are  in  full 
poisssession  of  all  our  faculties!  Not 
a  word  of  comipiainit,  not  one  inviting 
comimiseration,  not  one  of  self — not  a 
word  except  that  an  opportunity  is  to 
be  given  tlie  'blind  so  tliat  they  "may 
be  strengthened  to  imaster  by  the  use- 
ful toil  of  their  ihands,"  the  diaajtailities 
which  liave  fallen  to  !their  lot  by  ireason 
of   their  deprivation.   And   yet   we.  wha 


may  look  out  every  day  on  the  sweet 
face  oi  nature  and  on  bhe  still  sweeter 
face  of  cihildhood;  who  can  behold  the 
,sun  in  his  glory;  tihe  fields  clad  with 
wonderful  verdure,  the  trees  fair  with 
the  blossams  of  spring,  the  horizon 
with  its  'burst  of  siunrise  Or  radiant 
from  the  glory  of  the  sunset;  we, 
thouightlessly  ungrateful,  go  through 
the  miracle  of  days  ,wiit;hout  one  im- 
pulse of  tihanksgiving  for  the  hlessings 
whicHi  enable  us  not  only  to  enjoy 
marvelous  visions  'by  day  and  night, 
but  to  toil  among  our  fellows,  look  into 
their  fa+'cs  and  see  and  comprehend  at 
a  glairce  all  the  la'tayrinth  of  life  about 
us. 

iAnd  this  poor,  brave,  sightless  wo- 
man, having  aiccomiplished  tenfold  more 
in  life  than  thousands  of  her  fellows 
to  Wfhoim  is  vouchsafed  the  blessing  of 
sight,  is  'thankful  th-at  "at  last  imy 
long  hope  is  fullilled"  that  the  blind 
may  be  helped  to  toil  with  their  hands. 
Well  niaiy  we  stand  wiith  our  O'wn 
eyes  cast  doiwn  in  sihame  before  the 
sLiblime  ex'ample  of  gratitude  iwhicih 
she  sets  before  us  in  a  few  simple 
wordis. 


VT\feT\<LeY\,  CorxTvec-VNCLvx'V.  ^^^cp-rA. 


'  Selen  Kellar  lia«  been  appointed  a^ 
m^ember  of  a  tnte  commission  in  yias- 
sa  fcliusetts  foi"  the  industrial  eJucatiou 
of  'the  blind.  Tlsis  is  anothei'  trinnipli 
for  this  remarkable  woman,  who,  born 
(IC'^f,  (Inmb  and  l^lin'!.  h;is  rf-whed  a 
hi  ■')'■/    ;l;"'xree    i;f    ca"!!;':  nioro 

liuiK!!'.-:;  than  fnil  to  r^.-  i^, ■_  ••_  nii.uv 
blessed  wilh  ail  their  fafi'lti:^^  and 
means  to  develop  them.  When  one 
considers  the  apparentlj''  insuperable 
difficulties  standing  in  the.  Avay  of  an 
intelligence  so  shut  in  from,  outside  in- 
tti^ences  her  case  is  alm-ost  literallj'- 
trampling  on  the  impossiblf."  In  a 
day  which  is  showing  xip  so  much 
wanton  throwing  away  of  opportnui- 
tits  and  advantages  and  so  much 
weak  surrender  to  obstacles  tlie  val- 
iant struggle  of  his  Avoman  is  a  les- 
son in  human  will  power  au€l  strong 
determination  which  has  a  distinct  A'al- 
ii^e  ^x  th,,e„ 


The  meeting  of  the  newly  appointed 
commission  for  the  blin^  is  an  interest- 
ing scene.  The  singular  feature  of  this 
body  is  that  both  of  the  women  mem- 
bers are  blind.  Miss  Annette  Rogers 
lost  her  sight  recently,  and  has  to  have 
the  services  of  an  attendant  to  lead  her 
about. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  is  accompanied  by 
her  old-time  teacher,  formerly  Miss  Sul- 
livan, now  Mrs.  Macy. 

Miss  Keller  has  been  so  well  instruct- 
ed that  she  can  make  audible  speech, 
but  the  articulation  is  such  that  the  or- 
dinarj'  person  would  not  understand  her. 
She  is  as  deaf  as  she  is  blind.  Her  ap- 
pearance is  very  animated  and  prepos- 
sessing. 

Her  figure,  complexion,  carriage  and 
vivacity  are  those  of  a  college  girl  of 
the  period. 


I  The  Cliristian  Register 

JuivY   26    1906] 

A  Plea  for  the  Blind. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  As- 
sociation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  BUnd,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  a  vice-presi- 
dent  of  the  association,  was  expected  to  be 
present,  but  was  very  ill.  A  letter  dictated 
by  Miss  Keller  upon  her  sick-bed  was  read 
by  Mr.  Clemens,  who  pronounced  it  a  classic, 
and  said  it  deserved  a  place  among  the  great 
literary  productions.     It  read: — 

"To  know  what  the  blind  man  needs  you" 
who  can  see  must  imagine  what  it  would 
be  not  to  see,  and  you  can  imagine  it  more 
vividly  if  you  remember  that  before  your 
journey's  end  you  may  have  to  go  the  dark 
way  yourself.  Try  to  realize  what  blind- 
ness means  to  those  whose  joyous  activity 
is  stricken  to  inaction. 

"It  is  to  live  long,  long  days, — and  life  is 
made  up  of  days.  It  is  to  live  immured, 
baffled,  impotent,  all  God's  world  shut  out. 
It  is  to  sit  helpless,  defrauded,  while  your 
spirit  strains  and  tugs  at  its  fetters  and 
your  shoulders  ache  for.  the  burden  they 
are  denied,  the  rightful  burden  of  labor. 

"The  seeing  man  goes  about  his  business 
confident  and  self-dependent.  He  does  his 
share  of  the  work  of  the  world  in  mine,  in 
quarry,  in  factory,  in  counting-room,  asking 
of  others  no  boon,  save  the  opportunity  to 
do  a  man's  part  and  to  receive  the  laborer's 
guerdon.  In  an  instant  accident  blinds 
him.  The  day  is  blotted  out.  Night  en- 
velops all  the  visible  world.  The  feet 
which  once  bore  him  to  his  task  with  firm 
and  confident  stride  stumble  and  halt  and 
fear  the  forward  .step.  He  is  forced  to  a 
new  habit  of  idleness,  which,  Uke  a  canker, 
consumes  the  mind  and  destroys  its  bounti- 
ful faculties.  Memory  confronts  him  with 
his  lighted  past.  Amid  the  tangible  ruins 
of  his  life  as  it  promised  to  be  he  gropes 
his  pitiful  way.  You  have  met  him  on  your 
jbusy  thoroughfares  with  faltering  feet  and 
outstretched  hand,  patiently  dodging  the 
universal  dark,  holding  out  for  sale  his  petty 
wares  or  his  cap  for  your  pennies;  and  this 
was  a  man  with  ambitions  and  capabilities. 


"It  is  because  we  know  that  these  ambi- 
tions and  capabilities  can  be  fulfilled  that 
we  are  working  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind.  You  cannot  bring  back; 
the  sight  to  the  vacant  eyes,  but  you  caii 
give  a  helping  hand  to  the  sightless  along 
the  dark  pilgrimage.  You  can  teach  them' 
new  skill.  For  work  they  once  did  with  the. 
aid  of  their  eyes  you  can  substitute  work 
that  they  can  do  with  their  hands.  They 
ask  only  opportunity,  and  opportunity  is  the! 
torch  of  darkness.  They  crave  no  charity,! 
no  pension,  but  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  lucrative  toil,  and  this  satisfaction  is 
the  right  of  every  human  being. 

"At  your  meeting  New  York  will  speak  its 
word  for  the  blind,  and,  when  New  York 
speaks,  the  world  listens.  The  true  mes- 
sage of  New  York  is  not  the  commercial' 
ticking  of  busy  telegraphs,  but  the  mightier 
utterances  of  such  gatherings  as  yours. 
Of  late  our  periodicals  have  been  filled  with 
depressing  revelations  of  great  social  evils. 
Querulous  critics  have  pointed  to  everyi 
flaw  in  our  civic  structure.  We  have  lis- 
tened long  enough  to  the  pessimists.  You 
once  told  me  you  were  a  pessimist,  Mr.| 
Clemens,  but  great  men  are  usually  mis-] 
taken  about  themselves.  You  are  an  opti- 
mist. If  you  were  not,  you  would  not 
preside  at  the  meeting.  For  it  is  an  answer 
to  pessimism.  It  proclaims  that  the  heart 
and  the  wisdom  of  a  great  city  are  devoted 
to  the  good  of  mankind,  that  in  this,  the 
busiest  city  in  the  world,  no  cry  of  distress 
goes  up  but  receives  a  compassionate  and 
generous  answer.  Rejoice  that  the  cause 
of  the  blind  has  been  heard  in  New  York, 
for  the  day  after  it  shall  be  heard  around 
the  world." 


s. 


ro  DIRECT  EDUCA  TION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  girl,  has  recently  been  appointed  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  board  of  education  for  the  blind. 
The  board  was  recently  created,  provided  by  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  largely  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  He!en  Keller. 

The  wonderful  results  that  have  followed  the 
efforts  to  open  the  world  of  thought  and  beauty 
to  this  famous  blind  girl,  have  been  an  inspiration 
the  world  over  to  workers  in  behalf  of  those  that 
cannot  see.  Miss  Keller  is  a  strong  believer  in 
industrial  training  for  persons  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness, cind  probably  during  her  service  on  the  board 
will  further  with  characteristic  enthusiasm  this 
training. 

Helen  Adams  Keller  is  a  graduate  of  Radcliffe 
c-;,'lege,  one  of  our  best  schools  for  women;    fin- 
ished the  four  years'  course,  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  A.  B.     She  is  author  as  well  as  college 
woman,  her  literary  style  of  an  excellence. 

Miss  Keller  now  makes  her  home  in  the  north,  but  she  comes  from  the 
south.  She  is  related  to  well-known  families  of  both  north  and  south,,  the 
Adamses  and  Everetts  of  New  England,  the  Pottswoods  and  Lees  of  Virginia. 
She  was  born  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.;  at  the  age  of  19  months  an  illness  left  her 
blind  and  deaf.  Until  the  age  of  seven  years  little  was  done  in  the  way  of 
teaching  her,  when  Miss  Anna  Sullivan,  who  had  received  ti'aining  at  the 
Perkins  Institvition  in  Boston,  assumed  charge  of  the  unfortunate  child.  Helen 
at  that  age  was  little  more  than  a  wild  animal,  very  difficult  to  control.  With 
infinite  patience  and  skill  her  ceacher  led  her  out  of  darkness,  to-day  she  is  a 
beautiful,  cultured,  splendid  vraman. 


HELEN  KELLER  HERE. 


1 


Comes  fron|  Home  in  Wrentham 
/  on  A^itomobile  Tour. 

lMf% ;  Mplm '  A.  Keller,  one  of  the 
I  THfbsti/iioled  blind  scholars  and  a  new 
men-^ei'  of  tJ»««aB«flTff!ssion,  which  has 
chadge  of  the  education  of  the  blind, 
made  the  Massasoit  House  her  rest- 
ing place  last  night.  She  is  touring 
this  part  of  the  country  in  an  auto- 
mobile with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Macy 
of  Wrentham.  Other  autoists  registered 
at    Springfield    hotels    are: 

Massasoit  House— Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Wilcox  of  New  York  city;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Potter.  Mrs.  Wendelbom, 
Brooklj'-n,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  Ferguson, 
Bayonne,  N.  J. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
E.    Renyot,    Miss    Alice    Renyot,    L.    F. 

A.  Renyot  of  Quebec. 

Worthy  hotel— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W^illiam 
Koxsey  of  Westerly,  R..  I.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  C.  Thomas  of  Rome,  N.  Y.; 
Charles  C.  Adams  and  "W.  A.  Swan- 
don  of  Portland,  Me.:  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allen  S.  Dunn  of  Wesbrook,  Me.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Potter  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ;  H.  P.  Warren,  C.  G.  Spaulding, 
New  Hav  i,  and  H.  A.  Spaulding,  Phil- 
adelphia, 'a.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  An- 
drews, Pr.,vidence,  R.  I.;  D.  S.  Pratt, 
Miss  Grace  Glinn.  George  W.  Gillies, 
Brookline;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Keller, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Williams,  Swanzey, 
N.   H. 

Cooley's  hotel— Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  B. 
Phinny,  Miss  Ruth  Phinny  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Phinny  of  New  York  city;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Bishel.  S.  C.  Bishop  and 

B.  C.  Stone  of  Middletown,  Conn. ;  Mr.  ' 
and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Keller  of  Greenwich, 
Conn.;  W.  W.  Lee,  wife  and  child  and 
Miss  Gladys  Coddington  of  New  York; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Swan  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freder- 
ick H.  Thatcher  of  Englewood.  N.  J.; 
Mrs.  and  Miss,.  R.  J.  Hicks  of  New 
York. 


V-ra-YxVv\\V\,\TVa-^S^(LKvxS.^-\:\:s/beuV\TL^\ 
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WRENTHAM.         ^ 

Miss  Helen  A.Keller  returned  liorae| 
yesterday  from  her  visit  to  John  Har8on| 
Rhodes,  the  New  York  banker, at  liis  cot- 
tage at  Seabright,  N.  G. 
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Tlie    ISTatioii. 


Nov.  8,  1906] 


The  easily-won,  temperamental  optimism, 
tihe  gentle  if  somewhat  thin  piety,  which 
marked  the  poetic  work  of  Susan  Coolidge 
and  won  many  readers,  is  the  most  notable 
trait  in  her  "Last  Verses"  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.)-.  How  much  may  be  attained 
without  great  heat  of  imagination,  distinc- 
tion of  thought,  or  richness  of  style,  by 
sensitive  perceptions  and  a  fluent  and  lucid 
manner,  may  be  seen  from  these  lines  on 
Helen  Keller: 

Behind  her  triple  prison-bars  shut  In 

She  sits,  the  whitest  bouI  on  earth  to-day. 
No  shadowing  stain,  no  whispered  hint  of  sin, 

Into  that  sanctuary  finds  the  way. 

There  enters  only  clear  and  proven  truth 
Apportioned  for  her  use  by  loving  handa 
And  winnowed  from  all  knowledge  of  all  lands 

To  satisfy  her  ardent  thirst  of  youth. 

I 
Like  a  strange  alabaster  mask  her  face, 
Ray  less  and  sightless,   set   in  patience  _  dumb. 
Until  like  quick  electric  currents  come 
The  signals  of  life  into  her  lonely  place; 
Then,   like  a  lamp  just  lit,  an  inward  gleam 
Flashes  within  the  mask's   opacity. 
The  features  glow  and  dimple  suddenly, 
And  fun  and  tenderness  and  sparkle  seem 

To  irradiate   the   lines  once  dull  and  blind. 
While  the  white  slender  fingers  reach  and  cling 
With  quick  imploring  gestures,   questioning 
The  mysteries  and  the  meanings:  to  her  mind 

I 

The  world  Is  not  the  sordid  world  we  know ; 
It  is  a  happy   and   benigfjant  spot 
Where  kindness   reigns,    and   jealousy   is   not. 

And  men  move  softly,   dropping  as  they  go 

The  golden  fruit  of  knowledge  for  all  to  share. 
And  Love  is  King,  and  Heaven  is  very  near, 
And  God  to  whom  each  separate  soul  is  dear 

Makes   fatherly   answer  to  each   whispered   p:ayer. 

Ah,  little  stainless  soul,  shut  in  so  close. 
May  never  hint  of  doubt  creep  in  to  be 
A  shadow  on  the  calm  security 

Which  wraps  thee,  as  its  fragrance  wraps  a  rose. 
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Countingr  the  recent  printing  of  a  large 
edition  of  Helen  Keller's  "Story  of  My 
I^lfe,"  10  American  editions  of  that  re- 
markable book  have  been  called  for.  It 
has  already  been  translated  into 
I  French,  German  and  Spanish,  and  next 
year  will  probably  witness  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Japanese  Version. ' 


Miss  Helen  Keller  will  speak  in  tfte 
First  Baptist  church  on  Friday,  De- 
cember 7  In  the  interests  of  the  New 
Bedford  blind.  Miss  Keller,  who  will 
appear  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
Bedford  Woman's  club,  will  be  accom- 
panied by  her  teacher,  Mrs.  Macy. 


Helen  Keller's  Testimony. 

Most  people  measure  their  happiness  in  term?  of 
physical  pleasure  and  material  possession,  '^•ould  they 
win  some  invisible  goal  which  they  have  set  on  the 
horizon,  how  happy  they  would  be!  Lackina;  this 
gift  or  that  circumstance,  they  would  be  miserable. 
It'  happiness  is  to  be  so  measured,  [who  cannot  see  or 
hear  have  every  reason  to  sit  in  a  corner  with  folded 
hands  and  weep.  If  I  am  happy  in  spite  of  my 
deprivations,  if  my  happiness  is  so  deep  that  it  is  a 
faith,  so  thoughtful  that  it  becomes  a  pliilosophy  of 
life;  if  in  short,  I  am  an  optimist,  my  testimony  to  the 
creed  of  optimism  is  worth  hearing.  Once  1  knew  the 
depth  where  no  hope  was,  and  darkness  lay  on  the  face 
of  all  things.  Then  love  came,  and  set  my  soul  free. 
Once  I  knew  only  darkness  and  stillness.  Now  1 
know  hope  and  joy.  Once  I  fretted  and  beat  myself 
against  the  wall  that  shut  me  in.  Now  I  rejoice  in 
the  consciousness  that  I  can  think,  act,  and  attain 
heaven.  My  life  was  without  past  or  future;  death, 
the  pessimist  would  say,  "a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished."  But  a  little  word  fi'om  the  lingers  of 
anoTheTfell  into  ni^haudThat  clutched  at  emptiness, 
and  my  heart  leaped  to  the  rapture  of  living.  Night 
fled  before  the  day  of  thought,  and  love  and  joy  and 
hope  came  up  in  a  passion  of  obedience  to  knowledge. 
Can  anyone  who  has  escaped  such  captivity,  who  has 
felt  the  thrill  and  glory  of  freedom,  be  a  pessimist? 

A  poet  once  said  I  must  be  happy    because    1    did 

not  see  the  bare,  cold  present,  but  lived  in  a    beautiful 

dream.     I  do  live  in  a  beautiful  dream;  butthatdream 

is  the  actual,  the    present— not    cold    but   warm;    not 

bare,  but  furnished  with  a    thousand    blessings.     The 

very  evil  which  the  poet  supposed    would    be    a    cruel 

j  disillusionment  is  neccessary  to  the  fullest  knowledge 

;  of  joy.     Only  by  contact  with  evil  could  I  have  learn- 

I  ed  to  feel  l)y  contrast  the    beauty    of    truth    and    love 

land  goodness.— Great  Thoughts. 


Woman's     Club      Committee      BxplaititS 
Unfortunate  Complicatieus.  : 

The  committee  I'oi'  work  among  the  j 
blind  of  the  New  Bedford  Woman's 
club  has  given  out  a  statement  regard-  I 
ing  the  failure  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  to  j 
appear  in  this  city  for  an  address  lih- | 
der  the  auspices  of  the  club  last  Fri-  ' 
day  evening,  and  explaining  the  mis- 
understanding of  arrangements  which 
made  it  necessary  to  give  up  the  lec- 
ture Avhich  had  been  advertised.  The 
statement   is   as   follows: 

"Acting  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Macy's  correspondence  from  October 
1  through  November  22,  the  committee 
for  work  among  the  blind  arranged  for 
Helen  Keller  to  address  an  open  meet- 
ing of  the  New  Bedford  Woman's  club, 
December  7,  and  solicited  the  patron- 
age of  the  public  to  make  the  meet- 
ing a  success,  as  a  tribute  to  Miss  Kel- 
ler, and  to  swell  the  proceeds  which 
she  stipulated  should  be  devoted  to  the 
work  for  the  blind  here. 

November  28,  Mr.  Macy  informed  th6| 
committee  that  Mr.  Campbell  would  ac-  , 
company  Mrs.  Macy  and  Miss  Keller,  j 
and  further  stated  that  he  hoped  they  I 
had  arranged  the  progi'am  with  ref- 
erence to  a  10-minute  talk  by  Miss  Kel- 
ler. 

This  letter  gave  the  committee  the 
first  intimation  that  Miss  Keller  would 
speak  only  10  minutes  and  that  any 
additional  program  was  desired  by  Mr, 
Macy. 

"The     committee    replied     that     Mr. 
Campbell  had  lectured  acceptably  here! 
and  at  some  future  time  would  be  wel-j 
corned,  but  should  another  speaker  be] 
substituted   or  added  for  this  meeting  i 
at  this  late  date,  the  public  would  feel 
that  tickets  had  been  sold  under  false 
pretenses.    They    offered    to    furnish    a 
half-hour  musical  program  If  Miss  Kel- 
ler could  speak  a  half  hour. 

"Under  date  of  December  3,  Mr.  Macy 
advis«d  the  committee  to  leave  the  pro- 
gram to  Mr.  Campbell,  who  would  talk  { 
about   his    new    work   and    provide    for 
musical   numbers  before   Miss   Keller's; 
lO-minute  talk.  •<•  i 

"That  the  public  might  not  be  dis- 
appointed in  hearing  Miss  Keller,  the ; 
committee  decided  to  allo\V  him  to  car-  i 
ry  out  the  proposed  program,  and  sent  I 
a  special  delivery  letter  Wednesday  J 
morning,  Dec.  5.  i 


'  "By  telegram  received  here  at  9  21 
Thursday  morning,  Dec.  6,  Mr.  Macy 
stated  that  Miss  Keller  would  not  come 
to  New  Bedford,  as  he  had  not  heard 
.from  the  committee.  The  committee 
[then  sent  telegraph  and  telephone mes- 
I  sages  to  Mr.  Macey's  home  in  Wren- 
jtham  and  to  his  Boston  office,  but  re- 
iceived  no  reply.  Through  the  tele- 
iphone,  communication  was  effected 
;With  Mr.  Campbell  at  the  office  of  the 
;  state  commission  for  the  blind  Thursday 
evening,  and  through  him  with  Mr. 
Macy.  Mr.  Macy,  however,  refused  to 
'consider  Miss  Keller's  coming  to  New 
(Bedford,  for  the  reasons  that  he  had 
not  received  the  special  delivery  letter, 
that  Miss  Keller's  manuscript  could 
not  be  gotten  from  Wrentham  in  time 
for  her  to  leave  Boston  at  3  55  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon,  as  there  were  but  two 
I  trains  per  day  between  Boston  and 
jWrentham. 

'  "The  postmaster  at  "Wrentham  certi- 
fies that  the  special  delivery  letter  was 
delivered  to  Mr.  Macy  at  8  40  o'clock 
Thursday  morning,  Dec.  6,  and  the 
railroad  time  table  records  five  trains 
[daily  between  Boston  and  Wrentham. 
I  "This  committee  wish  to  express  their 
jappreciation  of  the  generous  response 
of  the  public  and  their  regret  that 
Helen  Keller  could  not  be  pi'esented  as 
advertised." 


//&UJ    Bed/or-c^  S-f^Hclscr-d. 
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f  •■^'""**''**'"'WmrXN'g  CLUB.     _    _ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  '^edmrd 
Woman's  club  last  evening,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who 
was  to  appear  under  the  auspices  of 
the  club  last  evening,  was  unable  to 
come,  on  account  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  arrangements. 

The  profits  of  the  bazaar  held  in 
Unitarian  chapel,  Nov.  7  and  8,  by  the 
ways  and  means  committee  of  the  club, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  playground  fund, 
amounted  to  $677.  The  total  receipts" 
v/ere  over  $1200. 


\osfoyv  Troin-sc-r-i 


HELEN  KELLER  RECEIVES 


Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Has  a  Reception  to  Invited  Guests  in  the 
New  Salesroom,  383  Boylston  Street 


Edward  M.  Hartwell,  M.  D.,  chairman  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  with  his  associates  on  the  board, 
Helen  Keller,  Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers,  J. 
H.  A.  Matte  and  Robert  L.  Raymond,  re- 
ceived a  large  number  of  invited  guests  this 
afternoon  at  No.  383  Boylston  street,  'iae 
room  in  which  they  met  represents  the  out- 
come of  an  earnest,  devoted  endeavor  of  a 
small  group  of  men  and  women  wlio  have 
worked  faithfully  and  long  toward  this  end, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  very 
happy. 

The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
have  been  most  kind  to  the  board,  appointed 
by  the  governor  last  July,  and  which  took 
the  experiment  station  which  had  been  es- 
tablished by  tlie  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind.  Through 
their  courtesy  a  room  has  been  set  aside  in 
the  building  where  the  salesroom  of  the 
school  has  been  for  several  years.  There, 
throughout  the  year,  an  exhibition  of  arti- 
cles which  are  already  well  known  will  be 
found. 

The  room  is  large  and  pleasant.  It  has 
ibeen  fitted  with  glass  cases  and  display 
frames  for  the  hand-woven  rugs,  curtains, 
table  covers,  cushions,  shirt  waists,  bed 
spreads  and  other  articles  made  in  the 
station  on  Massachusetts  avenue  by  eight 
blind  girls  and  three  blind  men  of  the 
classes.  At  the  bay  window  are  handsome 
linen  hangings,  beautifully  embroidered; 
there  is  Chi-istmas  greenery  about  and  on 
the  floor  are  rugs  of  various  sizes,  all  made 
by  persons  without  sight. 

Two  adjoining  rooms  are  also  in  use  for 
this  exhibition  and  sale  which  will  be  con-  j 
tinned  through  the  month.     The  walls  are  | 
covered   with    burlap,    which    shows    to   ad- 
vantage the  soft  colors  of  the  articles,  some  ; 
of  which,  as  the  instructors  said,  are   "hot 
from   the  looms."     It  is   difficult   to   realize  , 
that    all    this    work    represents    only    eleven 
persons,    and    they,    too,    deprived    of    their  i 
eyesight.     Among  the  hangings   shown  are  | 
a  few  which  are  to  go  with  a  large  order  I 
to  a  magnificent  residence  in  Duluth. 
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♦:  First  Salesroom  Is  At- 
tended By  Trustees 
Of  The  Perkins  In- 
stitution. 


Representatives  Of 
Board  Of  Education 
Are  Interested  In 
The  Work. 


Portraits  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who 
opened  the  salesroom  of  tho  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  some 
samples    of   work    of   the    adult    blind 

I  which  are  to  be  put  on  sale. 


I  Miss  Helen  Keller  yestei'day  opened 
the  first  salesroom  for  the  disposal  of 
articles  made  by  blind  men  and  women, 
[to  be  under  State  control.  The  opening 
as  private  and  today  the  rooms  will 
thrown  -  open  for  the  formal  public 
jopening. 

)  Yesterday's  opening  was  attended  by 
l-lie  members  of  the  State  Commission 
3f  the  Blind,  under  whose  direction  the 
salesroom  will  be  conducted:  members 
it  the  Industrial  Commission,  .ho  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  Institut?  n  for  the 
Blind,  representatives  of  the  iSoard  of 
Education  and  by  others  v/ho  are  In- 
terested in  the  work  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  blind  men  and  women.  Miss 
Keller  welcomed  the  guests. 

Tea  Served. 

During  the  afternoon  tea  was  served 
hy  the  young  ladies  who  are  connected 
■with  the  commission's  workshop  on 
Massachusetts  avenue  or  who  are  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  salesrooms. 
[  All  the  furnishings  of  the  salesrooms 
are  the  handiwork  of  blind  men  and 
women  who  have  been  tauglit  by  the 
commission  arts  and  trades.  The  State, 
through  the  efforts^  of  Miss  Keller  and 
others  whom  she  had  interested,  took 
up  the  work  of  trying  to  educate  the 
adults  in  the  arts  whereby  they  could 
earn  a  good  living. 

A  Commission  for  the  Blind  wag  es- 
tablished, and  soon  took  over  the  ex- 
periment station  formerly  sustained  by 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  which 
It  maintained  as  a  workshop. 

Blind  Soon  Proficient. 

So  well  did  the  experiment  succeed 
that  the  blind  men  and  women  soon  be- 
came proficient  In  making  not  only  the 
carpets,  mattresses  and  pillows  that  had 
formerly  been  thought  .-all  they  could 
make,  but  they  took  up  weaving,  em- 
broidery, made  tliose  articles  of  arts 
and  crafts  and  many  other  articles,  un- 
til it  became  necessary  to  maintain  a 
salesroom. 

Believing  that  they  could  work  to- 
gether with  the  Perkins  Institution  fol* 
the  Blind  in  this  matter,  they  secured 
from  them  the  second  floor  of  the  insti- 
tution's Boylston  street  building,  and  are 
now  ready  to  take  orders  for  any  of 
these  articles  made  by  the  blind  of 
Massachusetts. 


BY  HELEN  KELLER 

I.,      i 

Large  Number  of  People  At- 
tended Opening  of  Sales- 
room for  the  Blind. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf 
and  blind  mute,  who  has  been  taught 
accomplishments  not  attained  by  many 
who  have  all  their  faculties,  yesterday 
afternoon  opened  the  new  salesroom  of 
the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind  at  383  Boylston  street,  by  an  ad- 
dress plainly  heard  toy  the  trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institute  members  of  the 
state  commission  for  the  blind,  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Blind  and 
more  than  100  .persons  including  iyieut.- 
Gov.  Draper. 

She  said  in  part: 

"This  is  indeed  a  red-letter  day  In 
the  history  of  the  blind  of  Massachu- 
setts and  of  America.  Tliey  are  now 
entering  upon  a  truly  useful  and  in  some 
degi'ee  profitable  life.  The  opening  of 
tliis  salesroom  makes  good  their  educa- 
tion and  the  money  tliat  the  state  has 
expended  upon  them.  And,  what  is  of 
greater  importance,  the  work  is  good, 
and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  display  it  for 
the   inspection   of  most   critical   Boston. 

"Now,  it  is  for  Boston  and  for  Massa- 
chusetts to  insure  the  success  of  this 
enterprise.  "We  have  articles  useful  and 
handsome  which  the  blind  have  made. 
Come  and  buy  them!" 

After  the  formal  words  had  been 
spoken,  C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  superintend- 
ent of  the  experiment  station  for  the 
blind,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Campbell,  es- 
corted the  invited  guests  through  the 
tlnee  rooms  coiiitaining  the  handiwork 
ot:  the  blind.  A  dainty  luncheon  was 
Served  meanwhile,  at  which  tea  was 
PQured  by  Miss  Annie  C.  Putnam,  Miss 
Miriam  Hamilton,  Miss  Helen  Cheever 
ami  Miss  Frances  Hayward. 

'Bl-iis  salesroom  will  be  permanently 
op%ied  today.    • 
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ISS  KELLER  OPENS 
'tli  SALESRO 
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Boston,  Dec.  14. — Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  famous  deaf  and  blind  mute, 
who  has  iDeen  taught  accomplish- 
ments not  attained  by  many  who 
have  all  their  faculties,  yesterday  af- 
tenioon  opened  the  new  salesroom  of 
the  Massachusetts  commission  for  the 
blind  at  383  Boylston  st.,  by  an  ad- 
dress plainly  heard  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Perkins  institute  members  of  the 
state  commission  for  the  blind,  the 
Massachuetts  Association  for  Pro-, 
moting  the  interests  of  the  Blind  and 
more  than  100  persons  including 
Lieut.  Gov.  Draper. 
She  said  in  part: 

"This  is  indeed  a  red-letter  day  in 
the  history  of  the  blind  of  Massachu 
setts  and  of  America.  They  are  now 
entering  upon  a  truly  useful  and  in 
some  degree  profitable  life.  The  op- 
ening of  this  salesroom  makes  good 
■their  education  and  the  money  thatj 
the  state  hag:  expended  upon  them. 
And,  what  is  of  greater  importance, 
the  work  is  good,  and  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  display  it  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  most  critical  Boston. 

"Now,  it  is  ffu-  Boston  and  for 
Massachusetts  lo  insure  the  success 
of  this  enterprise.  We  have  articles 
useful  and  handsome  which  the  blind 
have   made.     Come   and    buy   them!" 
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Miss  Helen  Keller  was  the  chief  figure 
of  interest,  second  not  even  to  Lt.  Gov. 
Draper,  at'  the  opening-  yesterday  of  the 
new    sal'?sroom    for   products    of   the    blind, 

t  ?M  Boyiston  St.,  by  the  state  commis- 
sion for  the  lilind. 

Miss  Keller's  words  upon  the  event:— 

"Tliip  movement  for  the  blind  represents, 
as  all'movements  must,  the  thought,  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm  of  a  few  active  worit- 
ers'  The  blind  have  every  reason  to  he 
srateful  to  Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  super- 
intendent   of    the    experiment    station    for 

b-fe^  blind.      ITo    has    spared    no    effort    in 


1  promoting    their    industrial    interests,    and 

j  he     has     inspired     others     throughout     the 

I  country  with,  his  enthusiasin. 
i       "Now,    it    is    for    Boston    and    for   Ma.ssa- 

;  eliu setts   to  insure   the   .success   of   this   en- 

j  terprise.     Here  in   our  salesrooms  we  have 

j  articles    useful    and    handsome    which    the 

I  blind  have  made.     Come  and  buy  them!" 
I      Miss  Keller  is  a  member  of  the  new  com- 

j  mission.      The    other    members    of    which, 

;  who   of   course    also    received,    are:— Dr.    E. 

i  M.    Jrlartwell,    chairman,    Miss    Annette    P. 

I  Ryan,  J.  H.  A.  Matte,  and  Robert  L.  Ray- 

1  niond. 
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'Salesrooms  for  Products  of 


With  the  products  of  the  handicraft  of 
tli«  State's  blind  displayed,  permanent 
salesrooms  were  opened  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  Commission  yesterday 
at  383  Boylston   street. 

Hand  ■\voven  rugs.  coverlets,  table 
covers,  a  patented  mop,  embroidery  and 
the  like  -were  sliown. 

The  visitors  were  greatly  interested  in 
the  remarkable  intuitiveness  shown  by 
Miss  Keller.  Deprived  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, she  moved  about  the  room  with  her 
teacher,  Miss  Macy,  witli  as  much  free- 
dom as  people  in  possession  of  all  fheir 
faculties. 

By  means  of  contributions  from  pri- 
•  :iic  indi'.idual.s  for  ,«e\'er.il  years  the 
Massachusetts  association  lor  promting 
tlie  interests  of  tlie  blind  has  maintained 
a.  school  at  which  tlae  blind  are  taught 
trades.  As  the  result  of  the  appointment 
of  the  State  Commission  the  latter  took 
jcharge  of  the  experimental  school  and 
then  increased  the  scope  of  industrial 
training  for  the  blind. 

The  commission  is  designed  chir-fly  as 
a  bureau  of  information  and  industrial 
a;d  to  the  blind. 

!•  Miss  Keller  gave  out  a  statement  which 
Said : 

Miss    Keller    Pleased 

"This  is  indeed  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
history    of    the    blind    of    Massachusetts 


and  of  America,  for  Massachusetts  has 
a  way  of  setting  an  example  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  when  she  adopts  a 
wise  course  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  it  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  the 
other  States.  The  blind  are  now  entering 
upon  a  truly  useful  and  in  some  degree 
profitable  life. 

"The  opening  of  this  salesroom  makes 
good  their  education  and  the  money  that 
the  State  has  expended  upon  them.  DO' 
not  think  that  we  have  any  wild,  imprac- 
ticable idea  that  all  the  blind  arc  sud- 
denly to  be  transformed  into  self-sup- 
porting citizens.  We  know  too  well  the 
difficulties  and  perplexities  before  us. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
great  day  for  the  blind. 

"At  last  all  the  forces  in  this  State  are 
united  in  intelligent  co-operation  for  the 
advancement  of  the  sightless.  And,  what 
is  of  greater  importance,  the  work  is 
good,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  diS4 
play  it  for  the  inspection  of  most  criti- 
cal   Boston.    Here    in    our    salesroom     on 

Boylston  street  you  shall  find  the  best 
work  of  all  the  blind  of  the  State. 

"i\'ow,  it  is  for  Boston  and  for  Massa- 
chusetts to  insure  the  success  of  this  en- 
terjivise.  Plere  in  our  salesroom  on 
Boylston  street  we  have  articles  useful 
and  handsome  whicli  the  blind  ha^-e 
made.      Come    and    buy    tliem!" 


STATE  COMMISSION 

OPENS  NEW  SALESROOM. 


Helen  Keller  Gratified  That  Massa- 
chiasetts  Sets  an  Exaample  for  the 
Rest  of  tlie  World  on  Practical 
Care  of  tlie  Sightless  Ones. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  was  the  chief  figure 
of  interest,  second  not-  even  to  JLit.  Gov. 
Draper,  ai  the  opening-  j^esterday  of  the 
iii'w  salearooni  for  ijroducts  of  the  blind,. 
at  ;'-;;  lioylston  st.,  by  the  state  commis- 
sion lor  the  blind. 

Miss  Keller's  words  upon  the  event:— 

"This  is  indeed  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
history  of  the  blind  of  Massachusetts  and 
of  America,  for  Massachusetts  has  a  way 
of  setting-  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  when  she  adopts  a.  wise  course 
looiving  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  it  is 
sure  to  1)1-  followed  by  other  states.  The 
blind  are  now  entering  upon  a  truly  viseful 
and  in  some  degree  jirofitablc  life.  Tlie 
openrng-  <if  this  .salesroom  makes  good 
their  education  and  trie  nioney  that  the 
state  has  expended  upon  them.  Do  not 
think  that  we  have  any  wild,  impracticable 
idea  that  all  the  blind  are  suddenly  to  fie 
transformed  into  self-sujiporting  citizens. 
We  know  too  well  the  difficnUies  and  per- 
plexities before  us.  Neverthf'le.xs,  r  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  great  da>-  Un-  i\w  blind. 
At  last  all  the  forces  in  this  state  are 
miiti'd  in  inti'lligent  co-ojieration  for  the 
aii vanceiiient  (if  the  sightless.  And,  what 
is  of  greater  ii-nportancc,  the  work  is  good, 
and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  display  it  for 
the  Inspection  of  most  ctitical  Roston.  Here 
in  our  salesroom  you  sliall  hnd  the  best 
work  of  all  the  blind  of  the  state.  Here 
yoLi  shall  find  the  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion for  the  blind  and  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, worlving  side  by  side,  giving  each 
other   support    and    I'neouragement. 

"This  movement  for  the  blind  represents, 
as  all  movements  must,  the  thought,  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm  of  a  few  active  work- 
ers. The  lilind  have  every  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  super- 
intendent of  the  experiment  station  for 
the  blind.  He  has  spared  no  effort  in 
promoting  their  industrial  interests,  and 
he  has  inspired  others  throughout  the 
country  with  liis  enthusiasm.  ..Si^-^^ 


"Now,  it  is  foi-  Boston  and  for  Massa- 
!  chusetts  to  insure  the  success  of  this  en- ' 
I  terprise.  Here  in  our  salesrooms  we  have 
I  articles  useful  and  handsome  which  the 
blind  have  made.     Come  and  buy  them!" 

Miss  Keller  is  a  member  of  the  new  com- 
mission. The  other  members  of  which, 
who  of  course  also  received,  are: — Dr.  E. 
M.  Hartwell,  chairman,  Miss  Annette  P. 
Ryan,  J.  H.  A.  Matte,  and  Robert  L.  Ray- 
mond. 

At  the  reception  refreshments  were 
served,  and  Misses  Annie  C.  Putnam, 
Helen  Cheever,  Frances  Hayward  and 
Miriam  Hamlin  poured  tea. 
Miss  Keller  will  also  be  present  today. 
The  special  Christinas  sale,  thus  formally 
opened,  offers  a  variety  of  handwoven  ar- 
ticles of  artistic  design,  made  by  eight 
blind  girls  and  three  blind  men.  rugs, 
hangings,  cushions,  coverlets,  table  cov- 
ers, shirt  waists,  and  the  patented  ""wun- 
dermop"  invented  by  a  blind  man.  House- 
hold decorators  and  others  wishing  fur- 
nishings made  to  order  after  special  de- 
signs can  consult  a  competent  designer  at 
the  salesroom  or  at  their  own  horhes,  who 
will  submit  slsetches  and  estimates. 

The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institute  and 
the  state  commissioners  have  wisely  com- 
bined,   so    that    the    products   of   the    blind 
made  in  the  shops  of  both  the  Perkins  In- 
I  stitution       and     the     experiment     station. 
I  formerly   carried   on   by   private   funds  but 
'  now   by  the   state,    are   to   be   exhibited   in 
salesrooms   under  the  same  roof,   the   new 
room  being  on  the  second  story. 

Until  the  last  five  years  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind  in  this  state  has  rei'-el-^'-od 
little. attention.  About  SO  p.c.  are  over  21, 
and  of  these  over  60  p.c.  became  blind  after 
reaching  that  age.  The  great  majority, 
although -sober,  industrious  and  competent 
workmen  before  losing  their  sight,  are  ab- 
solutely helpless   thereafter. 

Nevertheless  there  are  many  trades  aVid 
occupations  which  the  blind  can  follow 
successfully,  if  they  are  taught  and  given 
the  opportunity  to  work.  The  problem  of 
the  adult  blind  consists  largely  in  furnish- 
ing opportunity  to  labor  to  lives  which 
without  occupation  or  interest  must  remain 
vacant  and  desolate.  The  increase  in  hap- 
piness and  self-respect  which  comes  to  the 
blind  from  regular  work  which  keeps  their 
minds  and  hands  employed,  and  enab'.e 
them  to  contribute  largely  to  their  own 
support  changes  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
existence.  This  has  been  amply  proved 
by  actual  experience  within  this  state  in 
the  last  few  years. 

The  Massachusetts  Assn.  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Blind  has  been  active 
in  agitating  this  subject  for  several  years. 
By  means  of  contributions  from  private 
individuals  it  has  maintained  an  experi- 
;  ment  station  at  which  the  blind  are  taught 
trades,  and  which  has  made  a  marvelous 
demonstration  of  the  remarkable  work  tha 
blind  can  do-  In  1903  a  commission  was 
appointed,  under  the  authority  of  the  leg- 
islature to  investigate  the  question  of  In- 
dustrial training  for  the  blind.  Thi?  com. 
mission  was  continued  for  three  years  and 


made  a  report  which  added  greatly  to  the  j 
available  knowledge  on  the  subject.      As  a 
result    of    the   recommendations    a    perma-  i 
nent   state   board  was   established   Mas-   H.  i 
1905.       According   to   the   terms    of    the   act 
the    commission    is    desig'ned    chiefly    as    a 
bureau    if   information   and  industrial   aid. 
It  is  empowered  "to  furnish  materials  and 
tools   to   any  blind   person,   to    assist   blind 
persons  in  marketing-  their  products,  to  es- 
tablish  workshops   for  the   employment   of 
blind  i^ersons,  and  to  provide  means  for  the 
sale    and    distribution    of    the    products    of 
such  workshops."  It  is  expressly  forbidden  , 
however,  to  undertake  the  permanent  sup- 
port  of  any  blind  persons.       Therefore  its 
usefulness  must   consist   largely   merely   in 
bringing  the  -work  of  the  blind  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  purchasing  public. 
■    The   commission   has   taken   over   the   ex- 
periment station,  maintains  as  a  workshop, 
and  purposes   to  provide   additional  oppor- 
tunities  for   blind    workers    to    carry    On    a 
trade  and  earn  a  regular  wage  as  rapidly 
IS  circumstances  warrant. 


SALE  TOR  BLIND 

Christmas  Exhibition  at  Ifew  Per- 
manent Headquarters. 

Permanent  galesrooma  have  been  es- 
fcabliehed  by  the  Massacbusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  at  383  Boylston  street, 
where  the  products  of  their  handiwork 
are    being   displayed. 

A  special  Christmas  sale  was  opened 
this  morning,  to  continue  during  the 
month.  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs.  J. 
'%:,.  Massy  were  present.  Miss  Keller 
jjtaUL  in  a  very  happy  mooa  and  talked 
^Wn  friends  through  Mrs.  Massy  and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hopkins.  Dr.  Hartwell.l 
chairman  of  the  cotnmisston;  Miss  An-i 
nette  P.  Rogers,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Ray- 
mond and  Mr.  Charles  P.  P.  Campbell, 
tlie  superintendent  of  the  Industrial 
work,  all  expressed  satisfaction  tliat 
the  commission  has  a  permanent  centre] 
of  distribution  for  the  work  of  the! 
blind. 

Very  beautiful  and  Ingenious  are  the 
hand-woven  fabrics  displayed,  many  of 
the  rugs,  screen  panels,  table  and  pil- 
low covers  being  designed  b.y  partially 
blind  men  and  women,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  seeing  designer,  at  the  ex- 
periment station  for  the  trade  training! 
of   the  blind. 

The  opening  sales  were  most  encour- 
aging. Amorig  all  the  many  appeals 
made  to  generous  Boston  none  equals 
that  of  these  afflicted  people,  as  their 
igslre  to  be  self-supporting  should  be 
■irtlly    sustained. 


,'  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  was  done 
I  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  superintendent 
of  the  industrial  classes,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Campbell,  J.  T.  Cole,  who  has  charge  of  the 
looms  and  the  weaving  details,  Miss  Valva 
and  Miss  Turner,  designers  at  the  school. 
Governor  Guild,  who  has  always  shown 
enthusiastic  interest  in  this  question  of  the 
adult  blind,  was  unable  to  be  present,  but 
he  was  represented  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Draper.  Rev.  Edward  Cummings  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Morton  Kehew,  two  of  the  most  in- 
defatigable workers  m  the  experiment  sta- 
tion and  before  it  was  established,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Albert  Macy,  the  latter  Helen 
Keller's  teacher  and  constant  companion, 
and  many  who  are  interested  in  industrial 
training,  thronged  the  rooms  this  afternoon. 
Miss  Keller  will  also  be  there  tomorrow, 
when  the  public  is  cordially  invited  to  in- 
spect the  apartment.  It  is  not  desired  to 
appeal  to  the  public  to  buy  from  motives 
of  simple  charity  articles  which  they  mayi 
neither  need  nor  want,  but  it  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  public  will  inspect  the  work 
displayed  in  the  salesroom  of  ithe  commis- 
sion in  order  that  it  may  see  what  has  been 
actually  accomplished  by  blind  persons  in 
the  line  of  industrial  work.  It  is  believed 
when  once  their  attention  and  interest  is 
directed  to  the  matter,  that  people  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  buy- 
ing from  blind  people  at  a  fair  value  and 
to  fill  their  actual  requirements  useful  and 
arti.stic  articles  of  intrinsic  nicrii..  The 
prospect  that  much  may  be  accomplished 
for  the  blind  is  bright  and  cheerful  because 
it  depends  not  on  gift  of  money  or  mere 
charity,  but  merely  on  the  belief  that  many 
people  will  be  willing  to  buy  from  the  blind  ' 
instead  of  elsewhere  such  things  as  the 
blind  are  able  to  make  successfully.  It  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  this  salesroom  will 
acquire  a  regular  and  steady  custom  from 
such  persons. 

Helen  KeDer's  own  word  as  to  this  exhi- 
bition is  as  follows:  "This  is  indeed  a  red- 
letter  day  in  the  history  of  the  blind  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  America,  fqr  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  way  bf  setting  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  when  she 
adopts  a  wise  course  looking  to  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  it  is  sure  to  be  followed  by 
the  other  States.  The  blind  are  now  enter- 
ing upon  a  truly  useful  and  in  some  de- 
gree profitable  life.  The  opening  of  this 
salesroom  makes  good  their  education  and 
the  money  that  the  State  has  expended 
upon  them.  Do  not  think  that  we  have  any 
wild,  impracticable  idea  that  all  the  blind 
are  suddenly  to  be  transformed  Into  self- 
supporting  citizens.  We  know,  too  well, 
the   difficulties    and    perplexities   before    us. 


Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  this  is  a  great 
day  for  the  blind.  At  last  all  the  forces  in 
this  State  are  united  in  intelligent  co- 
operation for  the  advancement  of  the  sight- 
less. And,  what  is  of  greater  importance, 
the  work  is  good,  and  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  display  it  for  the  inspection  of  most 
critical  Boston.  Here  in  our  salesroom  j^ou 
shall  find  the  best  work  of  all  the  blind  of 
the  State.  Here  you  shall  find  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Perkins  Institution,  working  side  by  side, 
giving  each  other  support  and  encourage- 
;  ment. 

,;  This  movement  for  the  blind  represents, 
as  all  movements  must,  the  thought, 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  a  few  active 
workers.  The  blind  have  every  reason  to 
.  be  grateful  to  Mr.  C.  F.  P.  Campbell, 
superintendent  of  the  Experiment  Station 
for  the  Blind.  He  has  spared  no  effort  in 
promoting  their  industrial  interests,  and 
he  has  inspired  otliers  throughout  the 
country  with  his  enthusiasm.  Now,  it  is 
for  Boston  and  for  Massachusetts  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  this  enterprise.  Here 
in  our  salesroom  on  Boylston  street  wc 
have  articles  useful  and  handsome  which 
the  blind  have  made.  Come  and  _b^y 
them. 


£  ostomy  Tost: 


rl*    •!•    •jr    tI*        **  f 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  intellectual  blindl 
and  deaf  mute  on  the  State  Blind  Com- 
mission, was  the  object  of  admiration  and] 
wonder  at  the  opening  of  the  new  sales- 
room under  the  direction  of  the  State.    So' 
greatly    handicapped   &s   she   is    in    being 
thus    deprived      of      her      faculties,    yet, 
withal,    her    ingenuity     and      talent    are 
surprising    to     say     the     least.      Always 
nght    hearted    and    .iovial,    she    -seerjis    to 
j  take  the  greatest  concern  in  every  little 
1  thing,    and    her    manner    is    so    engaging 
;  and   patronizing  that   while   In   her  pres- 
I  ence  one  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
(young   and    l>rilliant   woman    can   neither 
see,  hear    noi-  talk.    Her  affliction,  how- 
ever,  is  more  of  an   impetus   to  her  ad- 
vancement   than    to    retard    it,    and    the 
honor  which  was  conferred  upon  her  by 
her  appointment  to  the  State  Blind  Com- 
"Wils.sion  bespoke  the  high  appreciation  of 
her  ability. 


IMISS  KELLAE 

^  WELOOMEB   GUESTS. 

Blind  to  Enter  Upon  Usef  oijf '  aiid  'jPro- 
fltable  Hfe— First  Salesroom  Is  At- 
tended by  Trustees  of  the  Perkins 
InstitntfojB. 

M.iss  ,Helen  Kfeller  has  opened  itho  first 
salesroom  for  the  dis-pcsal  of  articles 
made  by  hlind  men  and  women  to  be 
under  control  of  the  State  to  Boston. 

The  opening-  was  attenaed  iby  the  mem- 
bers' of  the  S'taite  commission  of  the  blind 
Linder  rwihosie  direction  the  salesroom  will 
be  conditicted;  members  of  the  Industrial 
Commiission,  '  the  trusttjSs  of  the  Pefrkin'S 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  re.presentatl-v'^s 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  by  oitihers 
who  are  Interested  In  the  work  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  blind  men  and 
women. 

During  the  aftern'^on  tea  was  served 
by  t)he  young-  ladies  who  are  connected 
with  the  commission's  workshop  on, 
MaSrSiachu'sebts  avenue  or  who  are  to  be 
in   charge  of  the  salesrooms. 

All  the  furinshiings  of  the  sialessroo-mB 
are  the  handiwoa-k  of  blind  men  and 
v/omen  who  have  been  taught  by  the 
commission  arts  and  trades.  Tiie  Slate 
through  the  efforts  ol  Miss  Kellar  anufi 
Others  whom  she  had  interested,  toolc 
up  the  work  of  trying  to  educate  the 
adults  in  the  artswheroby  they  could 
ea.rn  a  good  living. 

A  commission  for  the  blind  was  es- 
tablished and  soon  took  over  the  ex- 
periment station  formerly  sustained  by 
the  iMassaohusietts  Associatdon  for  Pro- 
moting the  ■  Interests  of  the  Blind,  which 
It  maintained  as  a  wortosliop. 

So  well  did  the  experiment  succeed 
fcliat^.,tlie  blind  vci&s^  and  women  not  only 
that  the  jblind  men  and  women  sioon,  toe- 
came  experts  in'  -making  ,not  only  the 
carpets,  matresses  and  pillows  that  had 
forni'erly  ibeen  thoughit  all  they  could 
make,  but  they  they  took  up  weaving,  em- 
broidery, made  those  aj~itiicles,  until  it 
became  necessary  to  maintain  a  sales- 
room. 

Bielieviing  that  they  could  -  work  to- 
gether wiith  the  Ferkliis  dnEititutioru  for 
the  blind  in  this  matter,  they  secured! 
frona  them  the  second;  floor  of  the  insti- 
tution's Boylston  street  building,  and 
are;  now  ready  to  .takes  orders  for  any 
of  these  articles-  made  hy  the  blind  of 
Massachusetts. 


-yp  V  loLe  rtce,,    Jt.f,    £^LlL&■tL-n, .    2)ece,7TT^^e.-)^  J  f ,.  /f^<^. 


MISS  HELEN   KELLER 

VISITS  THIS  CITY. 


Famoirs   lOiutl.  Deaf   aTstl   Dumb   Girl,    itcrc  as  Guest   at  Institntc  for  the 
Deaf. — Eji    Route    X^    »-o-    "i'orU. 


Miss  Helen  Kelitr.     the  wonderful  blind,  | 

deaf   and    dumb   girl,       wliose    rareer    iias 

l>€'en   folowed   with   iiitorost   by    two   coati- 

nents,    was    the    guest    of    Prof,    and    Mr.s. 

p.   G.   Murd  at   the   Rhode   Island   Institu-' 

tion    for    the    Deaf    on    Hope    street    this 

iiorning. 

Miss    Keller,    wlio    since    li.;r    c;raduation 

rom     Radeliffe.     hns     resided.    \Yli<^--n     nut 

ravelling-,  at  her  eountrv  home  at  AVren- 

pani,  Mas.s.,  with  her  foimer  teaelier  and 

riend,     Mi.ss    Sullivan,     now    Mrs.     Macv, 

[as    passing    tlirough    Providence    on    her 

'ay   to  iS'ew   York,    and   stopped   over    Tor 

a    brief    call    upon    her    friends.    Mi',    and 

IMrs.     TTurd.       She     w;is    accompanied     by 

Prof,    liitz,    Superintendent    of    the    Volta 

Bureau     of     "Wasliington,     which     .gathers 

statistics  in  regard  to  the  demf. 

Mr.  llurd,  who  is  Principal  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf,  invited  the  board 
of  irittnagers  to  meet  iNIiss  Keller,  a.nd; 
tliosc  who  were  able  to  do  so  gathered 
hi  the  parlor  witli  the  distinguished  visi- 
tors, together  with  a  few  of  the  pupils  of 
the  school.  Here  tea  was'  served  and  all 
hacl  an  opportunity  to  chat  with  Miss 
Keller,  who  was  thorouglily  charming 
and  animated. 


JZ-e.    Ckt 


-t  .    A'o.  jj^^e  >oOTo\  A 'ass. 


A^&c-e-Ti^he-r-    3/ 


HELEN  KELLER 


IN  PROVIDENCE 

,     — #*  / 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  wonderfnl 
blinrl,  (leaf  and  clainb  girl  of  Wien- 
tbaiu.  whose  career  has  been  followed 
with  interest  by  two  continents,  was 
the  guest  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  E.  (5I. 
Hard  at  the  Rhode  Island  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  on  Hope  street  Saturday. 

Miss  Keller,  who  since  her  gradua^ 
tion  from  Radcliffe,  has  resided, 
when  not  travelling  at  her  country 
home  at  Wrentham,,  with  her  former 
teacher  and  friend,  Miss  Sullivan 
now  Mrs.  Macy  was  passing  through 
Providence  on  her  way  to  New  York 
jand  stopped  over  for  a  brief  call  upon 
iher  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hnid.  She 
was  accompanied  by  Prof.  Hitz, 
superintendent  of  the  Volta  Bureau  of 
Washington,  which  gathers  statistics 
in  regard  to  the  deaf. 


Mr.  Hurtl,  who  is  principaji  of  t^jg- 
institutioD  for  the  deaf,  iDvitdd  the 
3oarci  of  managers  to  meet  Miss  Kel- 
.er,  and  those  who  were  able  to  do  so 
gathered  in  the  parlor,  together  with 
I  few  of  the  pupils  of  the  school, 
lere  tea  was  served  and  all  had  an 
ipportunity  to  chat  with  Miss  Keller, 
who  was  thoroughly  charming  and 
animated. 

To  one  who  had  never  met  the 
famous  blind,  deaf  and«  dumb  girl, 
the  first  impression  was  an  unpleasant 
one.  The  eyes  which  she  refuses  to 
cover  with  glasses,  because  she  de- 
spises "shams"  of  all  kinds,  giVe  a. 
disagreeable  impression,  her  face  is 
heavy  in  response  and  her  gestures  and 
motions  are  spasmodic.  But  as  soon 
as  she  begins  to  converse  with  any- 
one, her  enthusiasm  and  animation 
and  evident  interest  in  her  subject 
and  interrogator  are  contagious. 

She  has  a  peculiarly  vital  person- 
ality. Her  face  is  most  expressive! 
and  lights  up  wonderfully  in  conver-i 
sation.  Every  variance  of  thoughti 
and  feeling  is  registered  there  as} 
with  whom  she  is  talking  and  the 
other  on  the  lips  she  concentrates  her 
mind  on  what  is  being  said.  One 
can  almost  read  the  answer  in  her 
face,  and  sometimes  in  her  eagerness 
she  answers,  girl  fashion,  before  the 
speaker  has  finished.  "^ 

An  instance  of  her  sensative  touch 
occurred  during  the  morning  when 
she  wag  presented  to  a  woman  who 
was  bringing  her  daughter  to  school. 
Shortly  afterward  they  told  her  the 
woman  wished  to  say  good  bye,  but 
the  daughter  gave  Miss  Keller  her 
band.  Miss  Keller  remarked  after- 
ward :  I 
"They  said  it  was  Mrs.  C,  but  it 
was  the  daughter's  hand,"  and  she 
laughed.  i 
She|  has  a  pleasant  laugh  and  melj 
low  flexible  voice,  and  she  is  easily 
amused.  She  was  standing  under  thej 
chandelier  on  which  was  a  piece  o 
mistletoe,  and  Mrs.  Hurd  took  he 
hand  and  placed  it  on  the  branch. 


"Mistletoe!"  she  exclaimed,  and 
moved  from  out  nnder  it,  laughingly 
putting  her  hand  up  to  her  face  in 
girlish  confusion. 

"I  am  always  getting  under  the 
mistletoe,"  she  added. 

Miss  Keller  asked  several  questions 
in  regard  to  the  work  for  the  blind  in 
this  state,  and  when  told  that  there 
were  two  teachers  for  the  adult  blind 
in  their  homes,  she  said  : 

"That  is  not  enough.  There  ought 
to  be  a  training  school,  with  all  sorts 
ot  appliances  to  give  the  blind  an  in- 
dustrial training,  and  then  there 
ought  to  be  an  employment  bureau  to 
find  occupations  tor  them, so  that  they 
can  be  self  supporting.  There  ought 
to  be  a  place  where  their  work  can  be 
exhibited  and  the  people  ought  to, 
buy.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  help 
the  blind  in  the  beginning;  they  need 
the  right  kind  of  help  all  the  time, 
especially  when  they  must  struggle 
to  earn  their  bread." 

Miss  Keller  evidently  has  this  idea 
of  employment  for  the  blind  very 
close  at  heart  and  urged  it  again  upon 
her  interviewer.  She  was  appointed 
some  time  since  on  the  state  commis- 
sion of  Massachusetts  to  devise  some 
method  of  providing  employment  for 
the  blind. 

At  present  Miss  Keller  is  working 
on  a  history  of  the  blind,  which 
promises  to  be  the  greatest  work  she 
has  yet  attempted. 

She  has  a  wonderful  command  of 
language  and  tells  a  story  in  most  en- 
tertaining fashion.  She  was  speaking 
of  Dr.  Graham  Bell  and  exclaimed  : 

"Just  think,  I  helped  him  fly  some 
kites,  and  was  nearly  carried  up  by 
one."  She  was  able  to  tell  by  the 
feeling  of  the  string  whether  it  would 
hold  her  or  not,  "One  day,"  she 
remarked,"!  said  to  Dr.  Bell:" Won't 
his  string  break?"  'Oh,  no,'  he  said, 
confidently ;  but  in  a  few  moments 
my  fears  1^ were  realized,  and  lol  the 
string  snapped  and  off  went  the   kite,; 


and  poor  Dr.  Bell  stood  forlornl)'  look- 
ing after  it.  After  that  the  doctor  al- 
ways asked  rne  if  thfi  strings  were  all 
right."  She  laughed  again  at  the 
recollection. 

Helleu  Keller  lias  had  a  wonderful; 
though  sad  career.  She  was  born  and' 
spent  her  early  childhood  at  her 
father's  home  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 
She  had  none  of  the  senses  except  that 
of  touch.  Up  to  her  7h  year  her  loind 
was  a  blank.  Her  family  could  only 
commanicate  with  her  by  means  of 
the  crudest  signs.  To  Miss  Sullivan, 
her  intelligent  and  faithful  teacher, 
Is  due  much  of  the  credit  of  unlock- 
ipg  the  mysteries  of  her  wonderful 
uentality.  With  but  one  sense  to  aid 
ler,  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  tre- 
xiendous  obstacles  the  teacher  had  to 
ivercome. 

Miss  Sullivan  began  by  a  code  of 
signs  impressed  upon  the  palm  of  the 
child's  hands,  and,  after  much  pa- 
tience succeeded  in  conveying  the  first 
gleams  of  understanding  to  the  virgin 
brain. 

Tne  next  task  was  to  teach  her  to 
spoak,  and,  this,  too,  was  soon  accom- 
plished, thanks  to  the  child's  eager- 
ness to  learn.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing her  to  utter  words  was  to  have 
her  place  the  tips  of  her  fingers  upon 
her  teacher's  lips,  and  thus  by  the 
sense  of  touch  convey  to  hor  the  idea 
of  sound,  and  inspire  her  with  the 
idea  of  imitating.  She  was  also 
taught  the  raised  alphabet,  and  thus 
in  a  short  time  was  able  to  read 

Miss  Keller  can  now  converse  with 
anyone.  Her  utterance  is  a  little 
imperfect,  as  is  to  be  expected  of  one 
who  does  not  know  the  sound  of  her 
own  voice,  but  she  has  no  difficulty 
in  making  herself  under«tood.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  English  language  she 
has  a  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man, and  has  written  in  both  as  well  i 
as  in  English.  j 


J)^0  \/LcL&yLC?.     K.I.    J^Ur-yicLL- 


Famous  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 
Girl  Guest  of  Prof.  Hurd. 


MANY  PLANS  FOR  AFFLICTED 


She  Talks  lutei-estingly  of  Ways  in 
Which  Condition  of  Viiforlunsitesi 
?.lisht  l»e  Ameliorated  l^^■  Kducatiou 
anrt  Traiuiiig'  for  Kinjiloyment. — 
Writius     History    of    Uliud. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  girl,  whose  career  has 
^een  followed  with  interest  by  two  conti- 
nents, was  the  guest  of  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
iE.  G.  Hurd  at  the  Rhode  Island  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  on  Hope  street  yester- 
day  morning'. 

■  Miss  Keller,  who  since  her  graduation 
from  Radcliffe,  has  resided,  when  not 
travelling-,  at  lier  country  home  at  Wren- 
tham,  Mass.,  with  her  former  teacher  and 
friend.  Miss  Sullivan,  now  Mrs.  Macy, 
was  passing:  througli  Providence  on  her 
way  to  New  York,  and  stopped  over  for 
a  brief  call  upon  her  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hurd.  She  was  .  accoiupanied  .by 
Prof.  Hitz,  Superintendent  of  the  Volta 
Bureau  of  Washington,  which  gathers 
statistics  in  regai^d  to  the  deaf. 

Mr.  Hurd,  who  is  Principal  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf,  invited  the  board 
of  managers  to  meet  Miss  Keller',  and 
those  who  were  able  to  do  so  gathered 
in  the  parlor  with  the  distinguished  visi- 
tor's, together  w^ith  a  few  of  the  pupils  of 
the  school.  Here  tea  was  served  and  all 
had  an  opportunity  to  chat  with  Miss 
Keller,  who  <u'as  thorouglih-  charming 
and   animated. 

STRONG   PERSONALITY. 

To  one  who  had  never  met  the  farxious 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl  the  fir.st  im- 
pression was  an  unpleasant  orie.  The 
eyes,  ^vliioli  she  refuses  to  cover  witli 
';  glasse.'!,  utL-ause  she  despises  "shams"  of 
all  kinds.  gi\'e  a  disagreeal^li;'  impression, 
her  face  is  heav>'  in  repuse  and  licr  ges- 
tures and  mr)tions  are  t^pa.'^rooclic.  But.  as 
soon  as  .'^ho  begins  to  ';('nvi;'r,'--.e  witli  any- 
one, her  enthu.-^^iasm  and  animation  and 
evident  interest  in  lier  subject  and  inter- 
rogator are  conragioXis. 


I       Slic-     lias     :.;     li'-'i;i.fli;H_rl\-    y\\;i\  '■■'•'■ 

'Her       f;iep       is        nidsi       ,  xj  o  ri'}._ 

I  ligiits       ui:r       \s'   -"",«  '■fi;H\-       i  ,:i'r.-,a-, 

i  Ing  is   register:^:    i'.    i,.   ;,_.-.    .  -  ■   liandl 

j-in  tJiat  'of  the.  one  witli  v/liuiu  ^-fhe  lo  talk^' 
!  ing-  and  the  other  on  the  lips  slie  eon- 
!  centrates  hri-  inintl  on  what  is  Ijeinj 
said.  One  can  a.lmost  read  tlie  answei 
in^her  face,  and  sometimes  in  lier  eager- 
'ne'ss  she  answers,  girl  fasl)ion,  before  tlie 
'speaker   lias    finished. 

'  An  instance  of  her  sensitive  toiicli  oc- 
curred during  file  morning  wlien  she  was 
presented  to  a  woman  wlio  was  bringing 
her  da'ughter  to  Llie  sfh^nol.  Shortly: 
afterward  they  told  her  the  woman 
wislied  to  say  good-liy,  hut  the  dauglr- 
ter  gave  Miss  Kellei-  her  hand.  Miss 
Keller    remarked    af  li.'rwari'! : 

"Tliey  said  it  wa.s  Mrs.  C.  Init  ft 
Vv'a.s  rhe  daughter's  hand,''  and  ■  slie 
lauglr  d. 

A     f'LKASlNt;     X'Oli.d':.. 

Shr;  h;iJ  :i  plfasant  laugh  ami  a  mel- 
low li'-xiii!"  voire,  nnd  slir'  is  '  easil.v 
Oiniisi''  Sip:  v.ms  .vi.ynOiing  uirier  the 
chn  iiil<  li' "!■  iju  ■.■.iii.'ii  ^vas  :i  )Ml'i'"  of  nii,';- 
tlr'tiM.  ,-in.i  ,\lr.-.  linr.l  [..',]<_  lirr  hand 
ami     ril:o-.i,l     it     Mil     il,i.    brjiirh. 

■■:vlist!etMe;"  .'^lio  e-:rl:;'i;ii,:'.l.  miiO  moved 
out  from  under  ib  la  agliin.^ly  putting  her 
hand    up    to    her   face   in   .girlisli    confusion. 

"I  am  alwaj'S  .getting  caught  under 
the    mistletoe,"    she   added. 

Miss  Keller  asked  several  riuestions  in 
regard  to  the  work  for  tlie  blind  in  this 
State,  :iiiil  w'.ien  told  that  tliere  were 
two  tr-.ipis  idr'the  adult  blind  in  their 
homes,    shs'   s:ii(.l: 

"That  is  not  enough.  There  ought  to 
i;be  a  training  scliool,  vidth  all  sorts  of 
■'iapplianees  to  .give  the  blind  an  industrial 
training,  and  then  there  ought  to  be  an 
employment  bureau  to  And  occupations 
for  thein,  so  that  they  can  be  self-sup- 
porting. There  ought  to  he  a.  place 
where  their  woi-k  can  be  exhibited  and 
tlie  people  ought  lo  bn>-.  It  is  not  only 
npcossai-\-  |M  initi  I  hi"'  lilind  in  1 1  if  lieyin- 
ning:  tli.-'\-  m  .h'  l  1-.  rii^iit  Isin.l  ol.  lir-lp 
all  the  time,  isiii  liaJiy  w  1 1 1  ■  n  II  !C,\  must 
Struggle   to   oai'ii    iln  u'    linNul." 

Miss     Keller    isiiiisuly     b:is     ibis     iil.  ;i     of 

employment  ffu-  thr  blihd  xcry  iiiis.>  dt 
heurt  and  ui-geU  it  again  and  again  upon 
,her  interviowor,  •  She  was  appointed  suilm 
time  since  on  the  State  •  commission  of 
Massachusetts  to  devise  sume  metlii.MJ  of 
'proxdding  emplo>'ment  fm  ib-  I'Mnd, 
■  At  present  ^Tiss  Keller  is  ■,\nrl,ir,i;  on 
a  liistor\  '  '''  iiMiiii,  whirli  ■|)i'()mises 
to  be   tb-'  -  Mi  k    siiM    iiMs   y^.t   at- 

tempted. 

Sbi'    li.M-     I     iMii'ii]    ciinmi.ani.l    cd    lan- 

gu;i.f;!'  M.J  I.  11-  I  sioij-  in  most  -enter- 
tainiii,:.-,  i,isiis,M,  ,siic  was  s))eaklng  of 
'Pr.   (Ti'abam   Bell   and   exclahued: 

"Just  think,  1  helped  him  I1y  some  kites 


and   was 

nearly  ca.rriei 

I   up   1 

iy   one."     She 

\vas    sbli 

■       III       ImII        |,y 

1 1 1 .  •     f 

■cling    of    the 

Strlii;'.    ■;. 

1  .    i.  1  imV     1         \\  Mill, 

llMl.l 

oi-  not.   "One 

day.'     :-l 

n  Ml-  1  !,M.|.     " 

1      s;ii, 

to  Dr.   Bell: 

'W'l.n'l     1 

bis     sirbii,     br 

■ak''" 

'Ob.    no.'    lie. 

sail!,    M(,i 

lidbiitl.N':    bii! 

ill    ,-|. 

few    munientSi 

my      ii'jii 
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(if  llic  s-Mi.Sf's  ox,-oi;t  Ui-'t  ot  taii-li.  \  \<  \ 
to  h<'-y  Till  >-i',-ii'  ]n-M'  minii  ",  ;>  s  a  bkuik.  1 
Her   l';i.niil\-    i-,,iiM    (...il\'    r  111111,11  ni^  ■;:  fi-    -A-illi 

hor   bv    IV-   MIS    ■  f    1  ;ir    ,','i  j^--:     :io.  s      To 
Misp    Slilliviiri.     11.  r    iin-,;;i:.:.Mil     ;i,iu    .M.iai- 
ful    t^'Cirhpr.     is    i.luo    pr_iiii     i.-f    t'le    i.r   aiu 
Oi    unloclan.ET    tho    ni\\st:ries    of    jir-r    won-; 
derful    irienUiliLx-.     A\"ith   Ijut   (_ii_e   sense   to  i 
aid    her,    ono    lan    form    an    idsa     of    the 
tremendous   olistacles   the    teacher   had    to 
overcome. 

Miss  Sullivan  begai'   '  :  ''       a'  s!gT:S 

impressed    upon    tha  '.il  !  s 

hands,     and,     after  .  sua- 

ceeded    in    conveying    me    n:st    :-,a=-ams    of 
understanding  to  the  virgin  brain. 

The  next  taslv  v.'as  to  teach  her  to 
speak,  and,  this,  loo,  was  soon  accom- 
plished, thanks  to  the  clnld's  eagerness 
to  leai'n.  H'he  methoil  of  teaching  her 
to  utter  words  was  to  liave  her  place 
the  tins  of  licr  lingers  upon  her  teach- 
er's lips,  and  tlius  by  the  sense  of  couch 
convey  to  her  tire  idea  of  sound,  and  In- 
syjirc  h(  r  with  the  idea  of  imitating. 
She  v.-,as  also  taught  ,tbe  raised  alphabet. 
,aiid     thLis    ill    il    sh(.!rt    time    was    able     fo 

Jiiss  Ki'lIrM-  o.aii  now  conxarsi-  with  any 
one.  II'  1  Mill  ranee  is  a  litllo  inijierfeci; 
as  is  1"  II.'  axpected  ot  one  wlio  does 
not'*^iiiiw  lIm'  sound  of  her  ow.n'  A'oice,  bill 
she  has  no  difticulty  in  making  hersell 
understood.  In  addition  to  the  English 
;  language  she  has  a  knowledge  of  French 
land  German,  and  has  written  in  both 
I  as   well  as  in  English. 
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